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TH E elegant compoſitions of our 
hiſtorians in delineating the reſpective 
characters of illuſtrious perſonages, 
have been uſually conceived and ex- 
prefled by them in ſuch neat language, 
as to become well pleaſing to moſt, 
and worthy the peruſal of every 
reader. 3 
The characters of our Engliſh kings 
were collected for a ſchool exerciſe in 
a private ſeminary, to ſerve as a ſpe- 
cimen of good writing, and to con- 
vey ſome uſeful information. Obſer- 
vations were made upon the reſpective 
characters, at the time they were firſt 
ſelected; which have been ſomething 
enlarged, and which might yet be 
greatly and proſitably extended. 
; The 
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The hiſtorical notes were added, as 
Facts more likely to engage the at- 
tention of young minds, and as proper 
to treaſure up in their memories, as 


military opgrations or political details: : 
theſe ſubjects being the principal con- 


| tents of the abridged hiſtories uſually 


put into the hands of youth. 
How the work has been executed, 


muſt be left to the judgment of the 
ublic, to whom it is now ſubmitted. 
This humble attempt, of endeavour- 


ing to excite the riſing generation to 
ſtudy the annals and hiſtory of their 


country, may, from the more candid, 
claim ſome indulgence. 7 
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The Editor 6 himſelf 
:ndebived to that excellent work, An- 
derſon's Hiſtorical. and Chronological 


Deductions, for. many quotations. 5 


© Walton, 1 ) near Liverpool, 
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* IN hiſtory, ſuch ſtories ſhould be laid before youth as | 


may catch the imagination ; inſtead of this, they are too 


frequently obliged to toil through the Four Empires as they © 
are called, where their memories are burdened with a number 


of diſguſting ſtories that deftroy all their future reliſh for 


our beſt Hiſtorians, who may be termed the trueſt teachers 


ot wiſdom.“ GoLDpsSMITH, 


© Thoſe parallel circumſtances, and kindred images, o 
which we readily conform our minds, are, above all other % 
writings, to be found in narratives of the lives of particular 


perſons: and therefore no ſpecies of writing ſeems more 
worthy of cultivation than biography; ſince none can be 
more delighttul or more uſeful, none can more certainly en- 
chain by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more widely diffuſe inttruc- 


tion to every diverſity of condition; fince there is ſcarce any 


poſſibility of good or evil, but what is common to every indi- 
vidual.” RAMBLER. 


« There is no part of hiſtory ſo generally uſeful as that 
which relates the progreſs of the human mind, the gradual 
improvements of reaſon, the ſucceſſive advances of ſcience, 
and the viciſſitudes of learning and ignorance. If accounts 
of battles and invaſions are peculiarly the buſineſs of princes, 
the uſeful or elegant arts are not to be . e ; thoſe who 


have kingdoms to govern, have underſtandings to cultivate.” 
PaiNCE or ABySSIN1A. 
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ROYAL CHARACTERS. 
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0 1 Character of ALFRED, King of England. 


TRE merit of this prince, both in private 


t and public life, may with advantage be ſet 
in oppoſition to that of any monarch or ci- 
8 


tizen which the annals of any age or any 
nation can preſent to us. He ſeems, indeed, 
X to be the complete model of that perfect cha- 
- 3 raQter, which, under the denomination of a 


ſeage or wife man, the philoſophers have been 
'Y fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their 
X imagination, than in hopes of ever ſeeing it 
reduced to practice: ſo happily were all his 
X virtues tempered together, fo juſtly were they 


XZ blended, and fo powerfully did each prevent 
the other from exceeding its proper bounds. 
He knew how to conciliate the moſt enterpriſ- 
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2 ROYAL CHARACTERS. 


ing ſpirit with the cooleſt moderation ; the 
moſt obſtinate perſeverance with the eaſieſt 
flexibility; the moſt ſevere juſtice with the 
greateſt lenity; the greateſt vigour in com- 
mand with the greateſt affability of deport- 
ment; the higheſt capacity and inclination 


for ſcience, with the moſt ſhining talents for 


action. His civil and his military virtues are al- 
moſt equally the objects of our admiration, 
excepting only, that the former, being more 
rare among princes, as well as more ufeful, 

ſeem chiefly to challenge our applauſe. Na- 
ture alſo, as if deſirous that ſo bright a pro- 
duction of her {kill ſhould be ſet in the faireſt 
light, had beſtowed on him all bodily accom- 
pliſhments, vigour of limbs, dignity of ſhape 
and air, and a pleaſant, engaging, and open 
countenance. Fortune alone, by throwing 
him into that barbarous age, deprived him of 
hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to poſ- 
terity; and we wiſh to ſee him delineated in 
more lively colours, and with more particular 
ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt perceive ſome of 


thoſe ſmall ſpecks and blemiſhes, from which, 


as a man, it is impoſſible he could be entirely 


exempted. __ HUME. 


> — 


Another Character of ALFRED. 


ALFRED, that he might be the better able 
to extend his charity and munificence, regu- 
iated his finances with the moſt perfect œcono- 

; my, 
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my, and divided his revenues into a certain 


number of parts, which he appropriated to 
the different expences of the ſtate, and the 


exerciſe of his own private liberality and de- 


votion ; nor was he a leſs ceconomilt in the diſ- 
tribution of his time, which he divided into 
three equal portions, allotting one to ſleep, 
meals, and exerciſe; and devoting the other 
two to writing, reading, buſineſs, and prayer. 
That this diviſion might not be encroached 
upon inadvertently, he meaſured them by ta- 
pers of an equal ſize, which he kept conti- 
nually burning before the ſhrines of relics, 
Alfred ſeemed to be a genius ſelf-taught, 
which contrived and comprehended every 
thing that could contribute to the ſecurity of 
his kingdom. He was author of that ineſti- 
mable privilege, peculiar to the ſubjeQs of this 
nation, which conſiſts in their being tried by 
their peers ; for he firſt inſtitnted juries, or at 
leaſt improved upon an old inſtitution, by ſpe- 
cifying the number and qualifications of jury- 
men, and extending their power to trials of 
property as well as criminal indictments: but 
no regulation redounded more to his honour 
and the advantage of his kingdom, than the 
meaſures he took to prevent rapine, murder, 
and other outrages, which had fo long been 
committed with impunity. His attention 
ſtooped even to the meaneſt circumſtance of 
his people's conveniency. He introduced the 
art of brick-making, and built his own houſes 
of thoſe materials ; which being much more 
durable and ſecure from accidents than tim- 


B 2 | ber, 
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ber, his example was followed by his ſubjects 
in general. He was, doubtleſs, an object of 
moſt perfect eſteem and admiration; for, ex- 
cluſive of the qualities which diſtinguiſhed 
him as a warrior and legiſlator, his perſonal 
character was amiable in every reſpec. Died 
897, aged 52. SMCLLETT. 


(„„ 
Obſervations on the Character of ALFRED. 


IN reading over the character of this prince, 

our attention is raiſed by the energetic lan- 
uage of the two hiſtorians here quoted, ſtriv- 

ing to exhibit a finiſhed and perfect picture. 

It is not unuſual for hiſtorians, in cloſing 
their account of the lives of kings and heroes, 
to exert their utmoſt abilities in painting the 
characters of their favourites in the moſt vivid 
colours, conſonant to their reſpective opi- 


nions“. 


In theſe trials of {kill, we ſhould not be too 
eaſily ſeduced by their art; but let our reaſon 
{till 1 of men and things, as we have by 
experience found them exiſt in the great vo- 
lume of nature. ; 

N 


* ce The drawing of characters is one of the moſt ſplen- 
« did, and at the fame time one of the moſt difficult orna- 


ments of hiſtorical compoſition; for characters are ge- 


« nerally conſidered fine writing; and an hiſtorian, who 
« ſeeks to ſhine in them, is frequently in danger of carry- 
« ing refinements to excels, from a deſire of appearing very 
cc profound and penetrating.” BLAIR, 
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In adhering to this rule, we ſhall perceive, 
to our great regret, that we know no one who 
deſerves this high panegyric. Among the beſt 
of characters we {till find but too many im- 
perfections; nay, one of Alfred's hiſtorians 
(Hume) acknowledges a with to ſee him © de- 
“ lineated in more lively colours, and with 
« more particular ſtrokes, that we may at 
ce leaſt perceive ſome of thofe fmall ſpecks 
e and blemiſhes from which, as a man, he 
« could not be entirely exempted®.” 

Pity it is, that the acknowledged frailties of 
humanity ſhould enforce ſuch a confeſſion ! 

Of ſach excellencies as are handed down to 
us, let us examine which is the moſt likely to 
be uſeful for the practice of common life. And 
herein his admirable conduct in the diſtribution 
of his time claims our eſpceial attention, in- 
aſmuch as it is in every one's power to pro- 
fit by his example in this particular. He 
* was an economiſt in the diſtribution of his 
time, which he divided into three different 
« portions, allotting one to ſſecp, meals, and 
exerciſe; and devoting the other two to 
„ writing, reading, and prayer.” 

The ſhort daration of the longeſt life ; the 
quick ſucceſſion of days, months, and years, 
the profuſe waſte a miſapplication of this 
ſhort duration, and uneertainty of its long 
continuance; are ſach important TR UTHs, 
and fo frequently repeated, that imagination 
is at a loſs to conceive how we can reſolve to 
treat them with ſo much levity. 


Yet 


| .* Hume. 
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Yet even the beſt-diſpoſed are obliged to ac- 
knowledge how much of their time is con- 
ſumed in complying with faſhionable cuſtoms; : 
how much is loſt by ceremonies and etiquettes 
which the forms of civility cannot forego; in 
paying morning viſits, and meeting . | 
parties. Add to theſe the time neceſſary for 
bodily exerciſe, to preſerve our faculties in vi- 
gour ; and Mleep, to renew the wearied ſpi- 
rits; the tedious hours of ſickneſs, ** b 
the "deduction of the period of infancy; and 
bs. how ſmall is the portion: for engrget'c ac- 


7 tion * ! T + #6 5 
** 1 
* 


1 Theſe ſeveral ae are common to 
i every individual of our ſpecies... Vet the fa- 
* ſhionable practices of the preſent age have 
0 added, ſome more, by way of Killing, as the 
Þ# phraſe 1 18, what can never again be crealed, un- d 
der the name of entertainment, by fitting for 
hours, together, as 1s but, too common among F 


1 
our fair friends, round a card table, to, the 
robable. loſs of their property; it may be loss 
pre property; it may i 
of temper, but 7otal. and certain loſs of time 
and where, inſtead d of duſplaying than charms 4 
. to- 
- . 4 | | | gg 
* « The difference. between rifng every morning at f fix, ; $ 
cc and eight, in the courle of forty years, ſuppoſing a per- YL 
« ſon to go to bed at the ſame time he otherwiſe would, 
c amounts” to 29, 200 hours, or 3 years 121 days and 16 A 
7 hours, which will afford eight hours a day for exactly iQ 
«ten years; ſo that it is the ſame as if ten years of tifeica, 
; 70 


«c weiphty confideration) were added, in which we may Wl. 
© command ig Hours evety day for the cultivation of our * 
L minds, a and the diſpateh of buſmeſs e“ Me 
| Fr rom the General 3 roa, 4 

June 8, 1785. 
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to the beſt advantage, by preſerving a tranquil 
mind, a heart chearful and compoſed ;—ſuch 
a diſtorted countenance may be exhibited to the 
ſpectator, as no young female would wiſh to 
ſee reflected from her mirror. | N 

My young friends, let me earneſtly recom- 
mend to you, © to be careful ceconomiſts in 
ce the diſtribution” of your precious moments 
in this ſtage of your life more eſpecially ; ſince, 
once habituated to the practice, you will hard- 
ly ever afterwards think of deviating from it, 
by perceiving the happy effects produced; and 
which nothing ſeems ſo likely to effectually 


1 ſecure, as following the example of this good 


old king, of allotting certain portions to par- 
ticular actions, and adhering, as cloſely as cir- 
cumſtances will admit, to ſo wiſe a diſtribution, 
which may contribute no little to our happi- 
nels both here and hercafter. 


—>>Þ$ZIZX<<C<<<<<<— 
NOTTS HNISTORECAL 


* * In the year 1000 the price of an ox was two ſhillings 
and ſixpence, equal to ſeven and ſixpence of our filver 


money; and if every other neceſſary was proportionably 
cheap, the difference of living then and now is as twenty- 
ſeven to one, valuing an ox at this time, of ten pounds 
value, at two ſhillings and ſixpence only; that is, living in 
our days is twenty-ſeven times as dear as it was in the 
year 1000 *. 

The following may ſuggeſt a number of reflections con- 
cerning the different eſtimations of things, and the different 
taſtes and deſires of mankind, in different periods. What 


15 


* Anderſon's Chronological Deductions. 


- 2 i 
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is onr ſurprize now-a-days to ſee, that, by the eſtabliſhed 
laws of this iſland, the price of a hawk or greyhound was 
once the very ſame with the price of a man; and that there 
was a time, when robbing a hawk's neſt was as great a crime 
in the eye of the law, and as ſeverely puniſhed, as the 
murder of a human creature 1 


n : 3p 


State of the Engliſh language, from a ſpecimen of the 
Lord's Prayer, which was ſaid to have been tranſlated by 


the Great Alfred, as follows: 


« Feder ure thee earth on heofenum : fi thin Nama 
Gihal god to be com thin Rice, Geworthie thin willa on 
earthan ſwa ſwa on heofnum, urne ge dacghevanlican hlaf 
ſyle us to day, and forgyf us ure gyltas, ſwa ſwa we forgyfeth 
Urum Gyltendum, and ore gelaede tha us on coſtnug. 
Ac aylſe us of yfle. Amen.“ 


+ Leges Waller, quoted by Henry. 


- 


WIL- 


(9 }) 


WILLIAM rns CONQUEROR. 


2 
* Y * 1 
* 


Character of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR, 


2 Few princes have been more fortunate 
than this great monarch, vr were better en- 


titled to proſperity and grandeur for the abi- 


A lities and vigour of mind which he diſplayed 
in all his conduct. His ſpirit was bold and 
enterpriſing, yet guided by prudence. His 


ambition, which was exorbitant, and lay lit- 
tle under the reſtraints of juſtice, and ſtill 


leſs under thoſe of humanity, ever ſubmitted 
to the dictates of reaſon and ſound policy. 
Born in an age when the minds of men were 
= intractable and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, 
be was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
3 poſes; and, partly from the aſcendant of his 
vehement diſpoſition, partly from art and 
2 diflimulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited mo- 
7 narchy. Though not inſenſible to generoſity, 


he was hardened againſt compaſſion, and 


ſeemed equally oftentatious and ambitious 
of eclat in his clemency and his 1 


The maxims of his adminiſtration were ſe- 


, 8 vere; but might have been uſeful, had they 
been ſolely employed in preſerving order in 


an eſtabliſhed government: they were ill cal- 
culated 


| 
' 
: 
17 
vi} 
& 
1 
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culated for ſoftening the rigours which under 
the moſt gentle management are inſeparable 
from conqueſt. His attempt againſt England 
was the laſt enterprize of the kind, which, 
during the courſe of ſeven hundred years, 
has fully ſucceeded in Europe; and the great- 
neſs of his genius broke through thoſe limits, 
which firſt the feudal inſtitutions, then the re- 
fined policy of princes, have fixed on the ſe- 
veral ſtates of Chriſtendom. Though he ren- 
dered himſelf infinitely odious to his Engliſh 
ſubjects, he tranſmitted his power to his poſ- 
terity, and the throne is ſtill filled by his de- 
ſcendants; a proof that the foundation which 
he laid was firm and ſolid, and that, amongſt 
all his violences, while he ſeemed only to 
gratify the preſent paſſion, he had ſtill an eye 
towards futurity. Died September 9, 1087, 
aged 63 *. H U M E. 


Another CharaQer of WILLIAM the CON- 
OUEROR. 


FROM the tranſactions of William's reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great 
courage, capacity and ambition ; politic, cru- 
el, vindictive, and rapacious; ſtern and 
haughty in his deportment, reſerved and 


jealous in his diſpoſition. He was fond of 


glorv, and, though parſimonious in his houſe- 
| | hold, 


* Smollett ſays, 61. 


- G * 
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A hold, delighted much in oftentation. Though 
Wc ſudden and impetuous in his enterprizes, he 


was cool, deliberate, and indeſatigable, in 


times of danger and difficulty. His aſpect 
was nobly ſevere and imperious, his ſtature 
tall and portly ; his conflitution robuſt, and 
the compoſition of his bones and muſcles 
ſtrong; there was hardly a man of that age, 
Z who could bend his bow, or handle his 


ara. © "SMOLLETT. 


een on vithe 3 of WILLIAM 
the Cy ee a 


WE obſerve very little variation in the 
charaQer which the hiſtorians have given of 
this prince, except what ariſes from difference 
of expreſſion; and the ſame obſervation may 


extend to many other characters here ſelected: 
= for in theſe dark ages, when hiſtorians were 


ſcarce, facts were but indiflerently preſerved. 
As therefore the accounts handed down to 
poſterity were few, and ſucceeding writers 
muſt collect from the - ſame ſource; ' they 
could only delineate features from the ſcanty 


A materials given, according to their conception 
of the fads, and by the powers of their ſe- 


veral abilities: it is in van to expect any par- 
ticular ſinis, other than ſuch as are derived 
irom the colouring of imagination. 188. 


C1 


Wil- 
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William was duke of Normandy, a pro- | 


vince in France. His pretenſions to the crown 


6f England were grounded on a will Edward 


the Confeffor was ſaid to have made in his fa- 
rt of this claim, he entered 


vour. In ſupport 
the kingdom with a powerful army; and de- 


feated the Engliſh in a hard-fought battle, 


which continued, as hiſtory zem us, from 
morning till ſan-ſet, and which decided the 
fate of a mighty kingdom. William had 
three horſes killed under him, and there fell 
fifteen thouſand on the fide of the Normans, 
with a much greater loſs on that of the van- 
quiſhed, beſides the death of the king (Ha- 
rold) and his two brothers: and thus William 
obtained the crown of England, with the 
nameof Conqueror. 

Why the giver of life ſhould endow his 
frail mortals with ſuch 'cruel propenſities we 
know. not; but, ſince he is a God of mercies, 
we are to ſuppoſe for ſome uſeful purpoſe, 
to us at preſent unknown. Yet humanity 
ſhudders at the redital of thirty thouſand fel- 
low- creatures ſacrificed in one day at the 


ſhrine of ambition. — But when we take into 


this account the mutilated limbs and agonizing 
wounds of ſurvivors; the forrowing parents, 


widowed wives, and Dee orphans; living 


ſubjects, who partake of , and ſuffer under 
this dreadful carnage; how widely 40 och 
feelings become extended ! 70 

Lani ſuch pictures, as cruel as to us in- 


comprehenſible in this vale of darkneſs; let 
| us 


Y ” 
s &> 
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A us rather ſearch for ſome quality 1 in this cha- 
9 | racter deſerving our imitation. 
Among the children of men, we frequently 
N 50 perceive ſome ſtrong characteriſtic marks, ſo 
* widely diſtant from the reſt, that we are at a 
3 | loſs — account for their exiſtence 1 In the ſame 
rſon. 
William was cruel, vindictive, rapacious, 
ſtern, and haughty in his deportment, and 
1 jealous in his diſpoſition; but cool, delibe- 
rate, and indefatigable *.“ However we may 
condemn ſome of theſe qualities, we cannot 
too much recommend the concluding part of 
the above quoted paſſage to the conſidexation 
of youth. 
For, perſeverance in the moſt arduous un- 
* dertakings, with deliberate proceeding, joined 
to coolneſs of conduct, will, almoſt to a cer- 
tainty, enſure a ſucceſsful b But the re- 
move from the foſtering care of parental affec- 
tion may have been too rapid; and the. timid 
>” youth 2 els himſelf embarraſſed upon entering 
the path of active life; with perceiving ſur- 
rounding and unexpected difficulties; the 
falſity of pretended friendſhip, and the ob- 
ſtruction of open enmity, vhich too evidently 
diſcloſe the“ baſcleſs foundation of ſome vi- 
2 ſionary fabric.” 
Then Dy/content ſummons a council; in 
= this court of enquiry, Serfibility repines at its 
3 own peculiarly unhappy ſtate; Deſpair, with 
ſorrow, looks up to the countcnance of a 
5 plod- 


N 
4 


® Smolletr. 
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plodding neighbour; but without penetration 
to diſcern the hidden care of the heart. 
Whilſt Se//-complacence is thus palliating its 
defects, Indolence ſteps in; when, lo! on the 
back-ground, Infamy and Shame, Poverty and 
Miſery, appear at no great diſtance. 

My young friends, be not too much intimi- 
dated; for, ſurely as you are born to tread 
the path of life, © will offences come.“ In- 
ſtead of repining, or yielding yourſelves up 
to ſuch weakneſs, obſerve rather the progreſs 
of induſtry. One, it may be, of inferior abi- 
lities to yourſelf, but who ſubmits to the 
drudgeries of his particular profeſſion, metho- 
dical in the conduct of his affairs; bearing 
with, and overcoming, preſent difficulties ; 
turning not to the right hand, neither to the 
left; refuſing to liſten to the voice of the 
charmer, charming ever ſo finely—attains at 
laſt a ſituation in life reſpectable—himſelf re- 
ſpected. 

Such evi, for they are not rare, 
ſhould ſerve as leſſons to ſtimulate you to 
early action, perſeverance, and reſolution, di- 
ligently to diſcharge your duty in your reſ- 
pective ſituation in life, as the certain means 
of crowning your labours with ſucceſs; for 
William was „cool, deliberate, and indefa- | 
tigable; and the throne is ſtill filled by his 


« deſcendants.” 
ff. 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


* The ſimplicity of this age may be collected from 
the tenure of ſome land held of William the Conqueror, 


by one William Ayleſbury of Ayleſbury. a 
Jo 
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To provide the king's bed-chamber when he ſhould 
come thither ; ſweet herbs for litter; and two green geeſe 
if he came in ſummer; and three eels in winter; all which 
he was bound to do thrice in a year, if the king came ſo 
often. 

A. D. 1080. The following brief charter granted to 
London by William the Conqueror. 

« That all burgeſſes, French and Engliſh, be law-worthy, 
as in king Edward's days; and that each child be his fa- 
ther's heir; and I will that no wrong be done you.” 

A. D. 1081. About this date, ina time of tranquillity, 
was taken the famous ſurvey of England, entered into 
Doomſday book. The ſurvey was conducted by commiſſion, 
taking information upon oath in each county ; the name 
of every town and villagez who held it in king Edward's 
days; who now poſlefled it ; how many freemen, villains, 
and cottagers were in it; how many bides of land in each 
manor ; how many of theſe were in the demeſne; how 
much woodland, meadow, and paſture ; how much it paid 
in taxes in king Edward's days, and how much now; how 
many mills and fiſh ponds; and in ſome places they took 
an account of the horſes, black cattle, ſwine, ſheep, and 
hives of bees. This invaluable work has lately been given 
to the public by the munificence of parliament. 


WIL- 


c 16 ) 


WILLIAM RUFUS. 


Character of WILLIAM RUFUS, King 


of England. 


T HE memory of this monarch is tranſmit- 
ted to us with little advantage by the Church- 
men, whom he had offended; and though we 
may ſuſpect in general that their — of 
his vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, his conduct 
affords little reaſon for contradicting the cha- 
rafter which they have aſſigned him, or for 
attributing to him any very eſtimable qualities: 

he ſeems to have been a violent and tyran- 
nical prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and 
dangerous neighbour ; an unkind and ungene- 
rous relation. He was equally prodigal and 
rapacious in the management of the treaſury ; 


and, if he poſſeſſed abilities, he lay ſo much 


under the government of impetuous paſſions, 
that he made little uſe of them in his ad- 
miniſtration; and he indulged entirely the 
domineering policy which ſuited his temper, 
and which, if ſupported, as it was in him, 
with courage and vigour, proves often more 
ſucceſsful in diſorderly times, than the deepeſt 
foreſight and moſt refined artifice. The mo- 


numents which remain. of this prince in 
England 


: 


. * 


„ 


q 
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England are, the Tower, Weſtminſter Fall, 
and London Bridge, which he built. Dicd 


Auguſt 2, 1100, aged 40. 
OY a H UM E. 
rr 


Another Character of WILLIAM RUFUS, 
King of England. 


* 
„ 
— 
. 


Tus fell William*, ſurnamed Rufus, 


from his red hair and florid complex1on, after 


he had lived four and forty years, and reigned 
| near thirteen ; during which time he oppreficd 
his pcople in every form of tyranny and in- 
ſult. He was equally void of learning, prin- 
ciple, and honour, haughty, pathonate, and 
ungrateful; a ſcofter at religion, a ſcourge to 
the clergy; vainglorious, talkative, rapacious, 
laviſh, and diſſolute; and an inveterate enemy 
to the Engliſh, though he owed his crown to 
9 their valour and fidelity, when the Norman 
lords intended to expel bim from the throne. 


_— 
od — 7 2 * 
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In return for this inſtance of their loyalty, he 


took a// opportunities to fleece and enſlave 


1 . 


them; and at one time impriſoned fiſty of the 


+ 


* beſt familics in the kingdom, on pretence of 


killing his deer; fo that they were complied 


5 to purchaſe their liberty at the expence of 


o C their 


; | 
= * Þy the hand of Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable 
ſor his addreſs in archery, attending; him in the recreation of 
z tunting, as William had diſmounted after a chace. T1 yrrel, 


oy 


2 mpatient to ſhew his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſuddenly 


Fr llarted before him ; the arrow glancing from a tree ſtruck the 
p King in his breal, and inianly few him, 
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their wealth, though not before they had un- 
dergone the fiery ordeal, He lived in a ſcan- 
dalous commerce with proſtitutes, profeſſing 
his contempt for marriage; and, having no 
legitimate iſſue, the crown devolved to his 


brother Henry, who was ſo intent upon the 


ſucceſſion, that he paid very little regard to 


the funeral of the deceaſed king. 
SMOLLETT. 


——— EAI 


Obſervations on the Character of 
WILLIAM RUFUS. 


THE imperious and tyrannical character of 
this king is a quality ſo unbecoming frazl 
creatures, that it never can dignify the ſcep- 
tered monarch, however ſtrong his hand, how- 
ever extended his power: much leſs thoſe ſons 
of men in authority, whoſe fellow-creatures 
are miniſtering in their ſervice to ſupply their 
daily wants. Such characters, therefore, are 
unworthy our imitation : nevertheleſs, Wil- 
liam's unhappy fate, killed by the ſtroke of 
an arrow, when purſuing his favourite diver- 
ſion of ſtag-hunting, may become an uſeful 
leſſon to check an immoderate purſuit after 
pleaſure. Yet what young heart does not 
beat at the name of DIVERSTON, and antici- 
pate unbounded ſatisfaction in the enjoyment 
thereof? Long may their minds poſſeſs peace, 


united to health of body, to partake ſuch plea- 
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ſures as are ſuitable to our rank, ſex, and 
age! And in general it may be granted, that 
ſuch diverſions are ſurely warrantable, as tend 
to bodily exerciſe, recruiting the wearied ſpi- 
rit, improving the mind, or, zegatrvely, by 
relaxing from the ſeverer duties of life. 'To 

oint out which is % is not ſo eaſy, ſince 
different diſpoſitions require difterent amuſe- 
ments; but, in general, we may obſerve, that 
dancing, riding on horſeback, muſic, &c. are, 
in themſelves, not only z7nocent, but tend to 
exhilarate the ſpirits, and exerciſe the body. 
Of riding on horſeback, indeed, we may juſt 
remark, although the practice of late is be- 
come faſhionable, and to fit a horſe gracefully 
is reckoned no trifling accompliſhment among 
the Farr, ſtill it has its bounds; for neither the 
delicacy of the ſex, nor the dreſs peculiar to 
it, ſeem conſiſtent with the ladies entering the 
liſt in a fox-chace; and we may venture to 
aſſert, however dextrous a female may be in 
the management of her ſteed, the will never 
gain much admiration by diſplaying her dex- 
terity in the Held. 


But if the rougher fex by this fierce ſport 
Is hbrried wild, let not ſuch horrid joy 
Fer ſtain the boſoms of the Britiſh fair. 

Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them | 
Uncomely courage, unbeſeeming ſkill, 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed ; 
The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the ſenſe, and all 


The winning ſoftneſs of the ſex is loſt. 
THOMSON. 


C 2 Of 
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Of the government of the temper, we may 
obſcrve, that, putting morality out of the 
queſtion, the advantages of keeping the paſ- 
ſions under ſubordination, are great and nu— 
merous; and to effect this deſirable conqueſt, 
probably the education of youth upon a more 
extended ſcale might, in ſome degree, con- 
tribute; by which is meant, inſtructing them 
in the duties of &conomy, and the practice of 
the neceſſasy arts, which, beſides being likely 
to render them more valuable maſters and miſ- 
treſſes of families, by teaching them a diſcern- 
ment of the good or ll conduct of their domeſ- 
ticks, the more effential inference we ſhould 
draw from it is, that theſe ftudies might teach 
them how to commiſerate thoſe who earn their 
living by the ſweat of their brow, by making 
a proper eſtimate of the many comforts obtain- 
ed by their means, from a due knowledge 
already acquired of the labour and difficulty 
in procuring them for us. And it is an allow- 
ed maxim, that thoſe, who govern with a 


| Ready but meck ſpirit, are moſt generally 


ſerved with chearfulneſs of heart : nor let any 
one deſpiſe theſe qualifications, for knowledge 
of whatever kind is light of carriage, the 
eaſieſt burden to be borne; and for one that 
complains of an overſtock of learning, how 
many do we daily hear regret their ignorance 
of many things, which, at one period of their 
lite, were deemed bencath their attention! and 
it is hoped, the time is yet far diſtant, however 


refined the manners of the preſent age, when 
a nccdle 
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a ncedle will be deemed a diſzrace in the 
hand of a lady. 

In a word, both in the government of the 
temper, and the moderate enjoyment of di- 
verſion, let this prince's unhappy fate be a 
warning, left we fall a ſacrifice in the purſuit; 
for the ſparkling cup may contain a mortal 
draught; the ſtings of unchaſte deſire may 
pierce through the vitals; the winged ſhaft 
may ſtop the career, and put a period to our 


-* exiſtence, So periſhed William Rufus. 


rr 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


% A. D. 1090. The ſtreets of London were not then 
paved, but a moorith ground. A violent tempeſt having 
blown down the roof of St. Mary le Bow Church, in 


Cheapſide, four of the rafters, of twenty feet in length, 


were pitched in the ground of that ſtreet, that ſcarcely five 


feet of them remained above ground. 
We ſhould not fail to remark, that this prince cauſed the 


Tower, Weſtminſter-Hall, and London-Bridge, to be built 


during his reign; monuments which are ſtanding to this 
Jay. And although we ſhould credit the other traits in his 
character, as given above, yet it proves how cautious we 
mould be in yielding our aſſent in general; ſince ſuch works 
muſt be the effect of ſuperior abilities, induſtry, and fru- 
gality, and are more to be commended, as they were efforts 
when the arts were little cultivated, artificers ſcarce, and 
conſequently ſuch enterprizes leſs commop, and more dit- 


= cult to execute, than in modern times. 


HENRY 


Character of HENRY I. King of England. 


T Is prince was one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed that has filled the Eng liſh throne ; and 
poſſeſſed all the qualities — of body and 
mind, natural and acquired, which could fit 
bim for the high ſtation to which he attained: 

his perſon was manly ; his countenance en- 
gaging ; his eyes clear, ſerene, and penetrat- 
ing. The affability of his addreſs encouraged 
thoſe who might be overawed by the ſenſe of 
his dignity or his wiſdom; and though he of- 
ten indulged his facetious humour, ; knew 
how to temper it with diſcretion, and ever 
kept at a diſtance from all indecent familiari- 
ties with his courtiers. His ſuperior eloquence 
and judgment would have given him an aſcen- 
dant, eyen if he had been born in a private 
ſtation ; and his perſonal bravery would ha ve 
procured him reſpect, even though it had been 
eſs ſupported by art and policy. By his great 
progreſs in literature, he acquired the name of 
Beau Clerc, or the Scholar; but his application 
to ſedentary purſuits abated nothing of the ac- 
tivity and vigilance of his government : and 


though the learning of that age was better 
fitted 
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fitted to corrupt than improve the underſtand- 
ing; his natural good ſenſe preſerved itſelf 
untainted both from the pedantry and ſupei- 
ſtition which were then ſo prevalent among 
men of letters. His temper was very ſuſcep- 
tible of the ſentiments as well of friendſhip 
as reſentment; and his ambition, though high, 
might be eſteemed moderate, had not his con- 
duct towards his brother ſhewed, that he was 
too much diſpoſed to ſacrifice to it all the max- 
ims of juſtice and equity. Died December 1, 


1135, aged 67, having reigned 35 years. 
UM E. 


Another Character of HENRY I. 


HENRY was of a middle ſtature and robuſt 
make, with dark brown hair, and blue ſerene 
eyes. He was facetious, fluent, and aftable 
to his favourites. His capacity, naturally good, 
was improved and cultivated in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he acquired the name of Beau Clerc 
by his learning, He was cool, cautious, po- 
litic, and penetrating ; his courage was un- 
queſtioned, and his fortitude invincible, He 
was vindictive, cruel, and implacable, inex- 
orable to offenders, rigid and ſevere in the ex- 
ecution of juſtice ; and, though temperate in 
his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which 
produced a numerous family of illegitimate 


iſſue. His Norman deſcent and connections 
| with 
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with the Continent inſpired him with a con- 
tempt for the Engliſh, whom he ! in 
the moſt tyrannical manner. 


SMOLLET. 


Obſervations on the Character of HENRY I. 


H OW amiable are bodily W Poms 
when embelliſhed with cultivated intellects! 
and how wierul theſe talents, when properly | 
regulated! © Henry had all the qualities. 
« both of * and mind, natural and ac- 

« quired, which could fit him for the high 
“ ſtation which he attained®.” 

A leſſon is here given, my young friends, 
worthy the 1mitation of every aſpiring youth, 
not to truſt too much to the ſpecious recom- : 
mendation of a pleaſing well-proportioned MF : 
ſhape, muſcular ſtrength, or agility of limbs, 
ſo as to cauſe a negle of the "cultivation of . 


the more durable qualities of the mind, for . 
Henry had ALL the qualities both of body and ll 
mind, &c. 1 0 

It has been obſerved, of the Au ſex more Ol - 
1 that many young perſons, who . 

have had the leaſt to boaſt of perſonal charms, x 
have been known to make up that defect by 7 ' 


greater attention in the ſeveral branches of 
their education, and acquire ſuperiority by 
aſſiduity 
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aſſiduity in the purſuit of knowledge; in 
ſubduing the paſſions, and ſtudying the graces. 

If, therefore, the outward form, which has 
ſo many attractions, may be eclipſed by a culti- 
vated mind, how incumbent is it upon every. 


one, who aſpires at eminence, to bear the yoke 
In his youth! But whether the accompliſhments 


be natural or acquired, of all things beware of 
VANITY. The true-bred perſon, and ſound 
ſcholar, never makes a parade; fer/ing merit, 
ſuch as cannot be diſputed, incites no deſire in 
the owner to boaſt; conſcious of its own veg., 
it is never intimidated with fear, leſt that, 
when tried in the ſcale, it ſhould be found 
eig; but this fear cauſcs no ſmall uneaſi- 
neſs, upon many occaſions, to the vain pre- 
tender. ö 

Whilſt we deprecate VANITV, let us endea- 
vour to enforce MopesTY, a virtue which 
graces all ages, ranks, conditions, or ſex, but 
more eſpecially becoming youth in ſubordinate 
ſtations. It is the intereft of every one to 
appear modeſt at leaſt ; fo true is the ſaying of 
him who knew human nature well: “ That 
&« whoſoever exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, but 
« he that humbleth himſelf fhall be exalted.” 
And in this conſiſts thoſe civilitics in ſociety 


a | which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed into certain laws; 
namely, learning how to forget oneſelf, by a 
F readineſs to oblige, &c. rendering others eaſy 


and happy, by attending to their wants; in 
ſhort, by a complaiſant behaviour manifeſted 
to every one, as if we intended to ſacrifice our 

own 
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own feelings to the prevailing tempers of the | 
company preſent, ; 
Hence, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſay, and 
ſubſcribe even to inferiors, your very humble 
Jervan.— I beg, Sir— May I preſume, &c. &c. 
with a large catalogue of och humble phraſes. 
Nor is this ſpecies of humility confined to 
words only, our ations too muſt correſpond ; 
for the rules of politeneſs require that we 
ſhould yield up the uppermoſt ſeat:—let others 
paſs Art, and always appear grateful when 
theſe attentions are paid to ourſelves. £ 
« Henry had moreover a facetious humour, 
which he knew how to temper.” A 
A cheerfulneſs of diſpoſition, joined to a 
facetious humour, are qualities ſo univerſally 
pleaſing, and fo eagerly is ſuch company em- 
braced, that the votaries of pleaſure ſearch 
after it in all places of entertainment, in hopes 
to partake of its ſympathetic influence. 
Hence the ſanguine youth, who wiſhes to 
derive pleaſure from every quarter, and diſ- 
penſe it again as liberally as it was given, ſoon | 
finds his chearful diſpoſition and facetious 
ſtories render him ſo welcome a viſitor to every 
company, that he cannot forbear the ſweet 
intercourſe. But mark the conſequence.— 
Home and domeftic endearments grow inſipid 
| —BvusrNngss becomes irkſome Embarraſſ- 
ments to fulfill his lawful engagements croud 
thick upon him — the GLass 1s ſought aſter, 
as a cordial to raiſe the drooping ſpirit, and 
bury deſponding thought —a broken conſtitu- 


tion and ruined eſtate ſoon enſue; for, al- 
though 
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though theſe be the liberal gifts of nature, yet 
they require that temperature which is record- 
ed in the character of this accompliſhed prince, 
and what no youth ſhould loſe ſight of in his 
conduct through life; without which, all our 
bother talents will be of little worth; and which 
"X Henxxy © knew how to temper.” 

Henry had, with all his other accompliſh- 


ments, © an affability of addreſs.” This qua- 


lity is an acquirement of ſtudy, by obſerving 
the eaſy manners of others, and overcoming 
that ſtubbornneſs which is found to prevail in 
uncultivated and ſavage nature : and therefore 
thoſe who would wiſh to palliate their want of 
this qualification, by accuſing the natural re- 
ſervedneſs of their diſpoſition, confeſs only, 
in other words, their want of that diſcipline 
which manifeſts the well-bred perſon. 

We ſhould, therefore, earneſtly recommend 
it, as worthy the attention of every youth, 
early to acquire an affability of addreſs, ſince 
it 1s the cheapeſt ſacrifice we can offer ; even 
a tribute which coſts nothing; but for which, 
in return, we receive no leſs than the good- 
will of Mgx. 


— HIS IEEE 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


. Henry I. made the length of his own arm to be the 
true ſtandard of an Englith ell. 
He commanded halfpence and farthings to be made 
round (they were {quare before): in the coining of them 
they were almoſt ſtruck through acroſs, ſo as eaſily to be 
divided into halves. 

A. D. 
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A. D. 1113. Value of a ſheep at this time, eightecu 
pence ; value of an ox three ſhillings. 


* 


Fatal Conſequence of INTEMPERANCE. 


A. D. 1120. Henry returning from Normandy to En- 
gland, prince WILLIAM his ſon, being detained by ſome 
accident, went on board a new ſhip belonging ro 'Thomas 
Fitzſtephen, whoſe father had carried the Conqueror in his 
firſt expedition againſt Harold ; and the young nobility, to 
the number of three hundred, crouded into the ſame veſſel; 
where they carouſed to the utmoſt intemperance; even the 
failors were indulged with wine to extreme intoxication ; 


and the maſter himſelf was ſo much fluſtered, that, being 


in a hurry to follow the king, they carried the ſhip upon a 
rock, where ſhe immediately foundered. 'The prince was 
put into the long boat, and had got clear of the ſhip ; when, 
hearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the counteſs of Perche, 
he ordered the ſeamen to row back, in hopes of taving her ; 
but the numbers who then crouded in ſoon ſunk the boat, 
and the prince with all his retinue periſned. Above an hun- 
dred and forty of the young noblemen, of the principal 
families in England and Normandy, were loſt on this occa- 
ſion. A butcher of Rouen was the only perſon on board 
who eſcaped ; he clung in the maſt, and was taken up next 
morning by the fiſhermen. Fitzſtephen, the captain, took 
hold alſo of the maſt; but, being informed by the butcher 
that prince William had periſhed, he ſaid, that he could 
not ſurvive the diſaſter, and he threw himſelf headlong into 
the ſea. Henry entertained hopes for three days, that his 
ſon had put into ſome diſtant port in England; but, when 
certain intelligence of the calamity was hrought him, he 
fainted away; and it was remarked, that he never after 
was ſeen to ſmile, nor ever recovered his wonted cheartulnets. 
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Character of STEPHEN. 


J 


5 


ENGLAND ſuffered great miſeries during 
the reign of this prince : but his perſonal cha- 
racer, allowing for the temerity and injuſtice 
of his uſurpation, appears not liable to any 
great exception; and he ſeems to have been 
well qualified, had he ſucceeded by a juſt title, 
to have promoted the happineſs and proſperity 
of his ſubjects. He was poſſeſſed of induſtry, 
aQivity, and courage, to a great degree ; was 
not deficient in ability, had the talent of 
gaining mens affections; and, notwithſtand- 
ing his precarious ſituation, never indulged 
himſelf in the exerciſe of any cruelty or re- 
venge. His advancement to the throne pro- 


| cured him neither tranquillity nor happineſs. 
Died 1154. HUME. 
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. Another Character of STEPHEN. 
A | | 
3 ST EPHEN was a prince of great courage, 
| fortitude, and activity, and might have reign 
ed with the approbation of his people, had he 
| : | not 
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not been harraſſed by the efforts of a power- 
ful competitor, which obliged him to take 
ſuch meaſures for his ſafety as were incon- 
ſiſtent with the dictates of honour, which in- 
deed his ambition prompted him to forego, in 
his firſt endeavours to aſcend the throne. 
His neceſſities afterwards compelled him to 
infringe the charter of privileges he granted 
at his acceſſion ; and he was inſtigated by his 
jealouſy and reſentment to commit the moſt 
flagrant outrages againſt gratitude and ſound 
policy, His vices, as a king, ſeem to have 
been the effect of troubles in which he was 
involved; for, as a man, he was brave, open, 
and liberal; and, during the ſhort calm that 
ſacceeded the tempeſt of his reign, he made a 
progreſs through his kingdom, publiſhed an 
edict to reſtrain all rapine and violence, and 
diſbanded the foreign mercenaries who had 
preyed ſo long on his people. | 
SMOLLETT. 


Obſervations on the Character of STEPHEN, 


THE uſe we would draw from the cha- 
rater of this prince is, that we ſhould not 
only moderate the ardour of ambitious ex- 
pectations, but check entirely the carcer of 
unlawful purſuits, which ſeldom produce, 
when the end is obtained, that felicity which 
a diſtant proſpect had promiſed us.“ Ste- 

« phen's 
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cc phen's advancement to the throne procured 
« him neither tranquillity nor happineſs.” 

And ſuch is the confeſſion of almoſt every 
individual, owing to an impioper eſtimate of 
their enjoyments during the time preſent. 


« Man never is, but always to be bleft.” 


To illuftrate this true line of the poet, it 
may beſt ſuit our purpoſe to produce an ex- 
ample: and here, too, we need not ſearch 
upon barren ground; for the world, alas! 
abounds with too many characters unhappy in 
the midſt of bleflings! _ | 
Suppoſe we take for our example a young 
gentleman at ſchool; happy, as moſt youths 
are, under the roof of diſcipline, reſpected 
by his governors and teachers. for his ſubmiſ- 
ſive demeanor and progreſſive improvement; 
admired by his friends for his ſuperior talents; 
beloved by his affociates for his hilarity and 
benevolence ;—yet the trammels of ſchool- 
exerciſe become irkſome, and he pants for a 
change of ſituation. The time arrives, and 
heenters the ſchool of buſineſs; intent upon 
ſtoring his mind with the- knowledge of his 
profeſſion, and laying ſchemes for his future 
= advancement; for Imagination perceives paths 
2X untrodden before, and Hope flatters him with 
FX ſucceſs in the purſuit. But theſe brilliant 
projects as yet exiſt oxy in imagination: he 
ss ſtill under the controul of a ſuperior ;. his 
fetters become daily more galling ; and liberty 
of ſelf-government advances with but linger- 


ing ſteps. 
This 
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This happy period arrives, however, at 
laſt, and he enters upon the ſtage of life with 
2 mind well ſtored with uſeful knowledge, 
and a diſpoſition adapted to buſineſs; which, 
by ſtrict application and good conduct, crown 
his labours with ſucceſs. 

Yet through anxiety for the attainment of 
one deſirable ſcheme, by the unexpected 
failure of another, and by a variety of inci- 
dents, intermixed with pleaſure and pain, 
hope and fear, occaſional loſſes and frequent 

ains;—his mind is harraſſed; he has not, 
with all his acquirements, obtained either 
„e tranquillity or happineſs.” 

Tn the eager purſuit after gain, he neglected 
to ſearch for an aſſociate who might partake 
with him in his pleaſures, and leſſen the 
weight of his cares; one who could drop 
along with him the ſympathetic tear, diſpel 
the wrinkles from his brow by a tender look, 
or cheer the heart by her captivating ſmiles. 

Among the many bleſſings he has been fa- 
voured with by Providence, he has yet to atk 
for ſuch an one. His prayers are - heard, and 
he calls her his own; and 1s further bleſſed 
with ſons and daughters, the bond and cement 
of connubial affection. What! not happy 
yet?—No, his children have raiſed 7re/+ 
wiſhes, and created e deſires. He conſiders 

them collectively and ſeparately; and he finds 
endearments in each, and perceives a difficulty 
in preferring one to another, either in honout 
or in riches. Could he but bequeath, there- 


fore, to each the ſame portion of good things 
he 


„ I: 
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om poſſeſſes himſelf, his happineſs would 


be complete indeed. What though Providence 


had ſucceſsfully crowned /zs labours, this had 
not been the purchaſe of eaſe, but the fruits 
3 


tinue thy favours a little longer, thou Gracious 


of toil, of carefulneſs, of anxiety.— Con- 


X Bcſtower of good, prays he; and then, with 
gratitude of heart, and contentment of mind, 
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will I enjoy the labour of my hands in “ tran- 
F< quillity and happineſs ;”—eat, drink, and 
But, alas! the infirmities of age have in- 
ſenſibly crept upon him; no longer is the 
voice of melody pleaſing to his ear, nor the 
W taſte o, wine agreeable to his palate. The los 
W of one child has palled every enjoyment ; but 
the loſs of his boſom companion brings hir 
grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 

lf the above be a true picture of life in an 
& advantageous ſituation, and poſſeſſing the good 
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things of the world without any reproach of 


is 


conduct, or ſting of conſcience; what muſt 
be the feelings of the man, whoſe ſteps, to 


bo 


obtain this poor reward, © have been mea- 
« ſures inconſiſtent with the dictates of ho- 
= nour * !” 

Fus, my young friends, ſhould you con- 


template the living examples which paſs before 
Fvour notice; or, in the ſtudy of hiſtory, re- 
ec upon the ſtriking features of character, 
ond by application learn to temper unwar— 


Wanted expectations, and put a proper efti- 


5 mate 
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Hume's character of Stephen. 
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enjoy ments are vain and uncertain. 'Y 
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mate on preſent bleſſings, becauſe © the na- 4 
« dow of this world paſſeth away,” and all its 


—— > IFZJDZIC<CE<<e< <<— 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


Ancient Engliſh valour diſplayed, in the behaviour | Y 
of Stephen, at the bartle of Lincoln, i141. 2 

Stephen, being left expoſed to the right and left, was 
ſurrounded by the enemy; and though he acted the part of 
an able general, and for a long time ſuſtained the battle 


© againſt extraordinary odds and efforts, he was at ng i 


obliged to yield to the adverſe fortune of the day. He | 'Y 
fought with inconceivable fury, until his battle-axe was 
broken to pieces; then, drawing his ſword, he defended © "0 
himſelf againſt a whole multitude, foaming with rage to ſee 
himſelf abandoned by his ſoldiers. In this unequal fight he 5 
ſhivered his ſword to pieces, and ſtill fought with his trun- by 4 
cheon, until he received a blow with 2 ſtone, which felled » 
him to the ground: yet he ſtarted up again upon his knees ; 
buf, before he could riſe, a knight called William de Kaines, 3 N 
ſpringing forward, and feizing his creft, prefented the point 
of his ſword, a threatened to put him inſtantly to death 
if he would not ſurrender. Notwithſtanding the extremity | 
to which he was reduced, he refuſed to yield to any perſon 
but the duke of Glouceſter, who, being near the ſpot, A 
came up and took him priſoner, together with four noblemen 
who had fought by his ſide. 1 9 
A. D. 1148. Several authors agree, that about this A 
time there were very conſiderable quantities of ſugar produ- A | 
ced in the iſle of Sicily.--The ancient Greeks and Romans 


uſed honey for ſweetening ; ſugar was not known amongthem. | 
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Character of HENRY II. 


THUS died, in the 58th year of his age, 
and thirty-fifth of his reign, the greateſt 
prince of his time for wiſdom, virtue, and 
ability, and the moſt powerful in extent of 
dominion, of all thoſe that had ever filled the 
throne of England. His character, both in 
public and private life, is almoſt without a 
blemiſh; and he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every 
accompliſhment, both of body and mind, 
which makes a man eſtimable or amiable. 
He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong, and well 
proportioned; his countenance was lively and 
engaging; his converſation affable and enter- 
taining; his elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, and 
ever at command, He loved peace, but poſ- 
ſeſſed both conduct and bravery in war; was 
provident without timidity ; ſevere in the exe- 
cution of juſtice without rigour; and tempe- 
rate without auſterity. He preſerved health, 
and kept himſelf from corpulency, to which 
he was ſomewhat inclincd, by an abſtemious 
diet, and by frequent exerciſe, particularly by 
hunting. When he could enjoy leiſure, he 
recreated himſelf in learned converſation or in 


D 2 read- 
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reading; and he cultivated his natural talents 
by ſtudy, above any prince of his time. His 
affections, as well as his enmities, were warm 
and durable; and his long experience of in- 
ratitude and infidelity of men never deſtroy- 
ed the natural fenfrbility of his temper, which 
diſpoſed him to friendſhip and focicty. His 
character has been tranſmitted to us by many 
writers who were his contemporaries; and it 
reſembles extremely, in its moſt remarkable 
ſtrokes, that of his maternal grandfather, 
Henry I. excepting only that ambition, which 
was a ruling paſſion in both, found not in the 
firſt Henry ſuch unexceptionable means of 
exerting itſelf, and puſhed that prince into 
meaſures which were both criminal in them- 
ſelves, and were the cauſe of further crimes, 
from which his grandſon's conduct was ha 


pily exempted. Died 1189. HUME. 
| IIS e<or—— 
Another Character of HENRY II. 


TH us died Henry in the fifty-ſeventh year 


of his age (Hume ſays 58), and thirty-fifth of 4 


his reign, in the courſe of which he had, on 
ſundry occaſions, diſplayed all the abilities of a 
politician, all the ſagacity of a legiſlator, and 
all the magnanimity of a hero. He lived re- 
vered above all the princes of his time; and 
his death was deeply lamented by his ſubjects, 
whoſe happineſs ſeems to have been the chief 
aim of all his endeavours. He not only enacted 

 whole- 


* 
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wholeſome laws, but ſaw them executed with 
great punctuality. He was generous, even to 
admiration, with regard to thoſe who commit- 
ted offences againſt his own perſon; but he 
never forgave the injuries that were offered to 
his people, for atrocious crimes were puniſhed 
ſeverely without reſpe& of perſons. He was 
of a middle ftature, and the moſt exact pro- 
ortion ; his countenance was round, fair and 
ruddy; his blue eyes were mild and engaging, 
except in a tranſport of paſſion, when they 
ſparkled like lightning, to the terror of the 
beholders. He was broad-cheſted, ſtrong, 
muſcular, and inclined to be corpulent, though 
he prevented the bad effects of this diſpoſition 
by hard exercife and continual fatigue : he 
was temperate in his meals, even to a degree 
of abſtinence, and feldom or ever ſat down, 
except at ſupper : he was eloquent, agreeable, 
and facetious; remarkably courteous and po- 
lite; compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs; ſo chari- 
table, that he conſtantly allotted one tenth of 
his houſehold” proviſions to the poor, and in 
time of dcarth he maintained ten thouſand in- 
_ digent perſons, from the beginning of ſpring 
fill the end of autumn. His talents, naturally 
good, he had cultivated with great aſſiduity, 
and delighted 'in the converſation of learned 
men, to whom he was a generous benefactor. 
His memory was ſo ſurprifingly tenacious, 
that he never forgot a face nor a circumſtance 
that was worth remembering. ' Though ſupe- 
rior to his contemporaries in ſtrength, riches, 
true courage, and military flall; he never en- 
ATP gaged 
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gaged in war without reluctance, and was ſo 
averſe to bloodſhed, that he expreſſed an un- 
common grief at the loſs of every private ſol- 
dier: yet was he not exempt from human 
frailties; his paſſions, naturally violent, often 
hurried him to exceſs; he was prone to anger, 
tranſported with the luſt of power, and par- 
ticularly accuſed of incontinence, not only in 
the affair of Roſamond, whom he is ſaid to 
have concealed in a labyrinth at Woodſtock, 
from the jealous enquiry of his wife, but alſo 
in a ſuppoſed commerce with the French prin- 
ceſs Adalais, who was bred in England as the 
ſuture wife of his ſan Richard. This infa- 
mous breach of honour and hoſpitality, if he 
was actually guilty, is the fouleſt ſtain upon 
bis character; though the fact is doubtful, and 
we hope the charge untrue. . 
SMOLLETT. 


Another Character of HENRY II. 


HENRY II. was certainly the greateſt and 


moiſt accompliſhed prince that had filled the 
Engliſh throne ſince the Norman Conqueſt, 
and inferior to very few of our princes in any 
future period. In his perſon, which is very 
minutely deſcribed by ſeveral contemporary 
Writers, he was of middle ſtature, remarkably 
ſtrong and active, but inclining to corpulency, 
which he guarded againſt by abſtemiouſneſs 
and continual exerciſe. His countenance was 
3 | | comely, 
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comely, and his eyes had a mild luſtre, 2 


when angry, and then they were uncommonly 


fierce and ſparkling. In the very laſt years of 
life, he mounted a horſe with greater agility, 


and rode with greater ſpirit, than any of his 


courticrs, either in hunting or in a journey. 
In his deportment he was exceedingly polite 
and agreeable, except to perſons of a haughty 


* ſpirit and carriage, whom he delighted to 


humble. His converſation was pleaſant and 
facetious; his elocution eaſy, eloquent, and 
graceful. His heart was warm, and his paſ- 


| lions ſtrong, which rendered him an ardent 
lover, but not a faithful huſband; a zealous 
friend, but a formidable enemy; a kind maſter, 


and but too indulgent a parent. His under- 


ſtanding, which was naturally good, was im- 


proved by an excellent education, under his 
uncle, earl of Glouceſter; by aſſiduous read- 


23 ing of the beſt books, particularly hiſtory ; 
and by frequent converſation of the wiſeſt 
men: by which means he became the moſt 


| learned prince, and the greateſt politician, in 


the age in which he flouriſhed. His memory 
was ſo tenacious, that he remembered almoſt 
all he read or heard, and never forgot a face he 
had once ſeen. He avoided war from princi- 
ples of humanity and prudence; but, when it 
became neceſſary, he carried it on with fo 
much courage, conduct, and activity, that he 
conſtantly baffled all the ſchemes of all his ene- 
mies. In the arts of peace he greatly delighted 
and excelled; a munificent patron of learning 


and learned men, a great encoprager of the 
| arts, 
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arts, expending immenſe ſums in fortifying 
| towns and caſtles, repairing old, and building 
| new places, and adorning them with gardens, 
parks, and fiſh ponds; in a word, one of his 3 
greateſt enemies acknowledges, < That he was KF 
„ endowed with ſo many excellent qualities, « 
e both natural and acquired, that there was 
* no prince in the world comparable to him.” * cc 


HENRY. > 

3 
— >> Zx<<<c<<c<— . 0 
Obſervations on the Character of HENRY II. yp 
Ne 
IN the character of this prince, there is a ca- c 
talogue of pleaſing qualities and ſhining vir- i. 
tues enumerated, which dignify human na- At 
ture; but they agree ſo nearly with thoſe of Þ 
his grandfather, that there ſeems ſcarcely any WF © 
| other diſtinction than what ariſes from variety 1 
| of language more copiouſly expreſied. Hume C 
j acknowledges, © This character reſembles ex- t 
| c“ tremely, in its moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that - 
i of his maternal grandfather, Henry J.“ f 
ll As we obſerved upon a former occaſion, in t 
i theſe remote periods, materials fufficient have T 
i not been tranſmitted, from which modern hiſ- j 
torians might deſcribe peculiarities of feature t 

through the veil of darkneſs which obſcured 
the nicer touches; for although, in portraits, : 
as well as characters, of the ſame line, there : 
may be a family likeneſs, yet there is ftill a di- : 
ſtinguiſhable peculiarity of feature ſufficient to FF ! 
diſcriminate both perſon and character. This, 1 * 


by 
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by the way; for, from the contemplation of a 
character ſo engaging and accompliſhed as that 
of Henry II. much inſtruction may be ob- 
X tained. 

Henry preſerved health, and kept himſelf 
( from corpulency (to which he was ſomewhat 
. inclined) by abſtemious diet, and frequent 
„ exerciſe.” 

Z Health is ſo invaluable a bleſſing, that its 
price is more precious than rubies, ſince with- 
Z out it neither honours, nor wealth, will afford 
the poſſeſſor any enjoyment; but to preſerve 
2X which certain tributes are to be paid, and ſa- 
crifices offered: and to which purpoſe, we 
cannot probably take a better example, than 
imitating the conduct of Henry, of reſtraining 
the appetite by an © abſtemious diet;” and, 
perhaps, the moſt rational, pleaſing, and leaſt 
expenſive amuſement may be, © frequent ex- 
2 © erciſe” on horſeback, or a walk on foot, as 
X circumſtances ſuit, and wherein we can con- 
template upon the beautiful ſcenery of nature, 
enjoy the balmy gales of the morn, or the re- 
freſhing coolneſs of the eve, and by the wiſe 
temperature of both theſe practices eſcape the 
nauſcous draught of the apothecary, and en- 
joy ſound health, which contributes not a little 
to vigour of mind. | 

When Henry could enjoy leiſure, he re- 
created himſelf in learned converſation, or 
« 1n reading.” 

To a liberal and well improved mind, there 
is, probably, no entertainment ſo engaging, 
as that in which Henry employed his _— 

ours 
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hours. The converſation of learned men, 
when unreſtrained, and without affectation, 


is not only the moſt rational, but the higheſt 
feaſt of which the mind is capable; for, by 
the warmth of converſation, TzxuTH acquires 
additional ſtrength, and knowledge thereby is 
enforced and diffuſed, but, when enlivened by 
wit, and the ſuperiax powers of eloquence, it 
makes an impreſſion which is not ſoon ct- 
faced. 

But when this pleaſureable intercourſe can- 
not be enjoyed, how happy a ſubſtitute have 
we to ſupply its place. That faculty of com- 
municating our ideas to diſtant places and fu- 
ture ages (which ſeems to be rather an imme- 
diate gift of the divinity, than the invention 
of man), affords us an inexhauſtible fund of 
entertainment “. : 

How delightful is the refleQion ! and, were 
it not that habit had occaſioned us to overlook 
it, how ſurprizing the effect! That the exalted 
33 and grand conceptions cf thoſe men, 
who, from the earlieſt ages, have been looked 
upon as the ornaments of human nature, are 
preſented to our minds undiminiſhed by length 
of time, and endued with all the energy with 
which they were firſt conceiyed and expreſſed; 


inſomuch, that we may be allowed, without 


exceeding 


* 'The noble art to Cadmus owes its riſe, 

Of painting words, and ſpeaking to the eyes. 

He {rſt in wondrous fetters bound 

The airy voice, and ſtopp'd the flying ſound : 

The various figures by his pencil wrought 

Gave colour, form, and body to the thought. 
oulivan's Philoſophical Rhapſodics. 
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exceeding the bounds of truth, to ſay, that the 
ſpirits of thoſe immortal characters attend us 
at all times, ready to be the companions of 
Z our leiſure hours, to open to us their ſtores of 
# wiſdom, which have been the admiration of 
ſucceeding ages. 

4 This pleaſurable intercourſe of the ſociety 
of learned men has its price, which is no 
trifling purchaſe; for theſe valuable acquire- 
ments can only be obtained upon certain con- 
ditions. In other words, converſation is a 
traffic, and to carry on the figure, except we 
have ſtock to bring to market, we can make 
no exchange; that thoſe who wiſh to attract 
the notice of the learned muſt have ſomething 
valuable to transfer. But the ingenuous youth 
may naturally aſk, “If theſe are the ferme of 
« admiſſion into the company of our ſupe- 
C riors, we muſt for ever be excluded, ſince, 
«* notwithſtanding our warm deſire after, and 
C endeavour to obtain knowledge, we ſtill feel 
* ourſelves deficient in that ſound wiſdom, 
* experience, and diſcernment, which matu- 
« rity has procured hem?“ 

The obſervation may be in ſome degree 
true; nevertheleſs, an aſpiring youth, if poſ- 
ſeſſed of eaſy addreſs and modeſt deportment, 
and deſirous to draw his knowledge of men and 
things from the fountain of nature, in the ſo- 
ciety of men liberal of ſentiment, and ready 
to communicate, will {till find ſome foſtering 
hand held forth, to encourage, cheriſh, and 
ſupport his ſteps on his firſt entrance upon the 


Wo theatre of the world: provided he has purſued 
the 
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the introductory means, which cannot be bet. 


ter explained than following the practice, and i of 

imitating the conduct of the accompliſhed i ba 

Henry II. namely, © by affiduouſly reading f 

cc the beſt books” “ ivati ; ſtr 

the belt books'—* by cultivating his natu- WF © 
„ 


&« ral talents.” 
— 2 Eee 
NOTES HISTORICATI 


* A. D. 1162. A frolick of king Henry TI. with his 
chancellor Becket (afterwards the archbiſhop), which ſhews 8 
the manners of this age. | | | 4 

HENRY, beſides committing all his more important buſi- 
neſs to Becket's management, honoured him with his 
friendſhip and intimacy; and, whenever he was diſpoſed to 
relax a little, by ſports of any kind, he admitted his chan- 
cellor to the party. | _ 8 

One day, as the king and chancellor were riding in the 
ſtreets of London together, they obſerved a beggar who was 
ſhivering with cold. “ Would it not be pralſe-worthy, 
ſaid the king, “ to. give the poor man a warm coat in this 
« ſevere ſeaſon ?” «© It would, ſurely,” replies the chan- 

cellor; “and you do well, fir, in thinking of ſuch good 
int « actions.” «© Then he ſhall have one preſently,” replied WM 


th t. 
ll the king; and ſeizing the fkirt of the chancellor's coat, » 

. began to pull it violently. The chancellor defended himſelf 

i for fome time, and they had both of them like to have 


tumbled off their horſes in the ſtreet ; when Becket, after a 

vehement ſtruggle, let go his coat, which the king beſtowed | 
on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the quality of the 
perſons, was not a little ſurprized with the preſent. _ 


wr, ee 


a hs We Ah | 
A. D. 1110. The Welſh hiſtorians hand down the fol- | 


lowing romantic account of a diſcovery made this year, of a 
country far weſt of Europe, by one Madoc, a younger ſon i 
of Owen Guyneth, prince of North Wales. This Madoc, 
ſeeing his brethren and nephews at war for the ſucceſſion of 

their 


E their father, and his country involved in miſery, choſe to 
ſcek adventures in fome foreign land: for this end he em- 
barked in a ſhip from the North coaſt of Ireland, fand failing 
far weſtward, he came to a land where he diſcovered many 
ſtrange things. He, however, returned to Wales again, 
where he provided no leſs. than ten fail of ſhips, on which 
he engaged a good number af both ſexes, with whom he 
again failed for that ſtrange country, from whence neither 
he nor any of his company ever returned, nor were ever 
heard of more. Others ſay, that he left the people there, 
and returned to Wales, from whence he returned a third 
time, but was never heard of more. 
5 Some relations of the Spaniards, who diſcovered AuE- 
is nc 330 years after, ſeem, though faintly, to confirm this 
X ſtory ; who affirm, that at their firſt arrival the native 
Indians paid honour te the croſs. There are elf writers 
who have found out an affinity between ſeveral words in the 
native Indian language of the Americans, and thoſe of the 


Welſh tongue. 
G L A 5$ Ss. 


About this time glaſs windows are ſaid to have begun to 
be uſed in England : they had been diſcovered long before, 
and, though very ſcarce, in private houſes, and ranked till 
now even as a kind of luxury, and as marks of great mag- 
nificence. Italy had them firſt, next France, from whence 


they came into England. 


ST. PAUL'Y 


A. D. 1187. The ancient cathedral church of St. Paul's 
in London being burnt down, a new one, much larger, was 
begun, built on arches or vaults of ſtone, which was then 
reckoned a more wonderful work than betore known in this 
nation, and now brought in by the French; the ſtones being 


fetched from Caen in Normandy. 
4 ANDERSON. 


Specimen 
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Specimen of the Engliſh language in the time of Henry 
II. from the Lord's Prayer, rendered thus by Pope Adrian, 4 
an Engliſhman, in metre, to be more eaſily remembered by 
the people: 9 


Ore fader, in heaven rich, 

Thy name be hallyed ever lich. 
Thou bring us thy michell blifle ; 
Als hit in heaven y. doe, 
That in yearth beene it alſo, 

That holy bread that laſteth ay, 
Thou ſend it ous this ilke day, 
Forgive us all that we have don, 
As we forgivet uch other mon : 
Ne let us fall into no foundling, 
Ac ſhilld ous from the fowle thing. 


Cha- 


H N 


Character of RICHARD I. 


4 THE moſt ſhining part of this prince's cha- 
racter was his military talents; no man ever in 
that romantic age carried courage and intrepi- 
dity to a greater height; and this quality 
gained him the appellation of the /7on-hearted, 
cxur de lion. He paſſionately loved glory; and 
as his conduct in the field was not inferior to 
his valour, he ſeems to have poſleſſed every 
talent neceſſary for acquiring it; his reſent- 
ments alſo were high, his pride unconquerable, 
and his ſubjects, as well as his neighbours, had 
therefore reaſon to apprehend, from the con- 
tinuance of his reign, a perpetual ſcene of 
blood arid violence. Of an impetuous and 
vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed by all 
the good as well as the bad qualities which 
are incident to that character. He was open, 
frank, generous, ſincere, and brave ; he was 
revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, 
and cruel, and was thus better calculated to 
dazzle men by the ſplendour of his enter- 
prizes, than either to promote their happineſs 
or his own grandeur by a ſound and well- 
regulated policy. As military talents make 
great impreſſion on the people, he ſeems to 


have been much beloved by his Engliſh ſub- 
jects 5 
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jects; and he is remarked to have been the 
firſt prince of the Norman line who bore a 


ſincere affection and regard for them. He paſled 
however, only four months of his reign in that i 


kingdom: the cruſade employed him near 


three years : he was detained about four 90 
months in captivity; the reſt of his reign was 
ſpent either in war, or preparations for war 


againſt France: and he was ſo pleaſed with 


the fame which he had acquired in the Eaſt, | 


that he ſeemed determined, notwithſtanding 


all his paſt misfortunes, to have further ex- | 


hauſted his kingdom, and to have expoſed 
himſelf to new hazards by conducting another 


expedition againſt the infidels, Died April 6, | 
1199, aged 42. Reigned ten years. 


HUME. 
. 


Another Character of RICHARD Il. 


T ls renowned prince was tall, ſtrong, 


ſtraight, and well-proportioned. His arms 
were remarkably long, his eyes blue, and full 
of vivacity ; his hair was of a yellowiſh co- 
lour ; his countenance fair and comely, and 
his air majeſtic. He was endowed with good 


natural underſtanding ; his penetration was | 


uncommon ; he poſſeſſed a fund of manly 
eloquence; his converſation was ſpirited, and 
he was admired for his talents of repartee ; as 
for his courage and ability in war, both Eu- 
rope and Aſia reſound with his praiſe. The 


Saracens 
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Saracens ſtilled their children with the terror 
of his name; and Saladine, who was an ac- 
compliſhed prince, admired his valour to ſuch 
a degree of enthuſiaſm, that immediately after 
Richard had defeated him on the plains of 
Joppa, he ſent him a couple of fine Arabian 
horſes, in token of his eſteem ; a polite com- 
liment, which Richard returned with magni- 
Font preſents. Theſe are the ſhining parts of 
his character, which, however, cannot dazzle 
the judicious obſerver ſo much, but that he 
may perceive a number of blemiſhes, which 
no hiſtorian has been able to efface from tho 
memory of this celebrated monarch. His in- 
gratitude and want of filial affection are un- 
pardonable. He was proud, haughty, ambi- 
tious, choleric, cruel, vindictive, and debauch- 
ed; nothing could equal his rapaciouſneſs but 
his profuſion, and, indeed, the one was the 
effect of the other; he was a tyrant: to his 
wife, as well as to his people, who groaned 
under his taxations to ſuch a degree, that even, 
the glory of his vidories did not exempt him 
from their execrations; in a word, he has 
been aptly compared to a lion, a ſpecies of 
animals which he reſembled not only in cou- 
rage, but likewiſe in ferocity. 7 
SMOLLETT. 


— 


E Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Character of RICHARD I. 


As this prince is chiefly celebratcd for his 
military valour, and his knowledge of the art 
of war, any obſervations for the uſe of my 

Fair friends can hardly be expected to be de- 
duced from a character © who has been aptly 
* compared to a lion, a ſpecies of animal 
* which he reſembled, not only in courage, 
but likewiſe in ferocity.” 

We will, therefore, offer ſome remarks, 
which may be uſeful in reading hiſtory, ex- 
emplified from hiſtorical extracts. | 

Amongſt the uſeful and intereſting know- 
ledge acquired from the ſtudy of hiſtory, per- 
haps there is no ſubjet more entertaining 
than obſervations on the manners and cuſtoms 
of mankind in different periods, and the pro- 
greſs of the human mind in the acquirement | 
of knowledge and refinement of manners, the C: 
tempering of ſevere laws, and the better ſe- 
curity of our liberties ; which the progreſs of 
learning, and influence of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, have happily meliorated and effected. 

The character of Richard exhibits a ſtriking 
example of the difference of manners at dif- 
ferent periods. Richard was revengeful, 
« ambitious, domineering, haughty, cruel ; 
te and, moreover, open, frank, generous, ſin- 
* cere,. and brave.” 


" - 
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The two qualities, bravery and cruelty, by 
no means correſpond with the behaviour of the 
military heroes.of modern times; but the cruel 
practices of theſe barbarous ages are too ſhock- 
ing, nor ſhould the recital have diſgraced aur 
pages only by way of exhibiting the contraſt. 
We are told, that Saladin having refuſed to 
4 ratify a certain capitulation, the king of Eng- 
land ordered all his priſoners, to the number 
of five thouſand, to be butchered ; and the 
war between England and France was carried. 
on with ſo much animoſity, as to cauſe the 
eyes of the priſoners taken in battle to be put 
out by both parties. 

Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges, refuſing to 
deliver a treaſure diſcovered by a peaſant in 
digging, which was claimed by the ſovereign 
as lord paramount, he aſſembled a body of 
troops, and inveſted the caſtle of Chalus, where 
he underſtood this curious treaſure was lodged, 
which he intended to take by force, and hang 
every priſoner. On the fourth day of the 
W ficge, as he rode about the place with Mar- 
caddee, to obſerve where the aſſault might be 
given with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, he was 
ſhot in the ſhoulder by an arrow from a croſs- 
bow ; and the unſkilful ſurgeon, endeavouring 
to diſengage it from the fleſh, mangled the 
part in ſuch a manner, that a gangrene en- 
ſued. 

The king, ſenſible that his end was ap- 
proaching, ſent for Bertram de Gourdon, who 
he knew had purpoſely ſhot the arrow, and 
alked him, © Wretch, what have I ever done 

E 2 en 
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« yon, that you ſhould have thus ſought my 
life? — What have you done me:!“ re- 
plied coolly the priſoner: “ you killed 
« with your own hands my father, and my 
« two brothers; and you intended to have 


« hanged me; I am now in your power, and 


« you may take revenge by inflicting on me 
ce your ſevereſt torments ; but I ſhall endure 
e them all with pleaſure, ſince that, with mine 
© own hands, I have rid the world of ſuch a 
c nuiſance.” Struck with the reply, and the 
horrors of approaching death, Richard ordered 
Gourdon to be ſet at liberty and rewarded ; 


but Marcaddee, ruffian- like, inſtead, ſeized 


the unhappy man, flead him alive, and then 
hanged him. | 
Hiſtory informs us, that poachers in foreſts 
were even under this ſavage treatment, their 
bodies being mutilated, and eyes bored out. 


" Whilſt modern times exhibit acts of mode- 


ration and humanity to the vanquiſhed. Wit- 
neſs the effort of a Cur Tis, who daringly 
ſtepped forth at the late fiege of Gibraltar, 
through imminent danger, gallantly and hu- 
manely to fave the lives even of enemies, who 
muſt have periſhed if not aided at that critical 


juncture. 


Thus ſings the Poet : 


« Even war, terrific war, has learn'd to wear 
« A milder garb, and features leſs ſevere. 
« The fury of the doubtful conflict o'er, 
6 Though gorg'd with death, and red with ſtreaming gore; 
© The valiant captive meets attentive care, 
« And vanquiſh'd foes fraternal kindacſs ſhare. 

«© Humanity, 
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« Humanity, ſtill meek, and prompt to ſave, 
« Heals every wound the bleeding conquelt gave; 
« Bids the worſt horrors of the battle ceaſe, 


« And lends Bellona half the charms of peace.” 
Peoye's Progreſs of Refinement. 


It may not be amiſs to remark, that Smol- 
lett, along with hiſtorical characters, ſeldom - - 
fails to deſcribe the perſonal features. Why 
he ſhould pay ſo much attention to this parti- 
cular, we can only gueſs; probably owing to 
his profeſſion, being bred a ſurgeon, which 
might early initiate him to obſerve the form 
of the limbs, muſcular texture, and predomi- 
nant lines of the countenance ; add to this 
his talent for novel writing, which he culti- 
vated with good ſucceſs, and which urged 
him to obſerve the features as well as faculties 
of mankind. A genius ſuch as his, ſpecu- 
lative and induſtrious (for he continued the 
uſe of his pen to an advanced period of lite), 
was continually upon the watch, we may ſup- 
pole, for objects to ſuit his purpoſe. We may 
further obſerve a ſtrong propeniity to this ſub- 
zect, from his giving along with hiſtory en- 
gra ved likeneſſes of his different heroes. What 
we would infer from the above, which may 
ſeem too trivial, is, that in our reading we 
ſhould conſider and duly weigh the peculiar 
qualities, eſtabliſhed opinions, and particular 
aims of the hiſtorians, as well as the ſubject 
of his hiſtory, and by the exertion of our own 
judgment, by his manner of ſtating the fact, 
ro infer cauſes and events, not according to 


/zs, but our own conceptions. 
NOTES 
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NOTES HISTORICA L. 


BulLPINGSs. 


In theſe early times, fo one and brick buildings were very 
25 even in the city of London, although neceſſary, ſince 

as yet there was no nightly watch. To guard, therefore, 
againſt thieves as well as againſt fre, which laſt calamity Be 
was frequently happening, when its houſes, till now, were 
generally built of timber, and covered with reeds and ſtraw ; 
| it was in the firſt year of Richard I. decreed (in the mayor- 
alty of Fitzailwine), „that thenceforth no houſes ſhould be 
„ built within the city but of ſtone, to a certain height, 
« and that they ſhould be covered with late, or with 52 
cc burnt tile.” 5 

A hide of land, that is, one bundrgd and twenty acres, 
was commonly let for twenty ſhillings a year. 4 

The value of an ox was five ſhillings; of a labouring 
horſe the ſame ; of a ſow one ſhilling ; of a ſheep with fine 
wool ten pence, with coarſe wool ſix-pence. But we ſhould i 
obſerve, that a pound flerling was a pound weight of ſilver, 
conſequently a ſhilling was equal to three of ours. It was i 
then the twentieth part of a pound troy, it is now the ſixty. 
fifth part of a pound troy ; Hume obſerves, that allowing 
that England has now above fifty times more induſtry, and 
three times more people than it had at the Conqueſt, and 
for ſome reigns after it, we are, upon that fuppoſition, to 
imagine, taking all circumſtances together, that every ſum 
of money mentioned by hiſtorians is, as it were, multiplied 
à hundred fold above 2 m of the ſame denomination at 


e 
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CharaQer of ] O H N. 


4 TA character of this prince 1s nothing but 
Ja complication of vices, equally mean and 


odious, ruinous to himſelf, and deſtructive to 


1 his people: cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, 
licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, 


and cruelty ; all theſe qualities too evidently 


appear in the ſeveral incidents of his life, to 


give us room to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable 
picture has been any wiſe overcharged by the 


prejudice of the ancient hiſtorians. It is hard 


to ſay whether his conduct to his father, his 
brother, his nephew, or his ſubjects, was moſt 


culpable; or whether his crimes in theſe re- 
ſpects were not even exceeded by the baſeneſs 
& which appeared in his tranſactions with the 
king of France, the pope, and the barons. 


His dominions, when they devolved to him by 
the death of his brother, were more extenſive 
than have ever ſince his time been ruled by 


any Engliſh monarch. But he firſt loſt, by 
his miſconduQ, the flouriſhing provinces in 
France; the ancient patrimony of his family, 
Ne ſubjected his kingdom to a ſhameful vaſ- 
ſalage under the ſee of Rome; he ſaw the 
prerogatives of his crown diminiſhed by law, 
and ſtill more reduced by faction; and he died 

Wt laſt when in danger of being totally expelled 


by 
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by a foreign power, and of either ending his 
life miſerably in a priſon, or ſeeking ſhelter as 
a fugitive from the purſuit of his enemies. | 

The prejudices againſt this prince were ſo i 
violent, that he was believed to have ſent an 
embaſſy to the emperor of Morocco, and to 70 
have offered to change his religion and become 
Mahometan, in order to purchafe the protec- 
tion of that monarch; but, though that ſtory a 
is told us on plauſible authority, it is in itſelf } 
utterly improbable, except that there is nothing 
ſo incredible as may not become likely from 
the ſolly and wickedneſs of John. Died 1216. 

EY | HUME. 


—— > 


Another Character of JOHN. 


J OHN was in his perſon taller than the mid- 
dle ſize, of a good ſhape and agreeuble coun- WM 
tenance ; with reſpect to his diſpoſition, it is 
ſtrongly delineated in the tranſactions of his 
reign. If his underſtanding was contemptible, o. 
his heart was the object of deteſtation; we P. 
find him ſlothful, ſhallow, proud, imperious, ſe 
cowardly, libidinous, and inconſtant, abject tt 
in adverſity, and overbearing in ſucceſs; con- ri 
temned and hated by his ſpbjefts, over whom ei 
he tyrannized to the utmait of his power; ab- h 
horred by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed with fi 
exactions; and deſpiſed by all the neighbour-WF '5 
ing princes of Europe: though he might have t. 
paſſed through life without incurring ſuch t 
1 load 
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load of cdium and contempt, had not his reign 
been perplexed by the turbulence of his barons, 
the rapaciouſneſs of the pope, and the ambi- 
tion of ſuch a monarch as Philip Auguſtus; 
W his character could never have afforded one 
quality that would have exempted him from 
the diſguſt and ſcorn of his people: neverthe- 
leſs, it muſt be owned, that his reign is not 
altogether barren of laudable tranſactions. He 
regulated the form of the government in the 
city of London, and ſeveral other places in 
the kingdom. He was tne firſt who coined 


ſterling money. SMOLLETT 


Obſervations on the Character of JOHN. 


6 I Tis very certain that no man is fit for every 
thing; but it is as certain too, that there is 
$5 


W ſcarce any one man who is not fit for ſome- 


thing; which ſomething nature plainly points 
out to him, by giving him a tendency and 
propenſity to it. Common ſenſe to the mind 
| ſeems to be what conſcience is to the heart, 
| the faithful and conſtant miniſter of what is 
right and wrong. Every one finds in himſelf, 


either from nature or education (for they are 
hard to diſtinguiſh, a peculiar bent and diſpo- 


ſition towards ſome particular character; nor 
is it caſy, without peculiar exertions and con- 
tinual ſtruggles, to overcome the biaſs. Hence 
it follows, that if this talent, diſpoſition, or 

pro- 
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ropenſity, be cultivated, ſucceſs will moſt 
fikely enſue, and perhaps eminence be obtain- 
ed; whereas, if neglected, the progreſs will 
be inconſiderable, and the reward only ri- 
dicule. 

A man may eaſily ſink many virtues by the 
weight of one folly, but will not be able to 
protect many follies by the force of one vir- 
tue. We cannot too much admire the wiſ- 
dom of that ſtate which watched over the 
particular propenſities of the riſing generation, 
and their ſteady adherence to the voice of 
nature in the choice of that profeſſion for their 
youth which beſt ſuited their abilities and diſ- 
poſitions : nay, even due care was taken in 
the education of their princes, that they might 
be fit for ſomething, for they were always 
inſtructed in ſome other art beſides that of 
government, ſo that, if their genius did not 
lead them to be able princes, they might at 
leaſt be uſeful to ſociety. 

The conſtitution of this kingdom does not 
adopt this cuſtom, elſe we may ſuppoſe John 
had never aſcended the throne; ſince “ his 
character had no one quality that would 
e have exempted him from the diſguſt and 
« ſcorn of his people.” 

Nevertheleſs, if in common life parents 
would adhere to the voice of nature, in chooſ- 
ing a profeſſion fitted to the abilities of their 
ſons, rather than yield to a favourite propen- 
ſity of forcing them into an employment, 
wherein no talents ſufficient to diſcharge the 
duties thereof are given, we may reaſonably 
believe 
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believe much good would accrue to the ſtate 
in general, and to individuals in particular. 
But what we would further infer upon this 
ſubject is, that theſe parents who have it in 
their power, by being poſſeſſed of property, 
of giving their children an education ſuitable 
to the ſtation in life they ſhould fill, and yet 
wilfully neglect this eſſential point; we may 
aſſert, do not properly diſcharge their duty as 
good members to ſociety, or as good parents to 
their offspring ; and that they want the en- 
forcing law of the forementioned ſtate to 
compel them to it; nay, we may venture 
ſay, ſuch parents may, in ſome meaſure, be 
chargeable with the guilt of a child's bad con- 
duct in life hereafter, in conſequence of want 
of timely and proper inſtruction in infancy, 
How many examples may every one's memory 
recollect, of parents who have toiled all their 
days to lay field to field, and add houſe to 
houſe, in addition to his child's portion; but 
with all theſe additions ſtill neglect the one 
thing ncedful; —of lay ing out a very ſmall part 
of his property, in procuring for him a fait- 
able education; that know/edge, whereby he 
might poſſeſs it with honour to himſelf, ſo as 
to become an ornament to his country, and a 
bleſſing to ſociety. 
it may be, that penuriouſneſs might have 
reſtrained the avaricious and 11]|-judging parent 
from laying out this ſmall ſum towards the 
welfare of his child ; or it might be weakneſs, 
a fooliſh fondneſs, through a miſtaken opinion 
that the child could not undergo ſchool diſ- 
cipline. But, accuſtomed to indulgence from 
infancy, 


A 
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infancy, he imagines he has a right ſtill to in. 
dulge his growing paſſions, which ſo much 
weaken his frame, that a debilitated old man 
appears, before the vigour of manhood has if 
yet matured his body or mind. Not being a 
fit companion for the more rational part, who 
have cultivated their talents in due ſeaſon, he 
cannot gain admittance into their circle ; nor, 
if he could, would he be able to enjoy it. 
Comfortleſs in thus being debarred ſocial con- 
verſe—with a mind barren, uncultivated, not | 
affording any one reſource of pleaſure, either 
from books or the arts, or the contemplation 
of any uſeful work done or intended, or the 
heartfelt joy of one ſingle benevolent act per- 
formed, he ſeeks for what 1s yet within his 
reach, the company of the loweſt order, the 
very refuſe, the diſgrace of humanity ; a 


party of ſycophants, who will flatter for the 


fake of a dinner, and with a fiend-like plea- 


ſure will lead him on from ſin to 1in till he is 


plunged into a ſea of licentiouſneſs, whereby 
his riches take themſelves wings and fly away 
with more rapidity than they were at firſt ac- 
cumulated. If the young ſpendthrift, through 
a natural good conſtitution, ſhould ſurvive the 
loſs of wealth ; he lives a wretched monument 
of diſtreſs and contempt, neither talents for 
employment, nor friend to patronize him. 
'The ſhort inference which may be drawn from 
the whole, cannot be better expreſſed than in 
the words of the ſacred penman : © Train up 
* a child in the way he hu go, and when 


« he is old he will not depart from it.” 
cc He 
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« He that loveth his ſon, cauſeth him oft 
to feel the rod, that he may have joy of him 
in the end. He that chaſtiſeth his ſon, fhall 
have joy in him, and ſhall rejoice of him 
among his acquaintance. He that teach- 
eth his ſon, grieveth his enemy; and be- 
fore his friends he ſhall rejoice of him. 
« Though his father die, yet he is as though 
& he was not dead, for he hath left behind 
« him one that is like himſelf. While he 
« lived, he ſaw and rejoiced in him; and 
« when he died, he was not ſorrowful. He 
« that maketh too much of his ſon, ſhall 
« bind up his wounds, and his bowels will be 
ce troubled at every cry. An horſe not broken 
“ becometh headſtrong, and a child left to 
« himſelf will be wilful. Cocker thy child, 
« and he ſhall make thee afraid: play with 
« him, and he will bring thee to heavineſs : 
« laugh not with him leſt thou have ſorrow! 
e with him, and leſt thou gnaſh teeth in the 
« end. Give him no liberty in his youth, and 
'* wink not at his follies.” | | 


Advice of the wiſe ſon of Serach. 


000020000000 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


A. D. 1199. King John gave corporations the privilege 
of annually electing the chief officer, or ruler of their town, 
out of their own body : whereas before this time the crown 
always appointed a chief officer, who ruled them (ſometimes. 
arbitrarily enough), and raiſed the ſeveral taxes: from 
which privilege aroſe the preſent annual magiſtracy of cor- 
porations. 


B 47 adr, 
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Brady, the hiftorian, informs us, before this time people 
could not -marry their own children to whom and where 
they pleaſed, without the king's licence, nor could widows 
marry on any other terms; nor could a townſinan alienate 
his lands by either gift or ſale, although of their own pur- 
chaſe, without licence firſt obtained. 


INTEREST or MONEY. 


At this period the enormous ſum of ten per cent. was 
given for the intereſt of money; and which rate held till 
the reign of Henry VIII. that is, Henry enacted a law that 
no larger ſum ſhould be given, as a check to the Jews, who 
were but too apt to take advantage of the neceſſitous, and 
extort more uſury. 


Aen. 


A. D. 1200. Several authors imagine, that in or about 
this year the magnet or load-ſtone was diſcovered, and, 
from its peculiar property of giving to iron a diſpoſition to 
point towards the North, was ſoon applied to that uſeful 


inſtrument to mariners, the compaſs. Caſſendi ſuppoſes it 


might be a French invention, among other reaſons, becauſe 
the North point is by all nations marked on their compaſſes 
by a fleur de lis, the arms of France. | 
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Surnames began to be uſed about this time in Europe 
firſt, indeed, among the nobility only, and afterwards, by 
degrees, amongſt the lower ſort; chiefly taken from heir 
particular occupations, as archer, bowman, fletcher, ringer, 
Sc. &c. | 

A. D. 1193. John granted a charter to the town of 
Liverpool this year. The firſt charter was granted by Henry 
I. in the year 1129. | 


MAGNA CHARTA. 


A. D. 1215. We have a ſtrong and laſting example, in 

a memorable event of this year, that the reigns of weak 
princes have been always favourable to the liberties of the 
ect. Oppreſſion drives them to deſperation, in con- 
ſequence of which is ſometimes obtained freedom. — 
aroſe 
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aroſe the great bulwark of our liberties and properties in this 
kingdom, by John's grant of that great act, called, by way 
of diſtinction, Ma GNA CHARTA. The manner of obtain- 
ing it has ſomething peculiar. 

A conference between the king and barons was appointed 
at Runnymede, between Windſor and Staines, a place 
which has been ever ſince extremely celebrated on account 
of this great event. The two parties encamped apart, like 
open enemies, and after a debate of a few days, the king, 
with a facility ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed the 
charter which was required of him. This famous deed 
either granted or ſecured very important privileges to every 
body of men in the kingdom. In the confuſion of thoſe 
tumults between John and his barons, Camden relates, that 
there is a tradition, that they ſtamped leulber money; yet, 
adds he, I never ſaw any of them; but we have ſeen money 
made by the Hollanders of paſteboard, anno 1574. 


STERLING MONEY. 


King John is allowed to be the firſt who coined /erling 
money, which took its name, not from Sterling, a town ſo 
called in Scotland (where they ſuppoſed it was firft coined), 
but from Zafterlings, a coin ſo named, called in by this king 
for reducing his ſilver coin to its purity. In antient writings 
it is even termed Eafter/ing money. John was alſo the firſt 
king of England that planted Engliſh laws and officers in 
Ireland, and who took upon himſelf the title of Lord of 
Ireland. He alſo firſt regularly eſtabliſhed the rates of 
wines, bread, cloth, &c. and was the firſt who appointed 
thoſe excellent forms of civil government in London, 
and moſt other cities and towns, which they enjoy at 
preſent, 


PRICE or PROVISIONS. 


The- rates of proviſions at this time were generally as 
follows : Wheat 6s. (or 18s. of our money) per quarter, at 
the higheſt; the loweſt 1s. 6d; the medium about 3s. 
Proportion or difference of living then and in our days, 
about five to one, 


REMARK. 
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It ſhould ſeem from the above acts of John, that hiſto. 
rians have been too ſevere in their character of this king; 
or that they have let prejudice overbalance their bettet 
judgment; or that they have failed with the tide, and taken 
up their opinions (as is too often the caſe) according to com. 
monly received notions, without examining well into facts. 
John may have been a weak prince; but, as it ſhould ſeem, 
not deſtitute of talents which tended towards the public 
good. And it is to be wiſhed ſome future hiſtorlan would 
inveſtigate the character of John, ſo as to make it correl- 
pond more conſiſtently with ſuch uſeful exertions, 


— r.. 
Character of HENRY III. 


T HE moſt obvious circumſtance of Henry 
the Third's character is his incapacity for go- 
vernment, which rendered him as much a pri- 
ſoner in the hands of his own miniſters and 
favourites, and as little at his own diſpoſal, 
as when detained a captive in the hands of his 
enemies. From this ſource, rather than ſrom 
inſincerity and treachery, aroſe his negligence 
in obſerving his promiſes; and he was too 
eaſily induced, for the ſake of preſent conve- 
Rlence, to facriſice the laiting advantages 
ariſing from the truſt and confidence of his 
people. Hence were derived his profuſion to 


favourites, his attachment to Arangers, the 


variableneſs of his conduct, his haſty reſent- 
ments, and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return 
of affection. Inſtead of reducing the dan- 
gerous power of his nobles, by obliging them 

to 
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to obſerve the laws towards their inferiors, 
and ſetting them the ſalutary example in his 
2; own government, he was ſeduced to imitate 
ter their conduct, and to make his arbitrary will, 
or rather that of his miniſters, the rule of his 
ts. Nactions. T 1 
my Inſtead of accommodating. himſelf, by a 
e ric frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation in 
el. Wwhich his revenue had been left, by the mili- 

tary expedition of his uncle, the diſſipations 

of his father, and the uſurpations of the 

barons%; he was tempted to levy money by ir- 

regular exactions, which, without enriching” 

himſelf, impoveriſhed, or at leaſt diſguſted, 

his-people. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt 

to have fitted him for being a tyrant ; yet are 
chere inſtances of oppreſſion in his reign, 
»- W which, though derived from the precedents 
i- W'cft him by his predeceſſors, had been carefully 
guarded againſt by the great charter ; and are 
inconſiſtent with all rules of good government : 
and, on the whole, we may ſay, that greater 
abilities, with his good diſpoſitions, would 
have prevented him from falling into his 
faults; or, with worſe diſpoſitions, would 
have enabled hun to maintain and defend 
them. Died November 16, 1272, aged 64. 


Reigned 86 years. 
: MI | HUME. 
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Another Character of HENRY III. 


H ENRY wasofa middle fize and robuſt make, 
and his countenance had a peculiar caſt from 
his left eye-lid, which hung down ſo far as to 
cover part of his eye. The particulars of his 
charaQter may be gathered from the detail of 
his conduct. He was certainly a prince of 
very mean talents , irreſolute, inconſtant, and 
capricious; proud, inſolent, and arbitrary; 
arrogant in proſperity, and abject in ad ver- 
ſity; profuſe, rapacious, and choleric, though 
deſtitute of liberality, œconomy, and courage; 
yet his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well 
as his averſion to cruelty; for he contented 
himſelf with puniſhing the rebels in their ef- 
tects, when he might have glutted his revenge 
with their blood. He was prodigal even to 
exceſs, ard therefore always in neceſſity. 
Notwithſtanding the great ſums he levied from 
his ſubjects, and though his occaſions were 
never ſo preſſing, he could not help ſquander- 
ing away his money upon worthleſs favourites, 
without conſidering the difficulty he always 


found in obtaining ſupplies from parliament. 
SMOLLETT. 


Obſer- 


— 
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Obſervations on the Character of HENRY III. 


INcapacity to fill that ſtation wherein deſtiny 
©, has placed any one, is not only a great evil to 
m himſelf, but to the community at large: nor 
to can rank or power, or long experience, ſupply 
1s BY the defect of weak abilities; elſe Henry's long 
of WW experience, through a ſeries of ſixty- ſix years, 
of W might have taught him the art of governing. 
d For, to paraphraſe the words of Hume in his 
introduction to this reign. 

[- « Moſt ſciences, as they improve by prac- 
n WF tice, invent means by which they facilitate 
; WH their ends; and, by employing general the- 
orems, are enabled to comprehend, in a few 
propoſitions, a great number of inferences and 
concluſions. Government alſo, being a pro- 
duction of acts, which are multiplying with- 
out end, is obliged to adopt ſuch modes, as to 
obſerve oply the moſt material occaſions, and 
to drop all the minute circumſtances which 
ſhould only be attended to by miniſters fitly 
choſen, to act in their reſpecti ve ſtations.” 
Henry's incapacity could not enable him to 
profit by theſe maxims; “ being as much a 
4 priſoner in the hands of his own miniſters 
« and favourites, and as little at his own diſ- 
© poſal, as when detained a captive in the 
“ hands of his enemies.” ; 
But although ſuch a character as the above 


given of this weak prince may afford us no 
F 2 ſubject 
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ſubjet worthy our imitation; fill it claims 
our compaſſion, and ſhould call forth the gra- 
titude of thoſe who are endued with more 

erfect faculties, to acknowledge ſuch eſſential 
bleſſings with thankfulneſs to the Giver of 
every good thing, their great CREATOR : To 

arents, who have ſhewn them good examples, 
and inſtilled into their early minds the prin- 
ciples of honour, of juſtice, of mercy, and 
of virtue: To teachers, who have improved 
theſe faculties by ſuch inſtructions as have en- 
abled them more extenfively to fulfil the rela- 
tive duties, and which have afforded them 
many pleaſurable ſenſations, in ſearching into 
the works of nature, and in the ſtudy of the 
fine arts. 

But while theſe ſeveral bleſſings claim a 
orateful acknowledgment, they ſhould not fail 
to remember, that an account will be required 
how they may have uſed theſe talents ; that 
they merit not the reproach given to the floth- 
ful man in the parable, of, Go thou wicked 
« and ſlothful ſervant.” 20 

To enumerate all the duties incumbent, 
would be tedious and unneceſſary; neverthe- 
leſs, a few of ſuch offices may be mentioned, 
which, being eaſy of performance, may yield 
much good to thoſe who ſtand in reed, and 
afford no ſmall ſatisfaction to the beſtower, 
ſuch as giving counſel to thoſe who aſk it, and 
are likely to follow it; in adviſing an induſ- 
trious youth on his firſt appearance in the 
world — by well-timed exertions in reconciling 
and healing differences —thoſe little miſunder- 
| ſtandings 
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ſtandings which will ſometimes ariſe between 
the beſt of people; not as a buſy medler, but 
as a peace- mater; © by your works ſhall you be 
cc known ;” ſeaſonably aſſiſting the induſtrious 


0 poor, thoſe uſeful members of ſociety, in time 
0 of ſickneſs and real neceſſity. It is not the 
„wealthy only that may be the good Samaritan, 
- but any one who can ipare a ////e; and, in- 
: ſtead of waſting that time, to ſay the leaſt of 


it, ſeleſsly (which no one but has ſome portion 
to ſpare, be his occupations in life what they 
may), dedicate it to fome uſeful, and (if oc- 
caſion ſerves) public purpoſe. 

The vulgar proverb, hat is every body's 
buſineſs is nobody's, is become a wiſe maxim ; 
and many there are who mean well, yet. 
ſhelter themſelves under its ſanctuary; and 
it is very certain, that, on theſe occaſions, 
however circumſpet a perſon may be, it is 
almoſt impoſſible but he muſt give offence to 
ſome, and bear the cenſure of many. 

But ſuch uſeful and neceſſary buſineſs muſt 
yet be done by so one; and whillt you can 


t, ¶ poſſeſs a ſelf-acquitting conſcience, zuſbired by 
: the pure motive of promoting a public good, 
J 


and void of intentional evil, you have a good 
advocate in your favour; and with regard to 
the reproaches of a miſinformed, and ill-judg- 
ing world, you have the bleijed words of your 
great and final Fudge for your conſolation : 
* Bleſſed are you when men ſhall revile you, 
* perſecute you, ſpeak evil of you for my 
% fake,” &c. c 

| It 
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It may be ſuppoſed we have on this occaſion 
been preaching to experienced age, inſtead of 
youth. But the age of maturity may arrive; 
and it is well to lay plans of future conduct at 
an early ſeaſon, and minutely digeſt them, as 
well as may be, ſo that when the time of ac- 
tion does come, they have not the leſſon to 
learn, but are ready to execyte what has al- 

ready been well conceived in theory. 


rr. 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


A. D. 2229. The burgeſſes of Liverpool obtained, for a 
fine of ten marks, that their town ſhould be a corporation 
by charter, and a free borough for ever, with a merchant 
guild, and other liberties. 


D L S. 


A. D. 1232. King Henry confirmed the charter granted 
by John, his father, to Newcaſtle; wherein he gives the 
ſaid honeſt 1; men, upon their ſupplication, licence to dig coals 
and ſtones in the cemmon ſoil without the walls, called the 
Caſtle-moore, and to convert them to their own profit, in 
aid of their fee. farm rent of 1000. per annum. This is the 
frſt mention made of coals met with, The city of London, 
in thoſe times, had ſo many woods and copſes round it, on 
all fides, and the carriage thereof both by land and water 
being ſo chang, that there was little need of coals for fuel. 


Singular Tenures of LAND. 


In the 19th of Henry III. Water Gately held the manor 
of Weſtcourt, in Biddington, in Surrey, yielding yearly to 


the king one croſe-bow. fi 
Anno z3tio Edward I. Oſborn de Lonchamp, knight, b 
held his lands of Ovenhelle in Kent, for perſonally guard- C 
ing the king forty days into Wales, at his own expence, 0 


with 
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with one horſe of five ſhillings value, one ſack worth ſix- 
pence, and one broch (a pot, Jug, or baſon) for that ſack. 

The like ſervice the ſame year of Lawrence de Broke, 
who for his hamlet at Renham in Middleſex, found the king 
one ſoldier, a horſe worth five ſhillings, with a ſack five- 
pence, and a broch worth two-pence, at his own expence, 
wherever his army ſhall be within the four ſeas. This was 
ſettled, ſay our authors, at the Stone Croſs in the Strand, 
London, where the judges itinerant uſed in old times to fit, 

13mo Edw. I. Henry de Avering's tenure of land of the 
manor of Morton in Eſſex, was to find a man, and a horſe 
worth ten ſhillings, a leather ſack, and four horſe-ſhoes. 

In the year following, three perſons held 3o acres of 
land in Carlton, in Norfolk, by the ſervice of bringing the 
king, whenever he ſhall be in England, 24 paſties of freſh 
herrings at their firſt coming in. 

Another held his manor in Norfolk of that king, by 
annually ſupplying him at his Exchequer with two veſſels 
(called mites) of wine, made of pearmains. Here,” ſays 
the author, © it is worth obſerving, that in king Edward 
« the Firſt's time Pearmain cyder was called wine.” This, 
therefore, ſeems to account for the mention of vineyards in 
old times in Kent, Suſſex, and other parts of England; 
which has often puzzled many people to clear up. | 

Another perſon, in the 21ſt of the ſaid king, held thirty 
acres of land (valued at ten ſhillings yearly in the Exche- 
quer, or four pence per acre) in Cambridgeſhire, for fur- 
niſhing a truſs of hay for the king's (Cloaca) Privy, when- 
ever he ſhall come into that country. 

Another (in the 34th of the fame king) held a manor in 
Kent, for providing a man to lead three greyhounds when 
the king ſhould go to Gaſcony, ſo long as a pair of ſhoes 
of four pence ſhould laſt. | 

And fo late as in the firſt year of Edward II. Peter 
Spelman made a fine to the king for his lands by ſerjeantry, 
to find one to ſerve as a ſoldier for forty days in England, 
with a coat of mail; alſo to find frary for the king's bed, 
and hay for his horſe. 

Sundry other extraordinary tenures held of the crown, as 
for example; to pay for two white capons annually— for 
bearing the king's ſtandard whenever he happens ta be in the 
county of Suſſex — to carry a rod or battoon before the king 


on certain occaſions— by ſerving the office of chamberlain of 
the 
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the Exchequer (a very good place at preſent)— one by being 
marechal of the laundreſs of the king's army whilſt in Eng- 
land—another ſupplies a ſervant for the king's larder —ano- 
ther for his wardrobe—others to ſupply ſervants for this or 
that foreſt—another a hawk—one for preſenting the king 
with a pair of ſcarlet hoſe annually—others for ſupplying 
ſoldiers with armour for certain days, for this or that caſtle 
—one (for the manor of Elſten in Nottinghamſhire) pays the 
| yearly rent of one pound weight of cummin-ſeed, two pair 
of gloves, and a ſteel needle—another to repair the iron- 
work of the king's plows. —Amongſt others, Ela, counteſs 
of Warwick, in the 13th of Edward I. held the manor of 
Hekenerton in Oxfordſhire, in the barony of D'Oyly, by the 
ſerjeanty of carving at the king table on his birth-day, and 
ſhe to have the knife the king then uſed at table. 


C O INN. 

It may be worth obſerving, that neither in England, nor 
in France, were the pound and mark real coins at this period, 
but mere denominations of a certain quantity of ſilver by 
weight; even the ſhillings were a mere denomination till the 
year 1504; and that the real coins were ſub-denominations, 
and proportional parts of theſe two higher denominations 
that is, ſo many, or a certain number of the lower denomi- 
nations, being real coins, made up the quantity of ſilver 


contained in a mark weight, or pound weight; the mark 
weighing erg/t, and the pound zZwelve ounces troy. 


BUILDING Ss. 


A. D. 1246. The preſent fine and ſtately Abbey Church 
of Weſtminſter was at this time begun to be built, as it gow 
appears, excepting the finely rebuilt north front, and the 
later ſuperſtructures of the two beautiful weſtern towers on 
the foundations of the old ones, and ſome other caſings 
where the ſtone was worn out. 

The houſes of the city of London till this time were, like 
others in thoſe days, moſtly covered or thatched with ſtraw : 
for it appears by Stowe and other hiſtorians, that an order 
ſome years before iſſued was in the year 1246 renewed, that all 
houſes therein ſhould be covered with tiles or ſlates, inſtead 
of ſtraw; more eſpecially ſuch as ſtood in the beſt ſtreets, 
which were then but few in compariſon of the preſent ; for 

what 
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what is now the heart of the city, about Cheapſide, was, it 


38 

3 ſeems, a void place called ace g from the Croꝛun Inn 
> Where, the bulk of the city lying then more eaſtward. 

r 

8 PRICE OT CORN. 

8 

e The exceſſive price of vheat in the year 1257 (which is 
e reckoned the beſt ſtandard to determine the rate of living, 
r or price of proviſions), roſe to the enormous ſum of 11. 4. 
- per quarter (that is 31. 125. of our money, or 97. per buſhel), 
$ which ſhews the wretched ſtate of agriculture and commerce 
Hof theſe times; fince, by the extended improvement in theſe 


two arts, and wiſe regulation of laws, the neceſſaries of life 
are procured from ſome quarter; by means of which their 
prices neither riſe much above, nor fall below a certain 
ſtandard, and by which we are happily relieved from thoſe 
apprehenſions of great ſcarcities and famine, which, in for- 
mer times, were ſo juſtly to be dreaded. 


SPECTACLES INVENTED. 


A. D. 1261. About this time the learned Roger Bacon 
(a Franciſcan friar of Oxford) flouriſhed. His great {kill in 
mathematicks brought on him the character of magician in 
this ignorant age, inſomuch that he was ſent for to Rome 
by the general of his order, where he was impriſoned, but 
afterwards he cleared himſelf, and returned to England. 
He died in 1284, leaving ſeveral works, whereof ſome are 
ſtill in manuſcript at Oxford. He is ſaid to have invented 
the reading glaſſes, called Spectacles. 

Whether or not Bacon was the inventor of ſpeCtacles; we 
can ſcarcely put too high a value, on ſo excellent and uſeful 
an invention; when we conſider, that, at that time of life, 
in which men uſually. begin to have dim eyes, their judg- 
ments are generally in the higheſt perfection. The afliſt- 
ance, therefore, of glaſſes, enables them to be much longer 
uſeful to the public, and comfortable to themſelves. One 
cannot indeed help reflefting with compaſſion, on the con- 
dition of bookiſh and contemplative men, before this in- 
vention; moſt of whom muſt have loſt the uſe of their 
eyes, before their judgment, or their reliſh for reading or 
buſineſs was impaired. — We may further add; to this bleſſed 
and comfortable invention, we are no doubt indebted for 

many 
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many others, through their means, proportionably beneficial 
to mankind. ' 

According to vulgar tradition, he alſo invented a ſpeak. 
ing brazen head, of Time is, Wc. If one may hazard : 
conjecture, might not this piect of mechaniſm be a firſt 
attempt, of conſtructing that curious and uſeful machine x 
ſtriking clock, which in the rude ſtate of the arts, and for 
want of proper artificers to execute what this great man 
had conceived, (but which is brought to ſo great a perfec- 
tion, and become ſo common in our days) have tumbled to 
pieces from the ſtrokes of the hammer upon the Bell ? — 
At leaſt, we may, without ſtretching our own faith very 
far, eaſily conceive, how the blind ſuperſtition, and credu- 
lity of the people in that age, might transfer their ideas of 
ſuch a novelty, as a ſiriking clock, to a ſpeaking brazen 
head. 


SEA FIGH T. 


The manner of fighting at ſea, practiſed at this time by 
the Genoeſe and the Venetians near Sicily, in a, ſea- fight, 
wherein the former were victorious. 

The firſt ran their ſhips violently againſt their antagoniſt, 
when the weaker of the two ſtood a poor chance to keep 
above water, if her nimbleneſs did not fruſtrate the attempt, 
Sccondly, by throwing javelins, darts, arrows, ſtones, &c. 
at each other. Thirdly, by grapling together, they tought 
hand to hand, with ſwords, ſpears, _ other weapons. 


Specimen of the Engliſh language in Henry the Third's 
time, from a tranſlation of the Lord's prayer in metre. 


Fader that art in heaven bleſſe, 
Thin hilge nam it wurth the bleſe, 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 
Thin holy will it be all don, 
In heven and in herth alſo 
So it ſhall bin full well I tro, 
Gif us all bread on this day, 
And forgive us ure ſinnes; 
As we do our wider Winnes ; 
Let us not in fonding fall, 
Pac fro evil thu ſyld us all, Amen. 
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Character of EDWARD I. 


TH E enterprizes finiſhed by this prince, 
and the projects which he formed, and brought 
very near to a concluſion, were more prudent 
and more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts 
of of this kingdom, than thoſe which were un- 
en dertaken in any reign either of his anceſtors 
or ſucceſſors. He reſtored authority to the 
government, diſordered by the weakneſs 
of his father; he maintained the laws 
againſt all the efforts of his turbulent ba- 
rons ; he fully annexed to the crown, the 
principality of Wales ; he took the wiſeſt and 
moſt effectual meaſyres for reducing Scotland 
to a like condition; and though the equity 
of this latter enterpriſe may reaſonably be 
queſtioned ; the circumſtances of the two 
kingdoms promiſed ſuch ſucceſs, and the ad- 
vantage was ſo viſible, of uniting the whole 
iſland under one head, that thoſe who give great 
indulgence to reaſons of ſtate in the meaſures 
of princes, will not be apt to regard this part 
of his conduct with much ſeverity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his 
character may appear on the head of juſtice, 
is the model of a politic and warlike king. 
He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, 
vigour, and enterprize. He was frugal in all 
expences that were not neceſſary ; he knew 
how to open the public treaſurcs on proper 
| | occaſions z 
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occaſions ; he puniſhed criminals with ſeverity, 
he was gracious and affable to his ſervants and 
courtiers; and being of a majeſtic figure, ex- 
pert at all bodily exerciſe, and in the main 
well proportioned in his limbs, notwithſtand- 
ing the great length of his legs, he was as well 
qualified to captivate the populace by his ex- 
terior appearance, as to gain the approbation 
of men of ſenſe, by his more ſolid virtues, 
Died July 7, 1307, aged 69. Reigned 35 
years. | | HUME. 


Another Character of EDWARD I. 


HE was a prince of very dignified appear- 
ance, tall in ſtature ; regular and comely in 
his features; with keen piercing eyes, and of 
an aſpect that commanded reverence and eſ- 
teem. His conſtitution was robuſt ; his ſtrength 
and dexterity perhaps unequalled in his king- 


dom ; and his ſhape was unblemiſhed in all 


other reſpects, but that of his legs, which are 
ſaid to have been too long in proportion to 
his body; whence he derived the epithet of 
Long Shanks. In the qualities of his head, he 
equalled the greateſt monarchs who have ſat 
on the Engliſh throne. He was cool, pene- 
trating, ſagacious, and circumſpect. The re- 
moteſt corners of the earth ſounded with the 
fame of his courage ; and all over Europe he 
was conſidered as the flower of chivalry. Nor 

Was 
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was he leſs conſummate in his legiſlative capa- 
d city, than eminent for his proweſs. He may 
- WT be ſtyled the Engliſh Juſtinian : for, beſides 
n WW the excellent ſtatutes that were enacted in his 
. reign, he new-modelled the adminiſtration of 
11 IF juſtice, ſo as to render it more ſure and ſum- 
mary; he fixed proper bounds to the courts of 
juriſdiction; ſettled a new and eaſy method 
of collecting the revenue, and eſtabliſhed wiſe 
and effectual methods of preſerving peace and 
order among his ſubjects. Yet, with all theſe 
good qualities, he cheriſhed a dangerous am- 
bition, to which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice 
the good of his country; witneſs his ruinous 
war with Scotland, which drained the king- 
dom of men and money, and gave riſe to 
that rancorous enmity which proved ſo preju- 
dicial to both nations. Though he 1s cele- 
brated for his chaſtity and regular deportment, 
there is not, in the whole courſe of his reign, 
one inſtance of his liberality and munificence. 
He had great abilities, but no genius; and 
was an accompliſhed warrior, without the leaſt 


ſpark of heroiſm. | 
SMOLLETT. 
+ III POSE 
Obſervations on the Character of EDWARD TI. 


NEXT to viewing a living character act up 
to the dignity of human nature; and diſcharge 
thoſe duties his ſtation in life exacts, and his 
abilities enable him to fulfil ; is, peruſing the 

written 
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written lives and celebrated deeds, of thoſe 
illuſtrious men, who have ſignalized them- 
ſelves by ſome memorable event, whereby 
mankind have been benefited. 

Yet in this reſpect how many mortals are 
there are in every age, and in every country; 
who have been born and paſſed through life 
as it were like a ſhadow, and left not the leaſt 
trace of their exiſtence behind ! and this muſt 
of neceſſity be the caſe, ſince few have the 
ability or power of doing more than provid- 
ing for their ſubſiſtence; they act their ſmall 
part on the great theatre, die, and in a few 
years become as though they had never been! 

Again : how few have power and ability to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves any further than in the 
purſuit of the faſhion of the day, or even 
conſider 'that they were ſent into the world 
but to enjoy ſuch pleaſures as may hit their 
fancy, © eat, drink, and be merry!“ There 
is another claſs, buſied all their life long in 
accompliſhing ſome deſirable end, it may be 
purchaſing a convenient lot of ground, hiring 
that farm, becoming lord of an honourable 
manor, or obtaining © Naboth's vineyard,” be- 
cauſe contiguous to their own, or, probably on 
a ſuppoſition that it would give them more 
conſequence among their equals ; whilſt ano- 
ther is equally buſied to prevent the intent of 
his neighbour, in acquiring theſe wiſhed-for 
attainments; and thus a life is often ſpent in 
the baſe purſuit of one, continually fruſtrating 
the deſigns of the others in what he is ſo labo- 


riouſly in ſearch after. They both die, and 
| their 
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their memories are only mentioned in ridicule 
by their ſucceeding heirs, who, it is probable, 
may ſhake hands together, and mutually ex- 
change for the good of &, what their fore- 
e MWathers had ſo induſtriouſly prevented coming 
; to paſs for the good of e77her. This too is va- 
e Inity and needleſs vexation of ſpirit. 
t But hov/ few are there, who have power and 
t Mallity, yet exert them in pure benevolence of 
heart towards the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures; ſo as to leave a monument of their 
exiſtence, in the memory of future ages, as 
the inventors of uſeful arts, as the promoters 
and eſtabliſhers of a public benefit !\——Theſe 
ſeem the moſt benevolent means of tranſmit- 
ting a laſting fame to poſterity——The moſt 
innocent way-of encouraging that fond deſire, 
ſo natural to the heart of man—and which is 
ſo beautifully deſcribed in the lines of Gray : 


« For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
«© This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 

« Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 
« Nor caſt one longing lingering look behind ! 


And again by Cowper : 
« The ſummit gain'd behold the proud alcove 
« That crowns it! yet not all its pride ſecures 
« The grand retreat from injuries impreſs'd 
« By rural carvers, who with knives deface 
« The pannels leaving an obſcure rude name 
te In character uncouth, and ſpelt amiſs. 
t So ſtrong the zeal t' immortalize himſelf 
« Beats in the breaſt of man, that ev'na few, 
« Few tranſient years, won from th' abyſs abhorr'd 
“Of blank oblivion, ſeem a glorious prize, 
And even to a clown.” | T he Sopha. 


Ed. 
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Edward the Firſt is one of thoſe celebrated 
characters, of vrhom it is recorded that, © The 
« projects which he formed and brought very 
« near to a concluſion, were more prudent 
ce and advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of 
« this kingdom, than thoſe which were un- 
« dertaken in any reign, either of his anceſ- 
e tors or ſucceſſors.” 

But as the qualities of this great prince 
were more conſiſtent with what may become a 
king than a ſubject, Edward being the model 
of a politic and warlike king, we ſhall not 
continue our refleQions, by ſelecting any other 
traits in this character for the uſe of ſubordi- 
nate rank. And as the eſtabliſhment of the 
houſe of commons, and ſending members to 
parliament, make ſo memorable an epocha in 
our conſtitution, and as this at ſeems princi- 
pally the work of Edward (ſome ſteps being 
taken towards it in the preceding reign), it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve the motives which 
urged, and the progreſſive ſteps taken in this 


event; which is given in the hiſtorical notes, | 


ſelected from Hume. 
2 


NOTES HISTORICAL. 
Edward perceived his power diminiſh in proportion as his 


profits were retrenched. Such were the mighty alterations | 
which had already taken place, or were gradually advancing, | 


in the houſe of peers; that is, in the parliament for there 
was anciently no other houſe. In this fituation, it was na- 
tural for the king to court the friendſhip of the leſſer ba- 
rons, whoſe influence was no wiſe dangerous, and who 

| ſought 
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fought protection under the ſhadow of a throne. He deſi- 
red, therefore, to have their preſence in parliament, where 
they ſerved to controul the reſolutions of the great. To 
exact a regular attendance, would have produced confuſion, 
and would have impoſed too heavy a burden on them. 


He therefore diſpenſed with moſt of the leſſer barons in 
arliament; and, in return for this indulgence (for ſuch it 
was then eſteemed), required them, in each country, to 
chooſe a certain number of their own body, whole charges 
they bore, and who, having gained their confidence, car- 
ried with them of courſe the authority of the whole order. 
The number ſent up by each county varied, at the will of 
the prince. They took their ſeat among the other peers, 
becauſe by their tenure they belonged to that order. 

But ED WAR 's diſtreſſes made him think of new devi- 
ces; and ſummon all the repreſentatives to parliament. 
This period, which is the twenty-third of his reign, ſeems 
to be the real and true epoch of the Houſe of Commons, 
and the firſt faint dawning of popular government in Eng- 
land. The falutary practice of protecting the lower and 
more induſtrious orders of the ſtate, was embraced; and 
whom they found diſpoſed to obey the civil magiſtrate, and 
whole ingenuity and labour furniſhed commodities requiſite 
for the ornament of peace, and ſupport of war. To ſup- 
port and protect whom, Boroughs were erected by royal pa- 
tent within the demeſne lands: liberty of trade was con- 
ferred on them: the inhabitants were allowed to farm, at a 
fixed rent, their own tolls and cuſtoms; they were permit- 
ted to elect their own magiſtrates,. without obliging them to 
attend the ſheriff, or county courts; and ſome ſhadow of 
independence was gradually acquired to the people by mean; 
of theſe equitable privileges. When the multiplied neceſſii- 
ties of the crown produced a greater demand for ſupply, the 
king, whoſe prerogative entitled him to exact it, found that 
he had not force ſufficient to enforce his,edicts, and that tt 
was requiſite, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth the way 
for his demand, and to obtain the previous conſent of the 
boroughs. The inconvenience of tranſacting buſineſs with 
every particular borough was toon felt; and Edward became 
ſenſible, that the moſt expeditious way of obtaining ſupply 
was to aſſemble together deputies of all the boroughs, For 
this reaſon, he iflued writs to the ſheriFs, en;oining them to 


ſend to parliament, along with two knights ef the thire, two 
(; lehn- 
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deputies from each borough within their county, and theſe 
provided with ſufficient powers from their community, to 
conſent in their name to what he and his council ſhould re. 
quire of them. 

After the election of theſe deputies, by the aldermen and 
common council, they gave ſureties for their attendance 
before the king and parliament : their 45 were born by 
the borough, which ſent them: and they had ſo little idea 
of appearing as legiſlators, a character extremely wide of 
their low rank and condition, that no intelligence could be 
more diſagreeable to any borough than to find that they 
mutt elect; or to any individual than that he was elected, 
to a truſt from which no profit or honour could poſlibly be 
expected, 

The growth of commerce, in due time, augmented the 
private wealth and conſideration of the burgeiles ; the great 
and frequent demands of the crown increaſed their publick 
importance; and ſo they reſembled the knights of ſhires in 
one material circumſtance, that of repreſenting particular 
bodies of men, it no longer appeared unſuitable to unite 
them together in the ſame houſe, and to confound their 
rights and privileges. Thus the third eſtate, that of com- 
mons, reached its preſent form; and as the gentlemen 
made thenceforwards no ſcruple of appearing as deputies of 
boroughs, the diſtinction between the members was entirely 


loſt, and the lower houſe acquired thence a great acceſſion 


of weight and importance in the kingdom. 
The preſent cities and boroughs, ſays Wight, were then 


little better than villages ; they were a part of the demeſnes 


either of the king or of great men; and the nature of the 
government iavoured too much of ariſtocracy to counte- 
nance ſuch a repreſentation. 


'The firſt ſummons for calling the repreſentatives of coun- 


ties and boroughs, that is now extant, iſſued no earlier 


than the 49th year of Henry III. (anno 1266). The firſt 
regular ſummons we meet with directed to ſheriffs, for the 
election of citizens and burgeſſes, is in the 23d of Edward 


I. (1295). It is uncertain when the Parliament of England 


was firſt ſeparated into two houſes. The ſeparation muſt 
however have taken place before the year 1376, when we 
find a ſpeaker of the commons elected by them. 


From this period we ſee a regular parliament, conſiſting 


of lords and commons; the firſt, compoſed of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical 


t 


2 
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ſe ſiaſtical dignities, and the great barons or peers, who were 
ſummoned -fngulatim by the king's letters; and the ſecond, 
of the repreſentatives of counties and boroughs; who were 
ſummoned per vicecomites. By an act of the 4th of Ed- 
id ward III. cap. 14. a parliament was ordered to be held once 
a year, and oftener if neceflary. By a ſtatute of the 16 of 
Charles II. cap. 1. the ſitting and holding of parliaments 
were not to be intermitted or diſcontinued above three 
years. This indeed had beem previouſly ordered by an act 
of the long parliament in 1640, known by the name of 
« the triennial bill”, which enacted, that a parliamerit 
ſhould be held at leaſt every three years, though the king 
ſhould neglect to call it, in order to prevent the inconveni- 
ence ariſing from a too long intermiſſion of parliaments.” 
And although the clauſes in this act compelling the ſending 
out of writs, even without the king's conſent, were thought 
to be an encroachment on the prerogative, or, as lord Cla- 
rendon ſays, „ derogatory to majeity, and letting the reins 
te too looſe to the people,” and were accordirigly repzated 
by the act of the 16th of Charles II. yet the principle was 
retained, it being ordered even by that act, that - the ſit- 
« ting and holding of parliament ſhall not be intermitted 
« for above three years.” By the ſtatate of the 6th of 
William and Mary, cap. 2. it was enacted, that from 
thenceforth a parliament ſhould be held once in three years 
at leaſt, and that no parliament ſhould tontinue longer than 
three years from the day in which by the writs it was ap- 
pointed to meet. But by the act of the 1ft of Geo. I. cap. 


Ce 
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38. it was ordered; that the then and all ſubſequent partia- 

ments ſhould have continuance for ſeven years, unleſs ſooner 

diffolved by his majeſty or his ſucceſſors. 1 
Wight's Inquiry into the Riſe and Progreſs 


of Parliament. 


Another Legiſlative Body created. 


During Edwatt's ſtay in Guienne, he was ſeized with 2. 
dangerous diſtempet, and made a vow to reviſit the Holy 
Land, provided his health ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; accord- 
ingly, when he fecovered, he todk the croſs, but fixed ng 
time for his departure. Perhaps he' thought Heaven would: 
be as well pleaſed with his perſecuting the Jews of Guienne, 
whom he firſt fleeced of a confiderable ſum, and then” ba- 
niſhed. Underſtanding that the regulations of the * 
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of Winton were utterly neglected, that the roads were as 
dangerous as ever, from the inſolence of robbers who preyed 
upon their fellow ſubjects with impunity, and that the want 
of civil policy was owing to the privileges of the barons, 
ho interrupted the courſe of juſtice, and would not ſuffer 
_ criminals to be purſued through their territories; he ap- 

inted a new kind of juſticiaries, immediately dependent 
on the royal authority, and impowered to adminiſter juſtice 
in all parts of the kingdom, to which their commiſſions 
extended; theſe were granted to certain knights, in every 
county in England, in order to keep the peace, and take 
care that the ſtatute of Winton thould be duly obſerved; 
and the ſheriffs were directed to aſſiſt them with the pole, 
if neceſſary, to execute their orders and their warrants. 


Such was the origin of Juſtices of the peace, fo called from 
their inſtitution. SMOLLETT. 


Since this period the legiſlative power of this body has 
been greatly extended. 


ANCIENT FEAST. 


Specimen of a feaſt at this period, from the quantity ot 
provifions provided at Edward's coronation feaſt. By royal 
mandate to the ſheriffs of Suſſex, Warwick, Leiceiter, 
Somerſet, Dorſet, and Eilex, they were to ſend up to Lon- 
don each a certain number, amounting in all to 278 flitches 
of bacon, 450 hogs, 443 oxen, 430 ſheep, 22600 hens 
and capons, and 13 fat goats. What the king ſent for 
trom other counties does not appear ; but from the huge 
quantity of proviſions from the abovementioned places 
only, we may conjecture the number of gueſts to have been 
prodigious. ek ind  Rymer*'s liadera. 


At this coronation Alexander III. king, of Scotland, us 
homager for his poſſeſſions in England, attended, and was 
allowed for travelling expences from the river Tweed 195 
ſhillings (15/. of our money) per day; when at court 30 
ſhillings per day; 12 wa/tels and 12 fimnels of the king's 
(two forts of fine bread), 4 quarts of the beſt wine, and 6 
quarts of ordinary wine, 2 pound weight of pepper, and 
four pound of cinnamon, four wax lights, 40'long perches 
of the King's beſt candles, and 24 ordinary ones; and, on 
his return, was conducted back as he had been eſcorted on 
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his entrance, by the biſhop of Durham, and ſheriff of Nor- 
ed MW chumberland, with the ſame allowance. 


nt 

Ns, MORTMAIN ACT. 

er 

p- A. D. 1279. This year was made that celebrated law 
nt called the mortmain af, whereby all perſons were reſtrained 
ce from giving by will or otherwiſe, their eſtates to religious 


ns houſes, and to other purpoſes, without licence of the king, 
ry ſocieties that never die. It was called the Mortmain Act, 
ce as Rapin well explains it, becauſe it prevented eſtates from 


; falling into dead hands for ever, and did not circulate, as 
e, other property does, for the ſervice of the king and public, 
. without hopes of ever changing its owner. 

R O A D 8. 


A. D. 1285. This year was enacted the firſt law relative 
to highways and roads leading from one market town to 
another; the principal motive of which ſeems to have been 
to prevent robberies, which at this time were enormous, 
which muſt have been owing partly to the bad diſpoſition 
of the people, and partly to the want of good government. 
In the 13th Edward I. cap. 5. it is enacted, that the lord of 
the ſoil ſhall enlarge thoſe ways where buſhes, woods, or 
ditches be, where men may lurk, 200 feet on each fide of 
thoſe roads; which, if neglected, and robberies enſue, the 
lord ſhall be anſwerable for the felony. Notwithſtanding 
the great increaſe of population, and the many robberies 
committed in theſe days, how much ſafer are qur perſons 
and property in the preſent ſtare of things, owing to trade, 
induſtry, and liberty, being more firmly eſtabliſhed ; good 
laws enacted, and better executed. | 


WATER CONVEYED. 


A. D. 1235. This year was completed and opened the 
great conduit in Cheapſide, being ſupplied with ſweet 
water, conveyed in pipes of lead under ground, from Pad- 
dington, in the manor of Tyburn. This great work was 
fifty years in perfecting. The conduit was rebuilt and en- 
arged in the year 1479. HOWELL. 


JUDGES 
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JUDGES SALARIES. 
A. D. 1299. Judges falaries at this time, viz. Chief 


Juſtice of the King's Bench, 50 marks; of the Chief Baron, 


4%). and each of the other Judges 201. a | year falary. 


e. Obſervations of particular cuſtoms of bring 
and clothing in the thirteenth cenitury. 7 


The cuſtom was, for the whole family to ſit round the 
fre, in the middle of a ſmoky hall, the paſſage for the 
ſmoke being through the cieling; chimnics not being then 
invented. 

Laflamma, a writer in the 14th century (qu uoted by Vol. 
taire), complains, that ſimplicity and frugality had given 

way to luxury, that they but then eat fleſh three times a 
week. They had no idea of wax candles, and even tlioſe 
of tallow were deemed a luxury; inſomuch that the better 
ſort uſed /plinters of wood inſtead of candles. They wore 
woolen fhirts ; but now (ſays he) we wear linen. Table 
linen was very fcarce in England. Wine was only ſold by 
apothecaries, as a cordial. Private houſes were all of wood 
in Paris as well as London. It was reckoned a kind of lux- 
ury to ride in a two wheeled cart in the ill- paved and dirty 
ſtreets of Paris, it being forbidden to citizens wives, by king 
Philip the fair. Let no one preſume,” fays the edict of 
Charles VI. „ to treat with more than a ſoup and two 
*« diſhes.” The uſe of ſilver knives and forks, ſpoons and 
cups, was a great piece of luxury. The Jews generally ex- 
rorted 201. per cent. for incereft of —_— 


MARINERS COMPASS. 


A. D. 1302. It ſeems generally agreed, that the mariner's 
—_— was the invention of this year (the power of the 
load-ſtone had been diſcovered before; ſee a note at the 
end of Fohn, p. 62 anno 1200), by one Flavio de Gioia, 2 
native of Amalphi, an ancient commercial city in the king- 
dom of Naples. A ſhort hiſtory of this uſeful invention 
may not be unacceptable. = 
Ine firſt inventor, Flavio, uſed it at firſt only for four, 
or at the moſt for eight principal winds or points; it was 
afterwards improved by the _—_ of Bruges ir in Flanders 

to 
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to thirty-two points. The Engliſh claim the invention of 
that convenient method of ſuſpending the box containing 
the magnetic needle, ſo as always to keep it in an horizon- 
tal poſition, The variation of the needle, or its declination 
from the true north point, was diſcovered by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, anno 1500: and the inclination or dipping of the 
needle, when hung fo as to play vertically to a point beneath 
the horizon, was firſt diſcovered by Robert Norman, an 
Engliſhman, anno 1576. Laſtly, the variation of the va- 
riation, or the different declinations of the needle at dif- 
ferent times in the ſame place, was firſt diſcovered by our 
countryman Gillibrand, about the year 1634. 

The advantages derived from this incomparable inven- 
tion, to the improvement of navigation, and extenſion of 
commerce, are great indeed; ſince, before this diſcovery, 
navigators ſeldom durſt venture out of ſight of land, and a 
voyage by this coaſting method, which would take up three 
years, may be made with more ſecurity in the ſame number 
of weeks. By the aſſiſtance of the compaſs, the navigator 
can ſail for ſome time in the darkeſt 0 48 even deprived 
of the comfort and aſſiſtance of the heavenly luminaries, 


and every other mark from heaven, earth, and ſea, for his 


guide, ſecurely on, generally knowing by his reckonings, 
where he is, and how far diſtant from his intended port. 

By the help of this noble inſtrument it was that Colum- 
bus diſcovered a new weſtern world; although he was not 
a little puzzled with the variation of the needle; that dif- 
covery, and how to allow for it, being not at that time 
made. The Portugueſe found the way by ſea to India and 
China, and the Epgliſh and Dutch the ſeveral uſeful dit- 
coveries towards the north pole; all which but for the 
compaſs, would probably have ftill remained unknown 
and all the wealth, and comforts of life, acquired in con- 
ſequence of theſe diſcoveries, and the improvement of the 
arts, by which many hands are employed, would till have 
remained in oblivion. | 


Character 
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Character of EDWARD II. 


IT is not eaſy to imagine a man more innocent 
or inoffenſive than this unhappy king; nor a 
prince leſs ſuited for governing that fierce and 
turbulent people ſubjected to his authority, 
He was obliged to devolve on others the weight 
of government which he had neither ability 
nor inclinatioa to bear: the ſame indolence 
and want of penetration led him to make 
choice of miniſters and favourites, which were 
not always beſt qualified for the truſt commit- 
ted to them. The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed 
with his weakneſs, and complaining of it, 
under pretence of attaching his miniſters, in- 
ſulted his perſon, and invaded his authority ; 
and the impatient populace, ignorant of the 
tource of their grievances, threw all the blame 
upon the king, and increaſed the public diſ- 
orders by their faction and inſolence. It was 
in vain to look for protection from the laws, 
whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe times, was 
not heard in the din of arms: what could not 
defend the king, was leſs able to give ſhelter 
to any one of his people ; the whole machine 
of government was torn in pieces, with fury 


and violence; and men, inſtead of complain- 


ing againſt the manners of the age, and the 
form of their conſtitution, which required the 


moſt ſteady and the moſt ſkilful hand to con- 
duct 
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duct them, imputed all errors to his perſon 
who had the misfortune to be intruſted with 


the reins of empire. Murdered 21 September, 
1327. Y: HUME. 


Another Character of EDWARD II. 


THUS periſhed Edward II. after having 
atoned by his ſufferings for all the errors of 
his conduct. He is ſaid to have reſembled his 
father in the accompiithments of his perſon, 
as well as in his countenance : but in other 
reſpets he ſeems only to have inherited the 
defects of his character; for he was cruel and 
illiberal, without his. valour or capacity. He 
had levity, indolence, and irreſolution, in 
common with other weak princes; but thc 
diſtinguiſhing foible of his character, was that 
unaccountable paſſion for the reigning favou- 
rites, to which he ſacrificed every other con- 
ſideration of policy and convenience, and at 
laſt fell a miſerable victim. 

SMOLLETT. 


— ICE 
Obſervations on the Character of EDWARD II. 


IN our different ſtudies and reſearches after 
knowledge; there is one eſpecial art, which 
we ſhould continually aim at acquiring, that 
is, of learning in whatever ſtate we are, therew!!h 

40 
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to be content. And yet there is probably no- 
thing ſo difficult to obtain as this temperature 
of mind, and government of the paffions ; 
when it is conſidered, how many are fubjected 
to the moſt grievous and loathſome employ- 
ments, whilſt the hands of many are exempt 
from bodily labour, and a few graced with a 
ſceptre—ſome trudging on foot ail the days of 
their life; and others are rolling along at their 
cale, in all the ſumptuouſneſs of ſtate.— One 
3s born to command, another in a perpetual 
ſtate of vaſſalage, ſubmitting to the whims of 
an overbearing and mercileſs maſter. In ſhort, 
how many are toiling and ſweating under 
daily tabour, and can fcarcely fupply the 
cravings of nature with food, or ſkreen the 
body from the piercing blaſt with clothing, but 
muſt miniſter to the calls of thoſe whoſe palled 
appetites ſcarcely know where to chuſe from 
the overcharged board, 'and whoſe food is 
again drenched with the Juice of the grape, 
even to ſickneſs How difficult may we ſup- 
poſe it, under theſe unequal diſtributions of 
fortune, to learn the leſſon of reſignation ! 
Bat ſince the conſtitution and nature of 
things, in this ſtate of our ſojourning here, is 
ſeach, and likely ſo to continue, the inference 
we would draw 1s, that although ſuch ſplendid 
examples, in one point of view, feem to poſ- 
ſeſs eaſe and happineſs; a due eſtimation 
ſhould be made of the troubles their elevated 
tations expoſe them to; and if, upon a pro- 
per compariſon of the good with 7he cute a 
balance is found: not fo great in favour of the 
; former 
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former as on a ſuperficial view might appear, 
the ways of Providence to man will thence be 
vindicated and juſtified. 

And fince the page of hiftory i in -eneral © is 
little elſe than a recapitulation of feuds and 
animoſities, of boſtilities having been com- 
menced on ſuch and ſuch days, of thouſands 
being cut to pieces in this place, and ten 
thouſand maſſacred in that, the ſtratagems of 
war, and the intrigues of a court; may not 
the beſt uſe of the ſtudy of hiftory to the ge- 
nerality of readers be this; from viewing the 
precariaus tenure on which the moſt celebrated 
perſonages | have held their lives and poſſeſſions; 
the miſeries many have undergone, torn from 
their exalted fate, and plunged into the deep- 
eſt diftreſs; teach us, if any thing can, 70 learn 
in whatever flate we are, therewith io be content. 

To illuſtrate and enforce what we haye 
above advanced, we will ſele& ſome examples 
from the unhappy fates of ſeveral of the 
princes who have filled the Engliſh throne, 
which is no ſmall catalogue. 

Harold was defeated in battle and ſlain 
by William the Conqueror. Henry II. died of 
a broken heart, occaſioned by the revolt of his 
children, and the unnatural behaviour of his 
ſon John. Richard I. received his death from 
the rankling wound of an arrow, which an 
archer in revenge let fly at him. Edward II. 
the ſubject of theſe refleAions, moſt cruelly 
aan in cool blood. Richard II. ſtarved 
to death in priſon. Henry VI. ſuppoſed to be 


killed by the duke of Glouceſter. Edward V. 
and 
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and his brother murdered in the Tower by or- 
der of their uncle the ſaid duke of Glouceſter. 
Richard III. this aſſaſſin himſelf, ſlain at the 
battle of Boſworth ; his body, ſtripped ſtark- 
naked, covered with wounds, filth and blood, 
was thrown over a horſe's back, with the legs 
on one ſide, and the arms on the other. 
Charles the Firſt brought to the block and be- 
headed. 

Such is the bloody liſt, and tragical end, of 
fome of the crowned heads of this kingdom : 
but, if we would ſurvey the hiſtory of Aſiatic 
monarchs, their annals are, indeed, written in 
bloody characters. 

Nor is titled honour, in the ** ſcale 
of order, in the ſtate, exempted from paying 
the tribute due to the elevation of its rank, 
not to mention the fates of thoſe who have 
ſuffered under the caprice of weak princes; 
intrigues of envious miniſters; or ſecret ma- 


chinations of court favourites. Their country 


demands a ſacrifice, and we ſee them nobly 
ſtep forth in its ſervice; foregoing domeſtic 
eaſe and affluence, the endearments of friends, 
and careſſes of a family, bravely daring danger 
and death. To ſelect a few modern exam- 
les: 
Witneſs a CogNwaLLIs, croſſing the great 
Atlantic, traverſing the deſerts of the new 
world, harraſſed by a ſuperior army; wanting 


even the neceſſaries of life; ; defeated and cap- 


tured. Witneſs an Elorr, abandoning his 

farm, the cultivation of which was the delight 

of his waning years; Rep forth at his country's 
call; 
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call; and defend a garriſon on the barren rock 
of Gibraltar, againft the united force of two 
powerful nations, ſubmitting to the hardeſt 
duties of the youngeſt officers, and partaking 
of the ſcanty meal of the loweſt ſubaltern. 
A MANN ERS, gloriouſly exerting himſelf for 
his king and country, become a mutilated corſe, 
and dying in the agony of gun-thot wounds. 
Nor ſhould the unhappy fate of the accom- 
pliſhed ANDRE be unnoticed ; his name, dear 
in the eye of reaſon and the heart of ſenſibi- 
lity, is immortalized by the elegiac ſong of a 
SEWARD: 


10 In plaintive ſtrains, at ſighing Friendſhip's call, 
Hear tuneful Seward mourn her Andre's fall; 
And wrap the felon cord that ſtopp'd his breath, 
In radiant Glory's amaranthine wreath.” 


Progreſs of Refinement. 


There is, therefore, ſome conſolation to 
inferiority of ſtation ; for, although it may not 
poſſeſs the luxuries of life, it enjoys ſome of 
its comforts; if the ſmall pittance be earned 
by daily labour, and by the ſweat of the brow, 
he who ſo purchaſes it, can fit down to his 
ſcanty meal with appetite, and ariſe from it 
refreſhed. If the canopied couch doth not co- 
ver his head, nor the downy pillow lie under- 
his wearied limbs, he ſeeks reſt and finds it, 
without apprehenſion of aſſaſſination.—“ The 
* ſleep of the labouring man is ſweet, eat he 
« little or eat he much.” And hence ſubor- 
dination may learn reſignation to her, ſtate, 


lince to purchaſe honours, crowns, and dig- 
nities, 
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nities, the tribute is toil, danger, and, as we 
have ſeen, often unnatural death. 


| — 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


* The kingdom was afflifted with a grievous famine 
during ſeveral years of this reign. Perpetual rains and cold 
weather not only deſtroyed the harveſt, but bred a morta- 
lity among the cattle, and raiſed every kind of food to an 
enormous Price. | 

The parliament, in 1315, endeavoured to fix more mo- 
derate rates on commodities ; not ſenſible that ſuch an at- 

tempt is impracticable, and that it were impoſſible to reduce 
the price of food by any other expedient than introducing 
plenty: for, in reality, the increaſe of prices is a neceſſary 
conſequence of ſcarcity; and laws, inſtead of preventing it, 
only increaſe the evil, by cramping and reſtraining com- 
merce. The parliament, in conſequence, repealed the en- 
ſuing year the ordinance which they had found fo fruitleſs. 
Since this period, laws have wiſely paſſed, to grant a bounty 
on the exportation of corn, when under a certain price, for 
the encouragement of agriculture; by which means the 
farmer is certain of a market for his produce, which ſtimu- 
lates him to induſtry, becauſe the ports are ſhut againſt the 
importation of foreign grain till it arrives at the price ſtipu- 
lated, when they are again opened to ſupply the nation. 

At this period it was uſual for princes, and the great no- 
bility, to make ſettlements of their velvet beds, and ſilken 
robes, in the {ame manner as their eſtates and manors : a 
proof of the ignorance of the age in manufactories ; and we 
may reaſonably conclude in the tillage of land, and that the 
country was not then populous. | 


BILLS or EXCHANGE. 


King Edward, in the firſt year of his reign, lays an in- 
junction on the Pope's nuncio, that neither the Engliſh coin, 
nor ſilver in maſ;, nor in butlion, ſhall be carried out of the 
kingdom to the Pope, but that the ſum to raiſed ſhall be de- 
livered to merchants in England, to be retnitted to the Pope 
by way of. exchange. | TIEN | 

| This 
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This order of the king's, however, ſnews that in thoſe 
days they were not well acquainted with the nature of ex- 
changes, ſince at laſt it will be the ſame to the nation, whe- 
ther they export money in ſpecie, or remit it by bills of ex- 
change; for, in either way, it contributes to turn the ba- 
lance againſt ſuch a country. This fact is now well under- 
ſtood by any one who is the leaſt converſant with the theory 
of commerce: for, although there exiſt laws ſtill prohibit- 
ing the exportation of our coin, yet if there be a general 
balance due from us to any other country, that balance 
muſt undoubtedly be made good, either by our own coin 
directly, though: /ecretly, carried abroad; or elſe we muſt 
pay the demands by the ſale of our merchandize in ſome 
other foreign country, whither we muſt otherwiſe have car- 
ried our money. The conſequence, therefore, is, that, by 
paying that debt by means of the merchandize, we fo far 
prevent the produce thereof being returned to us in either 
foreign coin or bullion, or bills of exchange, which at laſt 
amount to the ſame thing; and, ſo far as this operates, 
leſſens the balance of trade in our favour with that other 
country. This point was not then, nor indeed ſome time 


after, well underſtood. 
PARLIAMENTARY AID. 


A.D. 1315. The parliament granted an aid to the king, 
for his war againſt Scotland, namely, of every town, except 
cities and burghs (probably parliament towns), and except 
in the king's domains (who were obliged to aid the king by 
their tenures), one ſtout fcotman, armed with a {word, bow 
and arrow, a fling, and a lance, &c. at the charge of 
each reſpective town for 69 days, at fourpence per diem. 


FEUDAL TENURES. 


Thomas earl of Leiceſter's vaſt annual expence, with re- 
marks on the account, and of feuda/ tenure lands held by 
the Sovereign, upon condition that be and his heirs do 
acknowledge the donor to be their Lord and Sovereign, 
and bear faith and allegiance to him and to his for the 
ſaid tenure, and do ſuch ſervice for the ſame as is cove- 
nanted between them, or holding from the king in thoſe 


times. From Stewe's Survey of London, rag, > 
im 
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him from the account of the earls cofferer, or paymaſter, 


VIZ. 

1. Paid for account of the pantry, buttery 

and kitchen, | 3405 © © 
2. Grocery of all ſorts, | 180 17 6 
3. 369 pipes of red wine, and two of white 

wine, 104 17 6 
4. 1704 pounds of wax, vermillion and tur- 

pentine, 213 '7 4 
5. Charge of the earl's great horſes, and ſer- 

| vants wages, 436 " WH 

6. Linen for the earl, his chaplain, and his 

table, | E 
7. 129 dozen ſkins of parchment and ink, 82 
8. Two ſcarlet cloths for the earl; one of ruſ- 


ſet for the biſhop of Anjou; 70 pieces 

of blue for the knights; 28 ditto for the 

eſquires; 15 pieces for the clerks; 15 

for the oſſicers; 19 for the grooms; 5 

for the archers; 4 for the minſtrels and 

carpenters, 460 15 © 
9. Seven furs of powdered ermin; ſeven 

hords of purple ; 395 furs of budge 

for the liveries of barons, knights, and 

clerks; and 123 furs of lamb for the | 

eſquires, 143 17 8 | 
10. 168 yards of ruſſet cloth, and 24 coats , 

for poor men, with money, Maunday ' 

Thurſday, 8 16 o 
31. 68 ſaffron- coloured cloths for the barons . 

and knights in ſummer; 12 red cloths | 

for the clerks ; 26 cloths for the ſquires ; i 


one for the officers, and four Raycloths *, . 
for carpets in the hall, 345 13 8 6 
12, loo pieces of green fill: for the knights; : 
14 budge furs for ſur-coats; 13 hoods 1 
of budge for clerks; and 75 furs of | 
lamb for liveries in ſummer, 72 19 0 I 
13. Saddles for the ſummer liveries, ' 3 0h a. * 
14. Fee paid to earls, barons, knights and * 
eſquires, 623 15 5 
15. 24 ſilver diſhes, 24 ditto ſaucers; 24 3 1 
cups, one pair of pater noſters, one 3 1 
ver 


Cloth that has never been coloured or dyed. 
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ver coffin, all bought this year, ſilver 


being at 1s. 8d. per ounce, 163 5 6 

16. The counteſs diſburſements, 440 © 5 
17. 2319 pounds of tallow candles, and 1870 

unds of Paris candles, 31 14 3 


18. Six barrels of ſturgeon, 6000 dried fiſh 
of all forts, and many other items, 
amounting to total expence for the year, 533 4 6 


or /. 21,927 our money, and C-. 7309 © © 


— 


— 


compared with the rates of living, viz. as 5 to 1, is 109, 635ʃ. 
of our money. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The earl's vaſt eſtate, both in England and Anjou, was, 
we ſee, in a great meaſure laid out in the equipages of the 
barons, knights, and eſquires, who were his retainers and 
vailals by knights-fees “, being to do him military ſervice in 
the king's wars, by virtue of the number of fees, which he 
himſelf owed to our kings on that account. And by this 
ſingle article alone may probably be formed a more clear and 
adequate idea of the feudal tenures, than an explanation by 
a greater number of words. For here is a number of earls, 
as well as of barons, knights, and eſquires, holding of, and 
liable to be called out with their men and arms to attend on 
one great earl, who, by virtue of his holding fo many 
knights fees of the king, was bound to appear in his majel- 
ty's armies, with a proportionable number of armed horſe 
and foot, whom we ſee (by the foregoing account) he is 
obliged to ſupply (all but thoſe of the degree of earls) with 
clothing and accoutrements. So that in one view he appears 
with the ſplendour of a ſovereign prince, although he be 
only a vaſſal ſubject of the crown. And this is the idea we 
are to form of a great lord, who under the feudal ſyſtem, 
holds a number of knights-fees under the crown, many of 
which are held under himſelf by his ſub-vaitals or tenants, 
who conſequently were bound to attend him, in like manner 
as he was bound to attend the king. 


So much inheritance as is ſufficient year!y to maintain 2 
knight. which in Henry IIl's time was ſettled at Eftecn pounds, 
er two hundred acres ef land. 
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Character of EDWARD III. 


Tre Engliſh are apt to conſider with p 

culiar fondneſs the hiſtory of Edward ul 
Third, and to eſteem his reign, as it was one 
of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, which 
occurs in the annals of the nation. The aſ- 
cendant which they began to have over France, 
their rival and national encmy, makes them 
caſt their eyes on this period with great compla- 
cency, and ſanctifies every meaſure which Ed- 
ward embraced for that end. But the domeſtic 
government is really more admirable, than his 
foreign victories; and England enjoyed, by 
his prudence and vigour of adminiſtration, a 
longer interval of domeſtic peace and tranquil- 
lity, than ſhe had been bleſt with in any for- 
mer period, or than ſhe experienced for many 
years after. He gained the afteQions of the 
great, and curbed their licentiouſneſs : he 
made them feel his power, without their dar- 
ing, or even being inclined to murmur at it; 
his affable and obliging behaviour, his munifi- 
cence and generoſity, made them ſubmit with 
pleaſure to his dominion ; his valour and con- 
duct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their en- 
terprizes; and their unquiet ſpirits, directed 


againſt a public enemy, had no leiſure to breed 
diſtur- 
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diſturbances, to which they were naturally ſo 
much inclined, and which the fame of the go- 
vernment ſeemed ſo much to authoriſe. This 
was the chief benefit which reſulted from Ed- 
ward's victories and conqueſts. His foreign 
wars were, in other reſpects, neither founded 
in juſtice, nor directed to any very ſalutar 

purpoſe. His attempt againſt the king of Scot- 
land, a minor, and a brother-in-law, and the 
revival of his grandfather's claim of ſuperio- 
rity over that kingdom, were both unreaſon- 
able and ungenerous; and he allowed himſelf 
to be too ſoon reduced, by the glaring proſ- 
peas of French conqueſt, from the acquiſition 
of a point which was practicable, and which 
might really, if attained, have been of laſting 
utility to his country and to his ſucceſſors. 

But the glory of a conqueror 1s ſo dazzling to 
the vulgar, and the animoſity of nations ſo 
extreme, that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo fine 
a part of Europe as France is totally diſregard- 
ed by us, and never conſidered as a blemiſh in 
the character or conduct of this prince: and 
indeed, from the unfortunate ſtate of human 
nature, it will commonly happen that a ſove- 
reign of great genius, ſuch as Edward, who 
uſually finds every thing eaſy in the domeſtic 
government, will turn himſelf towards mili- 
tary enterprizes, where alone he meets oppoſi- 
tion, and where he has full exerciſe for his in- 
duſtry and capacity. Died 21ſtvf June, aged 
65, in the 51ſt year of his reign. HUME. 


H 2 Ano- 
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Another Character of EDWARD III. 


EDWARD's conſtitution had been im- 
paired by the fatigues of his youth; ſo that he 
began to feel the infirmities of old age, before 
they approach the common courſe of nature: 
and now he was ſeized with a malignant 
fever, attended with eruptions, that ſoon put 
a period to his life. When his diſtemper be- 
came ſo violent, that no hope of his recovery 
remained, all his attendants forſook him, as a 
bankrupt no longer able to requite their ſer— 
vices. The ungrateful ALice, waiting until 
the perceived him in the agonies of death, was 
ſo inhuman as to ſtrip him of his rings and 
jewels, and leave him without one domeſtic to 
cloſe his eyes, and do the laſt offices to his 
breathleſs corſe. In this deplorable condition, 
bereft of comfort and aſſiſtance, the mighty 
Edward lay expiring; when a prieſt, not quite 
ſo ſavage as the reſt of his domeſtics, approach- 
ed his bed; and, finding him ſtil breathing, 
began to adminiſter ſome comfort to his ſoul. 
Edward had not yet loſt all perception, when 
he found hintfelf thus abandoned and forlorn, 
in the laſt moments of his life. He was juſt 
able to expreſs a deep tenſe of ſorrow and 
contrition for the errors of his conduct, and 

died pronouncing the name of JIxsVs. 
Such was the pitcous and obſcure end of 
Edward the Third, undoubtedly one of the 
greateſt 


ke 
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greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the ſcepter 
of England; whether we reſpect him as a 
warrior, a law-giver, a monarch, or a man. 
He poſſeſſed all the romantic ſpirit of Alexan- 
der; the penetration, the fortitude, the poliſh- 
ed manners, of Julius; the liberality, the mu- 
nificence, the wiſdom, of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, with a 
piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. He excelled 
all his contemporaries in feats of arms, and 
perſonal addreſs. He was courteous, affable, 
and eloquent; of a free deportment, and 
agreeable converſation; and had the art of 
commanding the affection of his ſubjeQs, with. 
out ſeeming co ſolicit popularity. The love 
of glory was certainly the predominant paſſion 
of Edward, to the gratification of which he 
did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feelings of hu- 
manity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the in- 
tereſts of his country. And nothing could 
have induced or enabled his people to bear the 
load of taxes with which they were encumber- 
ed in his reign, but the love and admiration 
of his perſon, the fame of his victories, and 
the excellent laws and regulations which the 


parliament enacted with his advice and con- 
currence. SMOLLETT. 
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Reflections on the Death of EDWARD III. 


THERE is oxs Tarx« we ſhould always 


keep in remembrance, namely, that we are all 
ſub- 
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ſubjects of mortality, and that, when the pe- 
= of our ſhort exiſtence may arrive, it is as 
impoſſible for us to foreſce, as out of our pow- 
er to prevent. The pens of moraliſts have, 
indeed, been frequently and elegantly employed 
upon this awful ſubject, the abſurdity of de- 
laying what ſets an eternity at hazard ; the 
great importance of what 1s at ſtake, and the 
fatal conſequences of wilful negligence. And 
not only Divines, but, amidſt the improve- 

ments of human Gience, the calculators of the 
value of human life alſo, who, notwithſtand- 
ing their accuracy in this kind of knowledge, 
yet, in contempt of their own calculations of 
the probable duration of life, act as if their 
own at leaſt was endued with immortality ; ſo 
that whatever this ſcience may have contri- 
buted to worldly wiſdom in making bargains, 
it ſeems to have contributed little to the ſervice 
of morality : and, notwithſtanding the many 
daily examples, which are more powerful than 
precept, mankind ſtill purſue their favourite 
propenſities with as . eagerneſs as if they 
were to live to eternity. 

But, beſides this final and natural period of 
mortal exiſtence, there 1s no one that breathes 


the breath of life, but is ſubjected to a num- 


ter of caſualties and calamities, from which 
neither rank nor title, abundance of wealth, 
nor humility of ſituation, can exempt him. 
Even the very mightieſt of mortals, who is to- 


\ 
day exulting in the ſtrengtli of his arm, or the 


faculties of his mind, may, to-morrow, be 


hum- 


. 


humbled to the duſt; for there is ſtill One 
mightier than he. 

To learn this leſion well, we need only view 
life in its natural ſtate of impotence and naked- 
neſs in the chamber of ſickneſs; and we fhall 
there find Vanity diveſted of her robes, Power 
deprived of her ſceptre; and even the boaſted 
acquititions of knowledge, which have becn 
the labour of lite to attain, have nothing left 
but a wreck of mind. 

There can certainly then be no greater hap- 
pineſs than to be able to look back on a life 
virtuouſly and uſefully employed; to trace our 
own progreſs in exiſtence by ſuch tokens as ex- 
cite neither ſhame nor ſorrow. “It ought, 
« therefore, to be the care of thoſe, who wiſh 
* to paſs their laſt hours with comfort, to lay 
* up ſuch a treaſure of pleaſing ideas, as may 
* ſupport the heart in the laſt forrowing ſtage 
« of its exiſtence, when the voice of the 
* charmer can no longer pleaſe, and we are 
verging towards the precincts of the grave.” 

Theſe reflections have intruded on con- 
templating the fate of the accomplithed Ep- 
WARD, © who was the greateſt prince that 
* ever ſwayed the ſceptre of England, whe- 
* ther we reſpe&t him as a warrior, a law- 
* giver, a monarch, or a man;” but © whole 
* exit was piteous.” And ſince a period of 
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mortal exiſtence is allotted to every ſon and 
daughter of Adam, moſt people are at leaſt 
anxious that this ſolemn event may be as de- 
cent as ſuch an aweful ſtroke will admit; and 
that ſome friendly hand would ſtretch the 
limbs, 
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ſubj efts of mortality, and that, when the pe- 
7 of our ſhort exiſtence may arrive, it is as 
impoſſible for us to foreſce, as out of our pow- 
er to prevent. The pens of moraliſts have, 
indeed, been frequently and elegantly employed 
upon this awful ſubject, the abſurdity of de- 
laying what ſets an eternity at hazard; the 
great importance of what is at ſtake, and the 
fatal conſequences of wilful negligence. And 
not only Divines, but, amidſt the improve- 
ments of human ſence, the calculators of the 
value of human life alſo, who, notwithſtand- 
ing their accuracy in this kind of knowledge, 
yet, in contempt of their own calculations of 
the probable duration of life, act as if their 
own at leaſt was endued with immortality; ſo 
that whatever this ſcience may have contri- 
buted to worldly wiſdom in making bargains, 
it ſeems to have contributed little to the ſervice 
of morality : and, natwithſtanding the many 
daily examples, which are more powerfal than 
precept, mankind ſtill purſue their favourite 
propenſities with as wok eagerneſs as if they 
were to live to eternity. 

But, beſides this ſinal and natural period of 
mortal exiſtence, there 1s no one that breathes 
the breath of life, but is ſubjected to a num- 
ter of caſualties and calamities, from which 
neither rank nor title, abundance of wealth, 
nor humility of ſituation, can exempt him. 
Even the very mightieſt of mortals, who is to- 
day exulting in the ſtrength of his arm, or the 
faculties of his mind, may, to-morrow, be 

hum- 
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humbled to the duſt; for there is ſtill One 


mightier than he. 

To learn this leſſon well, we need only view 
life in its natural ſtate of impotence and naked- 
neſs in the chamber of ſickneſs; and we ſhall 
there find Vanity diveſted of her robes, Power 
deprived of her ſceptre ; and even the boaſted 
acquiſitions of knowledge, which have been 
the labour of lite to attain, have nothing left 
but a wreck of mind. 

There can certainly then be no greater hap- 
pineſs than to be able to look back on a life 
virtuouſly and uſefully employed, to trace our 
own progreſs in exiſtence by ſuch tokens as ex- 
cite neither ſhame nor ſorrow. © It ought, 
« therefore, to be the care of thoſe, who wiſh 
* to paſs their laſt hours with comfort, to lay 
* up ſuch a treaſure of pleaſing ideas, as may 
«* ſupport the heart in the laſt ſorrowing ſtage 
« of its exiſtence, when the voice of the 
* charmer can no longer pleaſe, and we are 
verging towards the precincts of the grave.” 

Theſe reflections have intruded on con- 
templating the fate of the accompliſned Ep- 
WARD, © who was the greateſt prince that 
ever ſwayed the ſceptre of England, whe- 
* ther we reſpect him as a warrior, a law- 

„ giver, a monarch, or a man;” but © whoſe 
* exit was piteous.” And ſince a period of 
mortal exiſtence 1s allotted to every fon and 
daughter of Adam, moſt people are at leaſt 
anxious that this ſolemn event may be as de- 
cent as ſuch an aweful ſtroke will admit; and 
that ſome friendly hand would ſtretch the 

limbs, 
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limbs, and cloſe the eyes in death. © But the 
« MIGHTY EDwaRD was left at that period 
* without one domeſtick to cloſe his eyes, and 
edo the laſt offices to his breathleſs corſe. In 
« this deplorable condition, bereft of comfort, 
he lay expiring, when a prieſt, not quite ſo 
« ſavage as the reſt of his domeſtics, ap- 
” proached his bed, and, finding him ſtill 
& breathing, began to adminiſter ſome ſpi- 
ritual conſolation. Edward had not loſt all 
* his perception: what then muſt have been 
« his reflections, when he found himſelf thus 
& abandoned in the laſt moments of his life!“ 

SrER NR, in one of his flights, ſpeaking of 
death, thus exclaims: © I with the Diſpoſer of 
« all things may ſo order it, that it happen not 
« in my own houſe, but rather in ſome de- 
* cent inn. At home I know it. —The con- 
« cern of my friends, and the laſt ſervices of 
* wiping my brow, and ſmoothing my pillow, 
* which the quivering hand of affliction ſhall 
* pay, will ſo crucify my ſoul, that I thall dic 


* 


„of a diſtemper my phyſician is not aware 


cc _ 
This is the language of the times, and the 
faſhionable practice too; for the refined feel. 


ings of modern ſenſibility ha ve almoſt extin- ¶ uin 


guiſhed the tender offices of friendſhip. Where 
Death's awful doom is announced by the phy- 
ſician upon his patient, in the manſion of 
pleaſure, the family retire from the melancholy 
ſcene, and the perſon 1 is confi igned over to the 
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mercy of menials, to languiſh on the bed of 
ſickneſs through his laſt moments: 


With no fond heart to catch the parting ſigh, 
With no kind hand to cloſe the ge eye. 


But the refiners of modern manners, the 
voluptuaries of pleaſure, who deſpiſe the ſa- 
cred bond which the laws of their country and 
religion have ſanctified, may learn an uſeful 
leſſon from the fate of EDwarnD. © The un- 
© grateful Alice, waiting until ſhe perceived 
« him in the agonies of death, was ſo inhu- 
« man as to ſtrip him of his rings, jewels, 
& 6c. &c.“ ED 

The ſhort inference we ſhall draw from this 
melancholy ſubject is, that a canneclion formed 
in miguity generally terminates in ſorrow. 


WI PIERO 


NOTES HISTORICAL, 


Honeſty rewarded. Generous conduct exemplified. 


| 


It is reported of this prince, that having once before the 
attack of a town promiſed the ſoldiers the plunder, one 
private man happened to fall upon a cheſt full of money, 


Jrhich he immediately brought to the earl of Derby, as 
Wtuinking it too great for himſelf to keep poſſeſſion of. But 
the carl told him, that his promiſe did not depend on the 


reatneſs or ſmallneſs of the ſum, and bid him keep it all 
for his own uſe. | | 

A. D. 1339. King Edward III. aſſumes the title of King 
dof France. The inſcription of the great ſeal was altered 
from the Duke of Aquitain to King of France; and, in- 
ſtead of the former motto, he aſſumed that of Dieu et mon 
Droit (God and my right) alluding to the deſign of ſupport- 
ug his pretenſions to the crown of that kingdom. N 
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A SINGULAR INVENTION. 


A. D. 1330. According to many authors, gunpowder 
and guns were invented this year by one Swartz (a German 
monk of Cologne), or, as ſome others ſay, by one Anklit- 
zen of Friburg, like many other confiderable inventions, 

mere chance; for, whilſt he (Swartz) was preparing a pot 
of nitre for phyſical or chemical uſe, a ſpark of fire hap. 
pened to fall into it, and made it fly up: whereupon he 
made a compoſition of what we now call gunpowder, and 
putting it into a hollow jaſtrument of braſs or iron, and 
fetting fire toit, it made ſuch an exploſion as he expected. 
It is faid, that Roger Bacon, the monk we have mentioned 
before, underſtood at leaſt the theory of gunpowder, hay. 
ing in one of his letters obſerved, that out of ſulphur, falt- 
petre, and charcoal duſt, he could make fire to burn at 
what diſtance he pleaſed, and could cauſe thunder and 
lightning thereby, which could deſtroy cities and armies 
with a great noiſe. 

It is related, by ſome hiſtorians, that Edward employed 
this new invention at the battle of Creſſy, in the year 1346, 
by placing in the front of his army ſome pieces of artillery, 
the firſt which had been made uſe of on any remarkable 
occaſion in Europe. This wonderful diſcovery has changed 
by degrees the whole art of war, and, by conſequence, 
many circumſtances in the political government of Europe. 
But the ignorance of that age, in the mechanical arts, ren- 
dered the progreſs of this new invention very flow. The 
artillery firſt framed were ſo clumſy, and of ſuch difficult 


management, that men were not immediately ſenſible of i 


their uſe and efficacy; and even to this day improvements 


have been continually making on this furious engine, which, 


though it ſeemed contrived for the deſtruction of man- 
kind, and the overthrow of empires, has, in the iſſue, ren- 
Cered war much leſs bloody, and has given greater ſtability 
to civil ſocieties. NaT1oNns, by its means, have been 
brought more to a level; ConQuesTs have become leis 
frequent and rapid; SUCCESS in war has been reduced 
nearly to be a matter of calculation; and any nation, over- 
matched by its enemy, either yields to its demands, or ſe- 
Cures itſelf by alliances againſt their violence and e 
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Behaviour of the King and Prince of Wales at the battle 
of Crefly. This prince was afterwards known by the 
name of the Black Prince. . 


Edward, and the prince his fon, the morning before the 
battle, received the ſacrament with great devotion; and 
their behaviour denoted the calm intrepidity of invincible 
courage and refignation ; even the prince of Wales's deport- 
ment, though a boy, was in all reſpects manly, heroic, and 
worthy of the great example he propoſed to imitate. The 
body of the army which he conducted being attacked both 
in front and flank at the ſame time, the earl of Warwick 
diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, deſiring him to advance 
to the prince's ſuccour. Edward, whom he found in a 
windmill, viewing the engagement, aiked with great deli- 
beration if his fon was dead, wounded, or unhorled ? And 
being anſwered in the negative, Well then,” ſaid he, 
go back and tell Warwick, that I ſhall not intermeddle 
« in the fray, but let my boy win his ſpurs by his own 
« yalour.” | 

Edward, ſeeing the victory accompliſhed, deſcended 
from the hill, and, running up to the prince of Wales, 
embraced him tenderly in the fight of the whole army, 
ſaying, „My valiant fon, God grant you may perſevere in 
« the courſe you have ſo gloriouſly begun; you have ac- 
« quitted yourſelf nobly, and well are you worth the king- 
% dom that will be your inheritance.” The prince made no 
other reply than that of a profound obeiſance; for his mo- 
deſty and moderation were altogether ſurpriſing and unex- 
ampled. „ | 

He wore three oſtrich feathers for his creſt; and, as he 
ated in the capacity of a volunteer, he aſſumed the motto 
of 1:h Dien, which in the German language ſignifies I ſerve. 
This device young Edward appropriated to himfelf, and it 
has been adopted by all ſucceeding princes of Wales. 


— DDr —— 


Edward introduces an uſeful manufacture. 


A. D. 1331. Edward obſerving the riches and power of 
Fianders and Brabant aroſe from their vaſt woollen manu- 
factory, and that this was wrought wich Engliſh wool, in- 

1 ; | 8 ferred 
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ferred it would greatly benefit his kingdom if he could 


transfer the trade, by perſuading the artificers to ſettle in 


England. In conſequence of which, he grants a letter of 
protection to one Kemp of Flanders, a woollen-cloth 
weaver, to come over and exerciſe his trade here, and 
teach it to ſuch of our people as ſhould incline to learn it, 
which protection extended to all his { Kemp's ) ſervants, ap- 
prentices, goods, and chattels; and further promiſes to all 
others of his occupation, as alſo to all dyers, fullers, &c. 
In conſequence whereof, ſeventy families were this ſame 
year brought over to England by king Edward's invitation, 
for promoting tae woollen manufacture, and teaching it to 
our people. Rymer's Fœdera. 

Woollen cloth of ſome ſort nevertheleſs was made in this 
nation ever ſince the time of the Romans, who firſt brought 
the Britons to wear cloth, inſtead of the ſkins of beaſts; 
though the king, lords, and the higher clergy, probably 
had their beſt cloathing from other parts, which the body 
of the people could then by no means afford to purchaſe, 
their riches conſiſting wholly in cattle, who probably, at 
leaſt the loweſt people, wore leather doublets and ſtays, or 
boddices, for cheapneſs and duration. 


— rr 


Amount of the Cuſtoms of the port of London for one year, 


The Cuſtoms this year, 1337, amounted to 1000 marks 
per month, or $200/Y.. per ann. that is, to _ of mo- 
dern money: which, conſidering the lowneſs of cuſtoms 
then, is a proof of that city's having had, even then, con- 
ſidcrable foreign commerce. Sir RoB. CoTTON, 


— - DDr 


Ships of war: their meanneſs in theſe times. 


A. D. 1335. King Edward iſſues a precept to the mayor 
and ſheriffs of London, to take up all ſhips in their port, 
and of all other ports in the kingdom, of the burden of 
forty tons and upwards; and to furniſh the ſame with armed 
men aud other neceſſaries for war, againſt the Scots his 
| enemies, 
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enemies, confederated with the French and Flemings, 
anno 1341. Fœdera. 

It may appear very extraordinary in theſe days, that in 
the 14th of Edward III. a ſtatute ſhould be paſſed, prohi- 
biting intereſt for money lent, as being the bane of com- 


Merce. 
— <> ee 


Gol p firſt coined in ENGLAND. 


In the 18th of Edward III. an act paſſed for coining 
three different coins in gold, wherein it is enacted, that 
money ſhall be made, and exchange ordered, when the 
king thall pleaſe; viz. one piece of the value of fix ſhil- 
lings, being the weight of two ſmall florins of Flanders, a 
ſecond of half that value and weight, aud a third of the 
quarter of the firſt. - By another proclamation this year, 
Edward ſignifies his having coined other gold pieces, viz. 
one of 6s. 8d. value, which he names a gold noble; others of 
half that value, to be called mai/le noble; and a third piece 
to be a quarter of the firſt, or 1s. 8d. value, and to be 
called a ferling (i. e. farthing) noble. He alſo by proclama- 
tion directs, that none of his ſubjects ſhall pay or receive 
any other but Engliſh gold and ſilver coins; nor ſhall they 
retuſe the taking in any payment, of upwards five ſhillings 
value, either the latter or the firſt named gold coins ; here- 
by directing all perſons to his offices of exchange alone, for 

exchanging of gold coins for ſilver ones, viz. filver pennies, 
$ hitherto the largeſt filver coin of England; one penny to be 

paid to the king at the ſaid office for exchanging every nable 
for the like value in ſilver coin, and ſo in proportion for the 
C ſmall ones. Taking thus one eighth part of the value of 
all gold coins exchanged for ſilver ones, although he, at 
the ſame time, obliges all his people ta take the gold ones 
at their nominal value in their payments. Theſe coins were 
reduced the ſame year to the value of Gs. 34. and 15. 0. 
the weight and worth of their real value in bullion z a proot 
that they had at firſt been over-rated. 


Firſt 
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Firſt ToLL for mending Roaps in ENGLAND. 


A. D. 1346. Edward grants a commiſſion to the maſter 
of the holpitalof St. Gyles (in the Fields), without the city 
of London, and to John of Holbourn, to lay a toll on all 
« ſorts of carriage, for two years to come, paſſing through 
« the highway leading from the ſaid hoſpital to the bar of 
« the old Temple of London, that is, to Holbourn bar, 
cc near to which ſtoo the ſaid old Temple, and where be— 
ec hind ſtood a private houſe very lately, the ſhell of an old 
« ſtone building, chapel, or refectory, once probably be- 
« longing to the Templars. Alfo through another high- 
& way called Portpool (now Gray's Inn Lane), joining to 
cc the before named highway; which roads were, by the 
ce frequent paſſage of carts, wains, and horſes to and from 
c London, become ſo miry and deep, as to be almoſt im- 
« paſſable; as aliv the highway called Runs probably 
c now what is called St. Martin's lane.“ 


The ToLLs were as follow, viz. 


For every cart or wayne laden with wool, lea. + 

ther, wine, honey, wax, oil, pitch, tar, fiſh, 

iron, braſs, copper, lead, (tin or other metals), 

corn, for ſale, to the value of 20s. „ 
For every horſe- load of merchandize o © o 
For every horſe uſed in carrying corn, or 

other proviſions or goods, {hall be paid weekly o O og 


For every load of hay _ oO © OJ 
For carts uſed to carry charcoal, bark, &c. 
weekly — — _ 6 #1 
For every horle, * or ox, paſſing thoſe | 
roads — o © <> 
For every ſcore of f ſheep and hogs o Oo ob 


And for all other merchandize of 5s. value 0 o 0 
But eccleſiaſtical perſons of both ſexes were to be exempted 
from the toll, 
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A.D. 1347. 
A dreadful calamity. A baſe advantage taken thereof; as 
dreadfully puniſhed. 


A terrible peſtilence raged this year in London, ſo that 
fifty thouſand perſons were buried in one year, in a place 
called Pardon Church-yard, without Smithfield bars, pur— 
chaſed and ſet apart for that purpoſe, to prevent infection 
from burying in church- yards. This dreadful calamity 
ſpread into Wales and Ireland, and raged chiefly among the 
common people, and of theſe the old men, women, and 
children. When the contagion among the human ſpecies 
abated, the cattle periſhed in vaſt numbers; and no bird or 
beaſt of prey would touch their carcaſſes, which lay putri- 
fying upon the ſurface of the ground. The harveſt was loſt 
for want of hands to gather it, and hence followed a ſore 
dearth of labour and proviſion. The Scots, tempted by the 
hope of an eaſy prey, in ſuch a ſeaſon of calamity and de- 
ſolation, invaded the northern counties; and, together with 
a large booty, carried back the contagion (to their own 
country), where it made a terrible havock. This malady 
firſt diſcovered itſelf in the north of Aſia, ſpread over all 
that country, made a progreſs through Europe, and ſenſibly 
depopulated every ſtate through which it paſſed. 


. ⁰⁰⁰ m 


ORDER OF THE GAR TER INSTITUTED. 


Edward, that he might further promote the ſpirit of 


emulation and obedience, inſtituted the order of the Garter, 
Iin imitation of ſome others of the like nature, religious as 
well as military, which had been inſtituted in different 
countries in Europe. The number received into this order 
conſiſted of twenty-four perſons, beſides the ſovereign; and, 
| 4 it has never been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction con- 
| tinues as honourable as at its firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a 


valuable, though a cheap preſent, which the prince can con- 
fer on his ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, that at a court 
ball, Edward's miſtreſs, ſuppoſed the counteſs of Saliſury, 
dropt her garter; and the king taking it up, obſerved ſome 
of the courtiers to ſmile, as if they thought that he had 
ar obtained this favour merely by accident: upon which he 

cailed 
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called out, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Evil be to him that 
evil thinks. This origin, though frivolous, is not unſuitahl: 
to the manners of the times; and the peculiar badge of the 
Garter, with the ſeemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, 


may ſeem to warrant it. 
bK. 222 


20 1X. 


A. D. 1351. Edward coined ſilver groats (called grofſes] 
and half groats, ſo named becauſe there was no greater be- 
fore, and which were the largeſt ſilver coins for many years 


after. 
— <_ 
ad. 


A. D. 1353. All the highway or road between Temple. 


Bar and Weſtminſter, now the fine ſtreet called the Strand, 
was not then built on, but was what may be called a mere 
country road, ſeparating the city of London from the village 
of Weſtminſter, having however many noblemens houſes, 
and gardens adjoining to it; which have ſince given names 
to ſtreets there erected. 


„ 


A. D. 1357. A royal priſoner condutted through the 
| ſtreets of London. Humble and courteous behaviour 0f 
the king and prince of Wales upon that occaſion. 


When the tidings of the victory at Poitiers firſt arrived in 
England, the king, inſtead of encouraging any demonttra- 
tions of joy, defired that the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
would appoint a whole week, to be ſpent in prayer and 
thankſgiving, that he and the nation might not be too much 
intoxicated by their ſucceſs. Notwithftanding this inſtance 
of hi; moderation and ſelf-denial, he now directed the lord- 
mayor to prepare pageants, proceſſions, and triumpha 


arches, to honour the public entrance of his victorious ſon; 
| who 


that 
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who was met in Southwark by the mayor and aldermen in 
their formalities, with one thouſand citizens on horſeback. 
The king of France, the royal priſoner, rode through the 
ſtreets of London in a magnificent habit, mounted on a fine 
white courſer, and attended by the prince of Wales, on a 
little black horfe with ordinary trappings. The inhabitants 
vied with each other, in diſplaying plate, tapeſtry, furni- 
ture and arms offenſive and defenſive in their ſhops, win- 
dows, and balconies. The ſtreets were lined with an infi- 
nite concourſe of - people 3 and the cavalcade laſted from 
three in the morning till noon, when they reached. Weſt- 
minſter-hall, where the king fat upon a royal throne, in ex- 
pectation of their coming. He roſe up when John ap- 
proached, and received him with all the courteous civility 
which might have been expected from a prince of his cha- 
racter. Then he embraced his ſon with great tenderneſs, 
and told him, the victory did not pleaſe him lo much as the 
modeſty with which he bore his good fortune. As for the 
captive king, he was entertained in the moſt ſumptuous 
manner, and provided with an apartment in the king's pa- 
lace, until the Savoy could be fitted up for his reception.— 
WAR muſt have been the extreme feelings of the captive 
king l . 


” * 
3 by . 
r 92 l 


peace obtained by France, from an extraordinary viſitation 
| from heaven. 


The chancellor of France, with three other commiſ- 
ſloners, went to propoſt a treaty ; and they overtaking Ed- 
ward near Guillordon in Beauce, 8 plenipoten- 
tiaries to treat with them on the ſuhject of their embaſly ; 
though he did not interrupt his march till arrived in 
Bretagny. The mind of Edward is ſaid to have been dif- 
poſed to peace, by a dreadful ſtorm that looked like a judg- 
ment from Heaven. When he had advanced within two 
leagues of Chartres, a hurricane began to blow with incre- 
dible violence; and a ſhower of hailſtones deſcended, of 
ſuch a prodigious ſize, that fix thouſand horſes, and one 
thouſand men, were ſtruck down inſtatitaneouſly, white the 
cope of Heaven ſeemed to be (horribly rent with peals- of 
thunder, The king, affrighted at this tremendous ſcene, 

| threw 
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threw himſelf from his horſe upon the ground; and ſtretch. 
ing out his hands towards the church of Chartres, folemnjy 
vowed to God, that he would no longer reject the offers of 
peace, if it might be obtained on reaſonable conditions— 


this happened i in 1360. 


A regulation in law proceſſes. 


A. D. 1362. It was enacted by ſtatute, that all plead- 
ings in courts of judicature ſhould henceforth he in the Eng- 
liſh tongue, and to be enrolled in Latin; becauſe that miſ- 
chiefs had happened to divers from the uſe of the French 
4 105. being unknown to the commonality, having no 

wedge of what was ſaid for or againſt them by their 
pleaders.— Mr. Selden obſerves, that « even the rudiments of 
rammar were then taught to boys in French, and not in 
pgliſh, till this regulation. 
t this time, increaſing wealth had introduced luxury 
1 all ranks of people in England, which occaſioned 
no fewer than eight ſumptuary laws in one ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. 

In Cap. VIII. It was enacted, that men ſervants of 
lords, as alſo of tradeſmen and artizans, ſhall be content 
with one meal of fiſh or fleſh every day; and the other 
meals, daily, ſhall be of milk, cheeſe, butter, and the like. 
Neither ſhall they uſe any ornaments of gold, filk, or em- 
broidery; nor their wives and daughters any veils above the 
price of twelvepence. _ 

Cap. IX. Artizans, and yeomen ſhall not wear cloth 
above 301. the whole piece (the fineſt then being about 6/, 
per piece) nor the ornaments before named. Nor the wo- 
rw any veils of filk, but only thoſe of thread made. in 

ngland, 

ap. - Gentlemen under the degree of knights, not 
having 100. yearly in land, ſhall not wear any cloth above 
41 marks the whole piece. Neither ſhall they or their fe- 
males uſe cloth of gold, filver, or embroidery, &c. But 
eſquires having 200. per annum or upwards. of rent, may 
wear cloths of five marks the whole piece or cloth; and 
they and their females may alſo Wear ſtuff of ilk, filverg 


Tjbbons, girdles, or furs. 
A + or Cap. XI. 
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Cap. XI. Merchants, citizens, burghers, and artificers 
or tradeſmen, as well of London as elſewhere, who have 
goods and chattels of the clear value of 5oo/. and their 
females, may wear as is allowed to gentlemen and eſquires 
of lool. per annum. And merchants, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes, worth above 1000). in goods and chattels, may (and 
their females) wear the ſame as gentlemen of 2004. per 
annum. 

Cap. XII. Knights of 200 marks yearly may wear cloth 
of fix marks the cloth, but no higher ; bur no cloth of 
d. gold, nor furred with ermine: but all knights and ladies 
having above 400 marks yearly, up to 1000/. per annum, 
may wear as they pleaſe, ermine excepted ; and they may 
<> vear ornaments of pearl and precious ſtones for their heads 
only. 
5 G59. XIII. Clerks having degrees in cathedrals, col- 
of MW leges, &c. may wear as knights and eſquires of the ſame 
in incomes. | 

Cap. XIV. Plowmen, carters, ſhepherds, and ſuch like, 
y a having 40s. value in goods or chattels, ſhall wear no 
bort of cloth but blanket and ruſſet lawn of 12d. and ſhall 
wear girdles, and belts; and they ſhall only eat and drink 
ſuitable to their ſtations. And whoſoever uſes other ap- 
_ than is preſcribed by the above laws, ſhall forfeit the 
ame, 

Cap. XV. Clothiers ſhall make ſuitable quantities of all 
the before-named prices; and mercers and ſhopkeepers, in 
towns and cities, ſhall keep due aſſortments thereof; that 
ſo the laws may be duly obſerved. 


ch. 
; of 
Goo 
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By the laſt chapter we may obſerve that the woollen ma- 
nufactory had made conſiderable progreſs, ſince there was 
plenty of woollen cloth of various prices and fineneſs made 
in England, inſomuch that they were enabled to ſer ve other 
countries. But, although luxury will of neceſſity increaſe, 
according to the influx of wealth, it may not be for the 
general benefit of commerce, to impoſe, as in the above 
cited laws, an abſolute prohibition of every degree of ir: 
yet, for the good of the public, it may be neceſſary that 
ſuch as go beyond proper bounds, in eating, drinking, and 
vearing what by no means is ſuitable to their ſtation, ſhould 


be taxed accordingly, could it be done without including 
I 2 thole 
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thoſe who have a better title to ſuch indulgence. Thi is 
certainly, however, a point which ſhould be mature} 
weighed, before executed; and, in mercantile countries 2 
leaſt, fuch reſtraints may be found prejudicial, moſt likeh 
impracticable, eſpecially where true liberty is eſtabliſhed, 

Sir William Temple obſerves, ſpeaking of the trade and 
Tiches, and at the fame time of the ſrugality of the Hol. 
landers, That ſome of our maxims are not ſo certain, 2 
„ current in politics: as that encouragement of exceſs and 
ec luxury, if employed in the conſumption of 7 tive com. 
ee modities is of advantage to trade. It may be ſo to that 
„ which impoverithes, but not to that which enriches a 
« country. It is indeed leſs prejudicial, if it lies in native, 
„ than in foreign wares; but the humour of luxury and 
© expence cannot ſtop at certain bounds ; what begins in 
© native, will proceed in foreign commodities z and though 
« the example ariſe among idle perſons, yet the imitation 
« will run into all degrees, even of thoſe men by whole 
% induſtry the nation ſubſiſts. And befides, the more of 
„ our own we ſpend, the leſs we ſhall have to ſend abroad; 
«and fo it will come to paſs, that while we drive a val 
trade, yet, by buying much more than we /el/, we ſhall 
« come to be poor ar laſt.” | 


DDr. 


Great alterations in counties, from the growth of trade 
and increaſe of commerce, inſtanced in Lancaſhire. 


A. D. 1366. The ſheriff of Lancaſhire, after returning 
two knights for the thire, adds, there are not any cities 
« or burghs, within this county, from which any citizens 
« or eſſes can, or were wont to come, by reaſon of 
« their inability, low condition, or poverty.” Neither do 
we find any returns for any towns in Lancaſhire, from this 
time down to king Edward the IV's reign. The towns df 
Lancaſter. and Preſton had been repreſented ſundry. times 
before, in the reigns of king Edward I. II. and III. But 
were now found ſo poor, that they could not find two ſub- 
ſtantial and diſcreet perſons to repreſent them. For bo- 
roughs were in thoſe days always repreſented by ſome of 
their own proper townſmen, and not, as is frequent nov, 
by ſtrangers ; neither could they pay the wages of ſuch, | 
they could have been found. 222 — 
$54 | my 
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What a mighty difference has the induſtry and ingenuity 
of man produced in this country, in the ſpace of four hun- 
dred years, by the art of navigation improved and extend- 
ed; the lands better cultivated ; introduction of trade, and 
eſtabliſhment of manufactories, the art of which is improved 
ſo 2s to rival, in ſome particulars excel, every nation on 
earth. 80 that Liverpool, at this time, is reckoned the 
third commercial town in the kingdom, by the number and 
excellence of her mercantile ſhips, commodious docks, har- 
bour, &c. After the intended improvements are com- 
pleted, an act for which has this year (1786) paſſed the 
houſe ; Liverpool will, without doubt, be the ſecond and 
the moſt commodious town in the kingdom; and Mancheſ- 
ter, one of the moſt conſiderable towns, from its many 
excellent manufactories, and the great ingenuity diſplayed 
of late in the execution of the ſeveral branches of the cot- 
ton manufactory, ſo as even to vie with the produce of Aſia 
in that branch; heretofore thought impracticable. Lan- 
caſter and Preſton are both become conſiderable towns, the 
former of which ſends out a great many ſhips ; has ſome 
excellent buildings, from a beautiful white ſtone got in that 
neighbourhood ; and is at this time building a bridge, which 
for ſize and neatneſs will have few-equals'in the kingdom. 
The inhabitants of this county, by their ingenuity and in- 
duſtry, have contributed not a little t the wealth of the 
nation, And though the land, in its natural ſtate, is not 
rich; yet, animated by a ſpirit of improvement, many 
commons have bern incloſed and cultivated 53 many barren 
tracts have been fertilized ; and, beſides the covering which 
nature yields, many hundred acres are Tn covered witty 
the labour of the loom. rich callicoes : tort 
This is the true PHILOSO2HER'S STONE, ſo mach' 
tought after in former ages, the diſcovery of which has 
been reſerved 10. Genius, when ſtudying to improve the 
mechanic arts. Hence a pound of raw materials is con- 
rerted into ſtuffs of fifty times its original value. And the! 
metals too are not, indeed, tranſmuted into gold —they are 
more: for the labour of man has been able to work the 
baſer metal, by the ingenuity of art, ſo as to become worth 
more than many times its weight in gold. 


Method 
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Method of raifing Money by the Kings at this Period. 


When money was wanted; it was uſual, to direct the 
ſheriffs of the ſeyeral counties, who were alſo the collector; 
of the crown revenue, to make proclamation through their 
reſpective counties, that all who held lands of the crown, 
of the yearly yalue of 40l. ſhould come and receive the order 
of knighthood. bod che v the fheriffs tranſmitted to 
court liſts of the names of all qualified. The end was an- 
ſwered, whether the landholders accepted or refuſed to be 
knighted ; for in the former caſe, there was money coming 


y the king for conferring that honour ; and in the latter, 


mult was to be paid if they refuſed. 


| Jeffrey Chaucer, the celebrated Poet, 3 favourite. 


Edward grants to Chaucer, his beloved ſquire, one pitcher 
of wine, to be daily delivered to him by the king's butler, 
during his life, at the port of London; and the ſame yea 
grants him the office: of comptroller of the cuſtoms, and ot 
the ſubſidy of wook and leather, in the port of London, on 
this expreſs condition, that he ſhall write with his own 
hand the entries belonging to his ſaid office of comptroller, 
and ſhall conſtantly act in-perſon, not by deputy, in his (aid 
office. And Richard II. in the year 1598, grants to our 
faid poet one ton of wine yearly during his life (it ſhould 
ſeem the poets loved wine in theſe days); and a yearly pen- 
faon of 20l. both of which were confirmed to him by Henry 
IV. At the ſame time flouriſhed Gower a poet; the friend 
and companion of Chaucer. Theſe two ate generally c- 

teemed the firſt reformers of the Engliſh language. 
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Character of R I CH ARD II. 


A L L the writers who have tranſmitted to us 
the hiſtory of Richard, compoſed their works 
'o be during the reign of the Lancaſtrian princes; 
ming and candour requires that we ſhould not gi ve 
ten entire credit to the reproaches which have been 
thrown upon his memory. But after making 
all proper abatements, he ſtill appears to have 
been a weak prince, and unfit for government; 
leſs for want of natural parts and capacity; 
than of ſolid judgment and good education, 
He was violent in his temper, profuſe in his 
expences, fond of idle ſhow and magnificence, 
devoted to favourites and addicted to pleaſure; 
paſſions, all of them, the moſt inconſiſtent 
with a prudent œconomy, and conſequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government. 
Had he poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, and, 
ſtill more, of oyerawing his great barons, he 
might have eſcaped all the misfortunes of his 
reign, and been allowed to carry much further 
bis oppreſſions over his people, if he really 
was guilty of any, without their daring to re- 
bel, or even murmur, againſt him, But when 
the grandees were tempted, by his want of 
prudence and rigour, to reſiſt his authority, 
and execute the moſt violent enterprizes upon 
him, he was naturally led to ſeek for an op- 
portunity of retaliation ; juſtice was neglect- 


ed; 
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ed; the lives of the chief nobility ſacrificed, 
and all theſe cvils ſeem to have proceeded 
more from a ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing ar. 
bitrary power, than from the inſolence of vic. 
tory, and the neceſſities of the king's ſituation, 
The manners, indeed, of the age, were the 
chief ſources of ſuch violence; laws, which 
were/feebly executed in peaceable times, loſt 
all their authority i in public convulſions. Both 
parties were alike guilty; or, if any difference 
may be remarked between them, we ſhall find 
the authority of the crown, being more legal, 
was commonly carried, when it prevailed, to 
me extremities than thoſe * ariſto- 
eurer 


1 
" Another CharaQter of RICHARD . 


J 112 H was the at conclufion of Richard II. 
à weak, vain, frivolous, inconſtant prince; 
without weigh to balance the ſcales of govern- 
ment, without diſcernment to chooſe a good 
miniſtry; without virtue to oppole the mea- 
ſures, or advice, of evil counſe! \ Tot even 
where they happened to claſh with his own 


principles and opinion. He was a dupe to 
Aattery, : a ſla ve to oftentation, and not more apt 


* = „ | | | to 


He vs ſtarved tö deith in priſon, or murdered. after 
having been dethroned, A. D. 1399, in the year of his age 
34 5 of his * 23. 
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to give up his reaſon to the ſuggeſtion of ſy- 
cophants, and vicious miniſters, than to ſacri- 
fice thoſe miniſters to his ſafety. He was idle, 
profuſe, and-profligate ; and, though braye by 
ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous, and irreſolute. 
His pride and reſentment, prompted him ta 
cruelty and breach of faith; while his neceſ- 
ſities obliged him to fleece his people, and de- 
grade the dignity of his character and ſituation; 
though we find none of his charities an record, 
all his hiſtorians agree, that he excelled all his 
predeceſſors in ſtate hoſpitality, and fed a 
thonſand every day from his kitchen. 

7 EAN SMOLLETT:. : 


D 
Another Character of RICH ARD IL 


RICHARD of Bourdeaux (ſo called from 
the place of his birth) was remarkably beauti- 
ful, and handſome in his perſon ; and doth 
not ſeem to be naturally defective, either in 
courage or underſtanding, For on ſome occa- 
ſions, particularly in the dangerous infurrec- 
tions of the crown, he aQed with a degree of 
ſpirit and prudence ſuperior to his years. But 
his education was miſerably neglected; or, 
rather, he was intentionally corrupted and de- 
bauched by three ambitious uncles, who, be- 
ing deſirous of retaining the management of 
bis affairs, encouraged him to ſpend his time 

| in 
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in the company of diffolute young people of 
both ' ſexes, in a continual courſe of feaſting 
and diſſipation. By this means, he contracted 
a taſte for pomp and pleaſure, and a diſlike to 
buſineſs. The greateſt foible in the character 
of this unhappy prince was an exceſſi ve fond. 
neſs for, and unbounded liberality to his fa. 
vourites, which enraged his uncles, particular- 
ly the duke of Glouceſter, and diſguſted ſuch 
of the nobility as did not partake of his boun- 
ty. He was an affectionate huſband, a gene- 
rous maſter, and a faithful friend; and if he 
had received a proper education, might have 
proved a great and good king. 

HENRY. 


rr 


Obſervations on the Character of RICHARD ll. 


SUCH a charaQer as is here given of Richard 
II. can afford little improvement to the mind, 
or ſatisfaction to the heart; but if we look 
back to the circumſtances in which this prince 
was placed, on the death of his grandfather 
the great Edward III. ſome intereſting reflec- 
tions will ariſe in our minds. And we may 
remark, how unfortunate, with reſpect to 
themſelves and their connexions, is the ſitu- 
ation of thoſe who are born to great heritages, 
or to preſide over the lives and properties of 
others, before good principles are infuſed by 
inſtruction, and confirmed by practice; y__ 

their 
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their faculties are matured by the experience 
of age“ Woe to the land (ſays the ſon of 
Sirach) when the king is a child!“ 

Richard Il. had only attained the eleventh 
year of his age at the demiſe of his grandfather 
Edward III. and though he could not imme- 
diately aſcend the thrane, an account of his 
minority; yet in conſequence of high expec- 
tations, his young mind was eaſily intoxicated; 
being without a ſage mentor, or tender parent, 
to c TP or ſooth the ſallies of youthful ar- 


. 


overnment; yet Nala ought to be 1 2 50 
. the blemiſhes we diſcoyer in this character, 
and the faults he was guilty of, when he took 
upon himſelf the reins of government : for it 
is ſaid, “ His faults were leſs for want of na- 
be tas parts and capacity, than of ſolid judg- 
„ment, and good education.” es 

Happy for you, my young Frie who are 
bleſſed Wich 1 2 the ſal- 
lies of youthful folly, and reſtrain your wan- 
dering ſte Whilſt they are continued to 
you, liſten to their councils, and practiſe the 
virtuous precepts dictated by parental affection; 
which if purſucd will ſecure you from many 
dangers; and, if any thing can, bid faireſt to 
conduct you into thoſe paths where tranquil- 
lity and happineſs may be found. 

To inculcate theſe precepts, and promote 


your education more effectually, your parents 
a | a 2 * 5 
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are induced to place you in ſeminaries of in- 


ſtruction, where leſſons, on different ſubjects, 


ſuited to your ages, and adapted to your fu- 
ture deſtination 1n life, are regularly taught, 
It is a truth, that however great your abilitics 
may be in other reſpects, if the art of SELF 
GOVERNMENT be not obtained, your other 
talents will never ſhine © as lights upon a hill;” 
but will be hid, “as under a buſhel.” For 
whatever your future deſtination in life may 
be, you muſt yet become members of ſociety. 
And to act your part well, not only requires 
timely inſtruction, but early and well-timed 
diſcipline. Nor can this be acquired by pre- 


cept, Pet (of all others) muſt be learned from 
actual experience. In theſe communities, the 


young people aſſembled, are of different hu- 
mours and diſpoſitions ; and that you may ac- 


commodate yourſelves the better, and live in 


peace and harmony, you are obliged to ſubdue 
a number of puerile propenſities, and thereby 
prepare yourſelves, when the ſeaſon fhall ar- 
rive, for acting your part with becoming dig- 
nity, upon the Great Theatre of Life*, A 

ſchool 


* A child will learn more true wiſdom in a ſchool in a 
year, than by private education in five. It is not from 
maſters, but from their equals, youth learn a knowledge of 
the world; the little tricks they play each other; the pu- 
niſhment that frequently attends the commiſſion ; is a juſt 
picture of the great world; and all the ways of men are 
practiſed in a public ſchool in miniature. It is truc, a child 
is early made acquainted with ſome vice in a ſchool z but it 
is better to know theſe things when a child, than be firſt 
raught them when a man; for then they may have irreſiſt- 
ible charms. «Y Bho GOLDSMITH. 
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ſchool is an epitome of the world on a leſs 
ſcale, and is better ſuited to infant capacities: 
If any error be committed here, your pre- 
ceptors are at hand to point out the extent 
of the fault, ſuggeſt excuſes for your preſent 
miſconduct, reſtore you to the good opinion 
of the injured party; and, by ſeaſonable ad- 
monitions, warn you of your danger, and di- 
rect you to more circumſpect behaviour in 
future. Thus you will be gradually prepared 
for becoming uſeful and reſpectable in your 
ſtations : and the precepts you have learnt will 
be practiſed, not as a taſk of duty, or to pleaſe 
thoſe to whom you are ſubordinate; but as 
rules to dire your future conduct in life, and 
procure the enjoyment of preſent and futur 
felicity. | 

To further and promote your own education 
more effectually, you, who are more advanced 
in learning, and of a ſuperior age, might find 
it beneficial to yourſelves, as well as tending 
to the good diſcipline of the ſchool, to under- 
take the guardianſhip of thoſe who are young- 
er. Such civilities will endear you to them : 
and whilſt you take the liberty of reſtraining 
their little ſallies, which you ſhould correct by 
ſhewing the example, the admonitions given, 
and the good conduct manifeſted, by yourſelf, 
will have a reciprocal effect; ſo that whilſt 
you are ſuperintending your young pupils, you 
are improving yourſelves. Thoſe who, like 
the character under conſideration, are orphans, 
who have, unfortunately for themſelves, loſt 


their parents, (as there are, alas! too many in 
* that 
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that ſituation) have a particular claim upon 
your indulgence to the frailties of which they 


may be guilty: They have no lenient alm to 


ſooth their little troubles, but what proceed 
through the medium of guardians, or diſtant 
relations; who, however kind they may be, 
yet they cannot give what they have not to 
be/tow, the foſtering care of parental affection. 
Richard II. was an orphan ; and his helpleſs 
ſtate is pathetically repreſented by his hiſtorian 
Henry in theſe words: But his education 
« was miſerably negleQed, or rather he was 
ce intentionally corrupted and debauched by 
« three ambitions uncles, who, being deſirous 
« of retaining the management of his affairs, 
© encouraged him to ſpend his time in the 
* company of diſſolute young people of both 
« ſexes, in a continual courſe of feaſting and 
« diflipation.” . 

Such ill cuſtoms, we know, once admitted, 
are with difficulty ſubdued, and it muſt coft 
the perſon much pains who endeavours to get 
the better of them, and many a ſevere pang 
will be felt before the work can be accompliſh- 
ed. It is the utmoſt injuſtice, nay cruelty, in 
thoſe who have the guardianſhip of youth, to 
neglet accuſtoming their wards betimes to 
love, revere, and practiſe thoſe things, which 
it will become them to follow in riper yeats. 
A proper education, not only improves our 
good qualities, but enables us to repel the dic- 
tates of thoſe. evil ones which our paſſions are 
apt to inſpire in us. And it ought ſteadily 

eto be inculcated, that virtue is the higheſt 
« proof 
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« proof of the underſtanding, and the only 
« ſolid baſis of greatneſs; and that vice 1s the 
« natural conſequence of narrow thoughts; 
« that it begins in miſtake, and ends in igno- 
c miny.” Whether we ſtudy the uſeful, or 
pleaſing, the firſt acquiſition we ſhould ſtrive 
to attain is a knowledge of right and wrong; 
the next, an acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
mankind, and with thoſe examples which may 
be ſaid to © embody truth,” and prove, by 
events, the reaſonableneſs of opinions. Pru- 
dence and juſtice are virtues of all times, and 
of every place. The mind, by early labour, 
becomes accuſtomed to fatigue and ſuhordi- 
* nation; and whatever be the young perſon's 
future employment in life, he whofe mind 
© has been principled by virtue, and whoſe 
* underſtanding is enlarged by education, will 
© by theſe means be enabled to ſupport the 
« labours of life with content, or to fill up the 
intervals of leiſure with variety. The ex- 
* terior ſhould be made a conſiderable object 
* of attention, but not the on/y one. The 
„heart, the natural ſeat of propenſities, is 
* led to what is right by flow motions and im- 
* perceptible degrees. It muſt be admoniſhed 
* by reproof, and allured by kindneſs.” Even 
the paſſions themſelves, which are given us 
for wiſe ends, by a proper education, and 
good managgment, may be made ſubſervient 
0 ſome good: for there are few which may 
not be converted into virtues, if prudently 
rectificd, and {kilfully directed; which, proves 
what precautions are neceſſarv, not to extin- 

guiſh 
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guiſh thoſe fires which, under due regulation, 
may prove ſo beneficial ; but if ſuffered to 
blaze out, bring nothing but deſtruction. If 
« Richard had received a good education, he 
« might have proved a great and good king.“ 


. DIANNE 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


A. D. 1378. John duke of Bretagne had put his caſtle 
of Breſt into the hands of Richard II. until peace ſhould be 
ſettled with France; and, in conſideration thereof, that duke 
was to be put in poſſeflion of a convenient caſtle in England, 
with a yearly land-rent of 700 marks. Whereupon, this 
year, Richard ſent to Breſt great quantities of bows and 
arrows, croſs bows, iron, ſteel, nails, boards, /altpetre, 
ſulphur, and charcoal, (the three laſt probably for making 
of gunpowder) ſaws, axes, pickaxes, and proviſions; alto 
two great and two leſſer engines called cannons, together 
with 6000 ſtone bullets for thoſe cannons, the only bullets 
then in uſe. 


p , . („ 


Certain Engliſh Products and Manufactures exportable at 
this time. 


« All merchants, Gaſcoyne and Engliſh, may freely 
« tranſport unto Gaſcony and Breſt, to the king's friends, 
« all manner of corn and other victuals; and alſo leather 
« ploves, purſes, caps, leather points, ſhoeing-horns, and 
e“ ſuch other kinds of ſmall merchandize; but not elſe- 
« where, notwithſtanding any ordinance of the ftaple, on 


pain of forfeiture,” A. D. 1379. 
Sir Rog. CoTTON. 


Wheat was this year ſold for four ſhillings the quarter 
(that is ten ſhillings of our money) white wine at ſix-pence, 


and red wine at four-pence per gallon. If every thing was 
as 
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as proportionably cheap, as theſe rates of wheat and wines, 


living was then, probably, four times as cheap, as in our 
days. | SrowE. 


N. B. The beſt method of eſtimating the cheapneſs of 
living appears to be by comparing the quantity of neceſſaries 
which a labouring man has been able to purchaſe, at dif- 
ferent periods of time, with the wages of one day's labour. 


Finery of Apparel complained of. 


One of the petitions of the Houſe of Commons, to the 
king and peers, this year; was, that no lady under qol. per 
annum, and, by the year, do wear any precious furs, cloth 
of gold, ribbon of gold or ſilk, on pain they loſe all they 
have. But the king's anſwer was, „The king will be ad- 
« viſed until next Parliament.” —N, B. Refuſed. 


* 4 * = * 0 


A. D. 1381. The famous, but odious, Poll- tax laid, and 
its Conſequence. 


Richard, being extravagant to exceſs, even whilit en- 
gaged in an expenſive war with France and Scotland, de- 
manded of his parliament 160, oool. for paying his debts. 
The Houſe of Eee requeſted with the Lords to con- 
ſult apart, to moderate this demand. The lords gave their 
opinion of four groats per head, by way of poll-tax, on all 
but beggars. After much debate, the Commons propoſed 
100,000l. provided the clergy, who were poſſeſſed of one 
third part of the lands, would raiſe go, ooo marks in part 
thereof; and the laity would pay the other two thirds, or 
loo, ooo marks. But the clergy refuſed to be taxed, but, 
as was cuſtomary, by their own convocation. Therefore 
the lords and commons agreed on three groats per head, 
males and females of the age of fifteen years, and upwards; © 
the ſufficient people of towns to contribute to the afliſtance 
of the inſufficient; ſo that none ſhould be bound to pay 
more than ſixty groats for himſelf and family. The inde- 
cent manner of collecting this tax, in ſome places, occaſion- 


ed the well-known rebellion of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler ; 
| K which 
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which aroſe to ſuch a pitch, that the principal citizens of 
London, greatly alarmed, headed by Walworth, the lord. 


mayor, and ſeconded by the gallant Philpot, armed them. 


ſelves in defence of their ſovereign. 

« A meilage being ſent to lyler, offering him and his 
« people the ſame charters which had ſatisfied the men of 
«« Eſſex; this ſavage plebeian being fluſhed with blood, and 
«© intoxicated with his power and ſuccefs, had formed the 
« deſign of murdering the king and all his nobles, and 
« erecting a defpotiſm on the ruins of the conſtitution ; he, 
© therefore, made no other reply to the king's meſſenger, 
© but that he would confent to a peace, provided he liked 
te the terms; and three ſucceſſive charters were ſent him, 
« and rejected, in the compaſs of a few hours. At length, 
© Richard riding towards Smithfield, invited him to a con- 
« ference, that he might know and remove his objections : 
* when he began to move towards that place with his fol- 
« Towers, but ſo ſlowly, that Sir John Newton, who de- 
« livered the meſſage, told him, the king was waiting for 
« him, and defired he would mend his pace : but this 
% proud and new-created tyrant took umbrage at his free. 
„dom, and replied, he would move as he himſelf ſhould 
« think proper When he approached the king, he did 
« net offer to alight; and Sir John Newton blaming the 
« indecency of his behaviour; Tyler drew his dagger to 
&« ſtab him. Newton drew his weapon in his own defence, 
ie the king interpoſing. Tyler, notwithſtanding all his in- 
% ſolence and brutality, ſeemed diſconcerted by the pre- 
« ſence of his ſovereign. Yet, in all probability, his in- 
“e tention was to have plunged the dagger into Richard's 
« heart: he eyed the prince with a gloomy aſpect; his 
1% hands began to ſhake; and his countenance denoted diſ- 
ct traction. His demands were ſo extravagant, and made 
© jri ſuch unconnected phraſe, that Richard neither under- 
« ſtood his meaning, nor would he give his affent to the 
© propoſals. Ihe intentions of both, were to amuſe each 
% other: for T yler expected a reinforcement next day from 
% H crefordſhire; and the king knew that Sir Robert 
% Knolles was on his march, at the head of a thouſand 
*« veterans, coming to his afliſtance : nevertheleſs, this 
e plebeian could not brook a refuſal ; and thinking, per- 
'© haps, this was the proper opportunity to ſtrike the blow 


s he had meditated, he lifted up his dagger, as if he in- 


« tended 
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« tended to plunge it into the breaſt of his ſovereign ; 
et when Walworth, perceiving his drift, rode up, and 
© ſtunned him with a blow of his mace : Philpot finiſhed 
« his fate, by thruſting his ſword through the ruffian's 
& body, ſo that he fell dead from his horſe. His followers, 
« ſecing him drop, exclaimed, Our captain is ſlain; let 
© us revenge his death ;' and bent their bows for that pur- 
e poſe : but the king, though not quite ſixteen years of 
© age, rode up to them with admirable courage and pre- 
& ſence of mind, ſaying, « What would you have, my 
© lieges ? Give yourſelves no concern about the death of 
© that traitor. I am your captain; follow me, and 1 will 
grant you all your reaſonable defires.” They were ſo con- 
« founded at the death of their leader, and the magnani- 
« mity of their prince, that they durſt not venture to let 
&« fly their arrows; but followed him as it were mechani- 
&© cally into the fields of Iſlington. Before they could re- 
collect themſelves, Sir Robert Knolles appeared with his 
„% band of veterans, and ſome thouſands of Londoners, 
« who took to their arms under Walworth, immediately 
« after the death of Tyler. The fight of theſe troops com- 
e pleted the dejection of the inſurgents; and the king of- 
« fering them a general pardon, and the ſame kind of 
% charter he had already granted to their companions, they 


6 fell down on their knees, and ſubmitted.” 
Chiefly Smollett's account abridged. 


Stowe's Account of Walworth. 


The Fiſhmongers, men ignorant of their antiquities, are 
not able to ſay aught of Sir William Walworth (the glory 
of their company) more than that he flew Fack Straw, 
which is a mere fable; for the ſaid Jack Straw was, after 
the overthrow of the rebels, taken, and, by the judgment 
of the mayor, beheaded ; whole confeſſion, at the gallows, 
is extant in my annals; where alſo is ſet down the moſt va- 
liant and praiſe-worthy actions of Sir William Walworth, 
againſt the principal rebel Wat Tyler ; as, in reproof of 
Walworth's monument in St. Michael's church, 1 have 
wiſhed to be reformed there, as in other places. 

The dagger, in the city ſeal, vulgarly ſuppoſed the dagger 
of William Walworth, added to the arms of the city tor 


this valorous act, being the /wsrd of Paul, which, with the 
K 2 figures 
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figures of Peter, Paul and the Virgin Mary, conſtitute 
their arms, and which opinion probably aroſe from a new 
ſeal being ſtruck in Walworth's Mayoralty 1380, the old 
one being ſmall, unapt and uncomely, for the honour of 
the city. Survey of London. 


N. B. Thus hiſtorians diſagree i in their ons. 


A. D. 1382. An inventory of a quantity of ede ſent 
from the port of Briſtol, free of cuſtom, to the pope. It 
may be reckoned curious, as it ſhews the progreſs of rhe 
Engliſh manufactures at this time, and like wiſe the faſhions 
and uſages of the ages; namely, 

Six pieces of green tapeſtry, powder with roſes. One 
great curtain of ferge. Five pair of ſheets, and two blan. 
kets, Six pieces of blue bed curtains. One great cultrix 
for a bed, and ſix curtains for a chamber. Two great pieces 
of red ſerge for adorning a hall, worked with the arms of 
the pope, the king, and the church. Two great bancals 
(cuſhions) for the ſaid hall, and a piece of red ſerge. One 
piece of red and black cloth, for tapeſtry. Five mantles of 
Iriſh cloth, one lined with green. Another mantle of 
mixed cloth, lined with green. One ruſſet garment lined 
with Iriſh cloth. One green cloth, for telling money upon. 
Phree beds with teſters. A ſtriped blue cloth, for a valct. 
One piece of blue cloth of fifty ells. Sixty ells of mixed 
colours, and fix ells of blanket. One mantle of mixed co- 
lours, lined with beaver, with hood and cape lined. One 
blue mantle and ſupertunic, lined with grey. Another gar- 
ment lined with calabic (N. N.) with a coat and hood lined 
with a blanket. Another garment without ſleeves, lined 
with beaver, and another with lambſkin. One beaver fur, 
for a ſurtout. One capellum, and one pair of gloves lined 
with grey. One pair of beaver gloves. One mixed-colour- 
ed coat, with a blanket. Two round mantles, the one 
mixed, the other black; and another linzd with green. 
Four Rrait coats of blanket. One intire robe lined with 
iyndone (N. N.) One violet hood lined with ſcarlet. One 
piece of blue, of ten ells, with jewels, and other forts of 
linen cloth. One tabordum (N. N.) with ſupertunic and 
hood lined with ſyndone. One ſanguine-coloured hood, 
lined with black. One ſcarlet double hood, and one of ſan- 
guine colour, Thirty books, great and ſmall: alſo certain 
alabaſter images of the Holy Trinity, —of the Virgin Mary, 


— 


© 
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—of St. Peter and St. Paul: alſo many pewter veſſels, braſs 
candleſticks, baſons, and lavatories ; alſo woollen gloves, 
ſtockings 3 and allo knives. RE ob 


The town of Colcheſter. gets excuſed for five years to 
come, from ſending any burgeſſes to parliament, the better 
to enable them to build a wall of ſtone and lime round their 
town, for their defence, againſt any enemies who may here- 
alter attempt them. Richard this year redeems his crown; 
which, in his neceflity, he had pawned, together with a 
gold- -hilted ſword, and ſome gold trinkets and precious 
itones, for 2000l. to the city of London. 
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A. D. 1386. Extracts from Lord NRVILL's laſt Will. 


To his ſon Ralph; ; two of his beſt filk beds, ſix dozen 
of filver diſhes, four dozen of ſalts, eight pots, four fla- 
gons, four dozen of ſpoons, eight charges, {ix baſons, one 
gold cup, and five ſilver- gilt cups. 

To his, ſon Thomas; twenty-four filver diſhes, twelve 
ſaucers, two baſons, two ewers, one gold cup and cover, 
one ſilk bed. 

To his brother William ; twckve flyer diſhes. | 

To his ſiſter; a gold cup and cover, and two pair of gold 
heads. 

To a daughter; ; twelre diſhes, ſix faucers, and two cups. 

To another; a gold cup and ſilver- gilt one, twelve diſhes, 
and twelve ſaucers. 

To another daughter; twelve diſhes, ſix ſaucers, two 
cups, two pots, two baſons, and two lavatories. 

To another perſon; two baſons and lavatories, one great 
cup and patten. 

To another; one ſilver great cup and cover. 

To another two _ to the value of twenty-three 
marks. 

To two more ; each a gilt cup and cover, and to one of 
them a lavatory. 

To his brother the Archbiſhop of York; a garment of 
red velvet, embroidered with roſes. 


To 
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To two other perſons; each two baſons, two ewers, and 
one gilt cup. | | "Ws 

To another; twenty marks and a gilt cup. 

To two others; each a filver veſſel and cover. 

Among his ſervants, he ordered 500 marks to be diſtri. 
buted. | 
After directing 1000 marks for marrying his daughter, 
beſides ſundry legacies of 20l. 3ol. and 40l. he orders the 
chariot, which conveys his corſe to be covered with ruſſct 
eſcutcheons, &c. &c. Mapox. 


rr 


Slaviſh State of the common People, Servants, &c. 


A. D. 1388. Wages of ſervants in huſbandry were fixed 


by Parliament; namely, The bailiff of the farm; to have 


victuals, lodging, clothing once a year, and 138 4d. yearly, 
The maſter-hinde; meat, lodging, and 10s. yearly. Car- 
ter and ſhepherd; 103. each a year. The oxherd, cow- 


herd, and ſwineherd; each 6s. 8d. a year. A women ſer- 


vant; 6s. a year, And it was enacted, that whoever ſeryes 
in huſbandry till he is twelve years old ſhall ſo continue al- 


terwards, and not to be put out apprentice to any other 
trade or art. And again, that no artificer, labourer, or ſer- 


vant, male or female, ſhould depart from one hundred to 
another, without a teſtimonial under the King's ſeal, on 
pain of being ſet in rhe ſtocks, and be obliged to return to 
his reſpective hundred, &c. unleſs he be ſent on buſineſs by 
his lord and maſter. 1 8 = Ts | 


— 
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Playing Cards. 


A. D. 1391. Playing cards are ſaid to have been in- 
yented about this time in France, for the diverſion of King 
Charles VI. who had fallen into a melancholy diſpoſition, 
This ſeemingly trifling inyention has ſince become a conli- 
derable article in commerce and the duty upon them has 
brought in no {mall revenue to the ſtate. Whatever that 
may be, their general introduction amongſt all ranks and 
conditions can have no good influence, in their effects, 


upon 
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upon the morals of the people. But yet it is wonderful, 
that in this age of refinement and general improvement, 
CarDs only ſhould have remained, for ſuch a length of 
time, in the ſame ſtate they were originally invented ; and, 
notwithſtanding they are capable of ſo great variety, there 
has not been ſo much as one new game upon them intro- 
duced ; nor have the arts of painting or engraving made 
the leaſt alteration upon the Court, but uncouthly figures ; 
which ſtill have the addreſs to exact attention and admiration 


from both the ſexes. 
— — 


Extracts from Richard II's Will. 


His corpſe to be clothed in velvet or ſatin, and to be in- 
terred with a gilded crown and ſceptre, and on his finger a, 
ring, with a precious ſtone of 20 marks value. | 

He bequeathes to every Catholic (i. e. Chriſtian) King, a 
gold cup of 45ol. value, 8 3 

Six thouſand marks to be ſet apart for his funeral (equal 
to 15,0090 marks of our modern money) and equal to 
20,0001. in compariſon of the rates of living then, (being 
about as five to one as cheap as at prefent) and 10,009 
marks for rewarding ſuch of his ſervants as are not yet pro- 
vided for ſufficiently. - | x 

To his nephew the Duke of Surrey, 10,0001. To the 
duke of Exeter, 3000 marks. To the carl of Wiltſhire, 
2000 marks. To his kinſman the duke of Albemarle, 
(blank) marks.. 'Theſe and ſome others he appoints his 
executors, to each of whom, as ſuch, he b:queaths a gold 
cup of 20l. value. 

For all which legacies, and for certain charities therein 
name], he had ſet apart 91,909 marks, which were lodged 
In certain hands therein named. 

As for his gold diadem ſet with gems, and all the crowa 
Jewels, he leaves to his ſucceſſor in the throne. 

N. B. From the above extracts, it ſhould appear, that 
Richard was not that „ idle, profuſe and profligate Prince, 
and profuſe in his expences,” —as given in the character 
of him; or how could he fave and ſet apart ſuch a ſum as 


91,050 marks, to diſcharge the legacies and charities, as 
| above 
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above bequeathed ?—« Fond of ſhow and magnificence” 
may be granted; ſince, | 
When he made his will, he ordered, that if he ſhould die 
abroad, periſh by ſea, or by any accident, ſo that his body 
might not be found, his effigy, with all the inſignia of roy. 
alty, ſhould be depoſited in the ſame monument which he 
had cauſed to be erected to perpetuate the memory of his 
favourite queen. | þ 

Dart aſcribes the honour of this interment, in the man- 
ner the will directs, to Henry V. who cauſed his remains 
(which had been embalmed by Henry IV. his ſucceſſor, and, 
ſome ſay, his murderer, and lodged at Abbots Langley in T 
Herefordſhire,) to be brought from thence in royal pomp, Ml - 
and depoſited with his favourite queen. But mark the jo 
conſequence of mortal pride, diſplayed in all the ſplendour I ha 
of royal pomp, and magnificence,—how, in a few years, 
all this becomes „ a vain thew;” for, | 

The tomb of Richard II. has been long ſtripped of all its en 
emblems, and there remain now only the effigies of the WM me 
King and Queen, on a table of braſs, in which the holes are po 
to be ſeen, where probably, the lions, leopards, and other W 
ornaments were fixed. Art the extremity of the braſs table, 
projecting beyond the feet of the effigies, there appears an 
iron bolt, which, the guides ſay, formerly connected the 
eagles of the monument; and which, being of braſs, has 
been carried away by pilferers, for the ſake of the metal. 
The baſe of the monument, on which the braſs table is 
placed, is ſo mouldered away and defaced, that nothing can 
now be diſtinguiſhed, but the veſtiges of niches, in which 
were placed the images of ſaints, after the manner of the 
times, | | Gent. Mag. Nov. 1785. 


HENRY 
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* HENRY WV. 


= Character of H ENRY IV. 


w, TH E great popularity, which Henry en- 
he MW joyed before he attained the crown, and which 
ur WF had ſo much aided him in the acquiſition; of 
it, was entirely loſt, many years before the 
is end of his reign, and he governed the people 
be more by terror than affection, more by his own 
"© Wl policy than their ſenſe of duty and allegiance. 
When men came to reflect in cold blood on the 
n crimes which led him to the throne; and the 
ic rebellion againſt his prince; the depoſition of 
l. Nalawful king, guilty ſometimes of oppreſſion, 
but more frequently of imprudences; the ex- 
a cluſion of the true heir; the murder of his ſo- 
h vereign and near relation; theſe were ſuch 
enorinities, as drew on him the hatred of his 
ſubjects, ſanctified all the rebellions againſt 
him, and made the executions, though not re- 
markably ſevere, which he found neceſſary for 
the maintenance of his authority, appear cruel 
as well as iniquitous to his people. Yet, with- 
out pretending to apologize for theſe crimes, 
which muſt ever be held in deteſtation, it may 
be remarkable, that he was inſenſibly led into 
this blameable conduct, by a train of inci- 
dents, which few men poſſeſs virtue enough to 

with- 
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withſtand. The injuſtice with which his pre- 
deceſſor had treated him, in firſt condemnin 
him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling him 
of his patrimony, made him naturally think of 
revenge, and of recovering his loſt rights; the 
headſtrong zeal of the people hurried him into 
the throne, the care of his own ſecurity, as 
well as his ambition, made him an uſurper; 
and the ſteps have always been fo few between 
the prifons of princes and their graves, that we 
need not wonder that Richard's fate was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. All; theſe:conſi- 
derations made the king's ſituation, if he re- 
tained any ſenſe of virtue, very much to be 
lamented; and the inquietudes, with which 
he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, and the re- 
morſes by. which, it is ſaid, he was continually 
haunted, rendered him an object of our pity, 
even when ſeated upon the throne. But it 
muſt be owned, that his prudence, vigilance, 
and foreſight, in maintaining his power, were 
admirable; his command, of temper remark- 
able; his courage, both military and political, 
without blemiſn: and he poſſeſſed many quali- 
ties, which fitted him for his high ſtation, and 
which rendered his uſurpation of it, though 
pernicious in after-times, rather ſalutary during 
his own reign, to the Engliſh nation. 

THY HUME. 
Died 1413. Aged 43. | 


Another 
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Another 2 of HENRY IV. 


© HENRY IV. was of a middle ſtature, 
* well proportioned, and perfect in all the exer- 
s WW ciſes of arms and chivalry': his countenance 
"3 WW was ſevere, rather than ſerene, and his diſpo- 
 Þ ftion, ſour, ſullen, and reſerved; he poſſeſſed 
N agreat ſnare of courage, fortitude, and pene- 
ration; was naturally imperious, though he 
bridled his temper with a great, deal of cau- 
on; ſuperſtitious, though withbut the leaſt 


5 tincture of virtue and true religion; and 


' BE ncanly parſimonious, though juſtly cenſured 
for want of œconomy, and ll-judged profu- 
fon. He was tame from caution, ' humble 
from fear, cruel from policy, and rapacious 
from indigence. He rofe to the throne by per- 


in the blood of his ſubjects, and died a peni 
tent for his ſins, becauſe he could no longer 


enjoy the fruit of his tranſgreſſions. 
SMOLLET T.“ 


— 9 — 9 ZX. S 2 


Dbfervaions on the Charg cer of HENEY IV 


Th E character of this prince affords us an 
example, how important this truth, that “ the 
* commiſſion of one crime may be the intro- 
* duction to many othcrs.”—And hence we 

may 
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may learn, how neceſſary it is that young per. 
ſons eſpecially, ſhould be conſtantly on their 
guard againſt the firſt deviation ſrom the paths 
of virtue, Who can, with certainty, ſay, 
« ſo far will I go and no farther?” —& Henry 
« was inſenſibly led into this blameable con- 
« duct by a.train of incidents, which few men 
“ poſleſs virtue enough to withſland.” 

To enable thoſe who are entering upon ac- 
tive life, to avoid being inſenſibly led into 
theſcerrors, we will make ſome brief obſerva. 
tions. "Eh, | | 
It is but ſeldom that men, in their common 
tranſactions, think at all; and, probably, 
fewer ſtill deliberately think of the rectitude, 
or depravity, of what they are about. We 
are often impelled by paſſion or habit. Hen- 
« ry was tame from caution, humble from 
& fear, cruel from policy, and rapacious from 
“ indigence.” —Whilſt any one yields himſelt 
to be governed by theſe, or ſuch like propen- 
ſities, there is little uſe made of reflection; 
therefore, we. cannot probably do better than 
accuſtom ourſelves to an early habit of 
thoughtfulneſs. 

And yet it is well known to every inſtructor 
of youth, how difficult it is to impreſs this 
habit on the mind. Emulation, or fear, moſt 
generally enforce the performance of a taſk: 
nay, the more advanced in life, the ſtudious 
perſon, confeſſes how untoward this act of the 
mind frequently is that, notwithſtanding 


his utmoſt efforts, a reſiſtance is ſtill made, 


which he cannot conquer. Neverthelcſs, Mx- 
MORT, 
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ok T, Which is the power of recollecting 
things paſt, and which brutes poſſeſs in a cer- 
tain degree; and THouvGnT, which may be 


dend a 71ght conception of things, may be 


greatly improved by dint of induſtry and early 
diſcipline. | 

And ſince this faculty of thought ſeems to 
be one great quality which raiſes human na- 
ture above the brutes; if we do not uſe this 
noble gift, for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing 
what is right from what is wrong, and practi- 
ſing according to ſuch knowledge, we might as 
well have been without it. Nay, brutes have 
the advantage of thoſe men who act the part 
of beaſts, in negleQing or abuſing this exalted 
gift of their Creator's benevolence, ſince they 
cannot be called to account, or puniſhed as 
unthinking men, for proſtituting what they do 
not poſſeſs. And yet mankind in general act, 
as if nothing more was neceſſary than to drown 
all thought, and then give themfelves up, to 
be led or driven, as paſſion ſways: hence what 
can be more impious, than to ſpurn this ineſti- 
mable gift, or bury this talent, which was 
given for the important purpoſe of diſcerning 
good from evil; — and then to pretend, in ex- 
cuſe for all the madneſs they are guilty of, 
that they did not kink; in other words, be- 
cauſe they would not take the pains to think. 

For this purpoſe, it would be uſeful for 
every one to ſpend ſome time every day in the 
following reflections; — whether he indulges 


paſſion or appetite beyond the intention of na- 


ture; whether he only conſults health, in eat- 
ing, 
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ing, ſleeping, and in recreations; whether he 

ields to anger, upon ſinall or no provocations; In 
whether he fulfils the duties of life according 0 
to the extent of his abilities. If any one In 
ſhould accuſtoin himſelf to ſuch ſelf-examina- Ml x 
tion, we may truſt ſuch diſcipline would not I h 
be miſapplied. For we are not to ſuppoſe,  e 
that the great Author of our being regards one Wl it 
of his creatures more, for being a king, or a8 
another for being a hero: his unlimited com- MW H 
prehenſion extends impartially over all his WM hi 
works: nay, we are told, © he knows if a 1 bt 
*& ſparrow but fall;” and that if more is given, N w 
& more is required.. 

There is, perhaps, however, no one, what- 
ever his rank or ſtation may be, ſo hardened in 
the ways of wickedneſs, but who does not in- 
tend ſome time or other to review his condud, 
and regulate the remainder of his life by the 
laws of virtue. But new temptations attach 
him, new, invitations of pleaſure or intereſt 
preſent themſelves, and the hour of reforma- 
tion is delayed till to-morrow ; and thus every 
delay gives vice another opportunity of for- 
tifying itſelf by habit; and the change of 
manners, though it may be {ſincerely intended, 
is poſtponed to the time, when ſome craving 
appetite ſhall be fully gratified, or ſome pow- 
erful allurement have loſt its importunity ; and 
ſo the firſt imperceptible ſtep in vice leads the 
finner on—till he become at laſt, like Henry MW © f 
IV. © a penitent for ſins, becauſe he could no “f 
longer enjoy the fruits of his tranſgreſſion.“ 
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To the above general remarks, we would 
recommend to our female friends, the practice 
of one virtue in particular; which is of ſo 
much importance to the ſex, that no elixir 
which can be purchaſed tends ſo much to 
heighten their charms. Nor is its being an 
embelliſher of female beauty its only quality : 
it is that radiant zone, or magic ceſtus, which, 
as a ſhield, will incircle and protect them, 
Hear the teſtimony of the divine Milton, in 
his own words,—a converſation between two 
brothers, in ſearch after a ſiſter loſt in the 
woods, urged by one by way of conſolation to 
the other ; 


——'Tis CHasT1TY, my brother, chaſtity : 

She that has that, is clad in complete ſteel; 

And, like a quivered nymph, with arrows keen, 

May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 

Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds ; 

Where, through the ſacred rays of chaſtity, 

No ſavage, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity, 

Yea, there; where very delolation dwells, 

By grots, and caverns, ſhagg'd with horrid ſhade, 

dhe may paſs on, with unblanch'd majeſty 

—Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. 
Maſque of Comus. 


Hear alſo the confeſſion of a profeſſ led liber- 
tine: 

“A chaſte, a virtuous woman, is an au fal 

character; ſomething preternatural ſeems to 
* ſurround her, and ſhroud her from the pro- 
* fane approach of ieduction.” — * 

* Innocence may be ſeduced ; but chaſtity 


ſounded on the firm haſis of pure virtue, 
«© holds 
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ec holds forth to the moſt artful, as well as the 
& moſt rampant Juſt, the impulſive evidence 
of impregnable ſecurity.” — 

This is a language, you might not exped 
4e from ſuch an incorrigible ſinner as Jam; 
ce but, believe me, it is that of all the tribe, 
« when reaſon reſumes its Jucid intervals. 
« And if the women of coquetry, vanity, and 
6 intrigue, knew how much their devoted, 
« admired and familiar favourites, deſpiſe, 
« and ſpeak of them ;' they would have re. 
* courſe to the ſincerity of virtue, to obtain 
* honeſt praiſe, real admiration, and ſolid 


& pleaſure.” 
Lord Lyttelton's Poſthumous Letters. 


NOTES HISTORICA L. 


As we are now entering upon the fifteenth century, a 
few general remarks may not be amiſs. 


Ignorance of the age, towards the beginning of the 
Century. | 


Baron Holberg, in his Introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory, 
obſerves, that Learning was looked on as a ſort of hereſy; 
there were even biſhops who did not ſo much as know their 
letters; ſo that in their ſubſcriptions to ſynvdal/ acts, the 
following words are to be found, namely; „ As I cannot 

read myſelf, N. N. hath ſubſcribed for me:“ or, As my 
lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his requeſt, I have ſub- 


ſcribed.” 


I knew, ſaid doctor Thomas Gaſcoigne, chancellor of | 


Oxford, A. D. 1443, a certain illiterate ideot, the ſon of 2 


mad kuight, who being the companion, or rather the * 
0 
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of the ſons of a great family of the royal blood, was made 
archdeacon of Oxford, before he was eighteen years of 
age; and ſoon after, obtained two rich rectories and twelve 
prebends. I aſked him, one day, what he thought of 
learning. “ As for learning,” ſaid he, « I deſpiſe it; I 
« have better livings than any of you great doctors; and, I 
« believe, as much as any of you. What do you believe ?— 
« believe all that God believes.” Woop. 


It. rr 


Scarcity of Books. 


The counteſs of Weſtmoreland preſented a petition to 
the Privy Council in 1424, repreſenting that the late king 
(Henry V.) had borrowed a book from her, and praying, 
that an order might be given, under the privy ſeal, for the 
reſtoration of the ſaid book ; which was granted with great 
formality. RyYMER. 


dpecimen of the Language and Poetry of this century, by 
James I. king of Scotland, under confinement. 


This hopeful young prince having been ſent by his father, 
King Robert III. to be educated in France, but, being ſca- 
lick on his voyage, was obliged to land at Scarborough, 
whence he was, by King Henry IV's order, brought up 
priſoner to London, and detained by him, and afterwards 
by his ſon, as a pledge for keeping the Scots in awe. The 
news of which impriſonment broke the old king's heart ; 
and Robert, duke of Albany, James's uncie, governed that 
kingdom, as regent, during his nephew's captivity, 

He was releaſed, after eighteen years confinement, anno 
1424, for the ſum of 40, oool. ranſom, payable at different 
times, within five years after his releaſe. For ſecuring the 
payment of which ſum of money, hoſtages of Scotch no- 
bility were delivered : and the four towns of Edinburgh, 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, bound themſelves, by ob- 
ipatory letters, under their ſeals, for collateral ſecurity. — 
Who can read the above relation, without freling emotions 
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for the broken-hearted parent, and the impriſoned fon, 
more poignant than can well be expreſſed |! 

Specimen of the Engliſh language at this period, from 
ſome lines compoled by the Prince during confinement. 


The long days, and the nights eke, 
I wald bewaile my fortune in this wiſe, 

For quick again diſtreſſe comfort to ſeke, 
My cuſtom was on mornis for to riſe, 
Airly as day, a happy exerciſe. : 


r, 


Colleges founded. 


Lincoln college, Oxford, was founded by Richard 
Fleming, bithop of Lincoln, 1430. 

All Souls college in Oxford founded by Henry Chichley 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1437. 

Magdalen college at Oxford was founded by William 
Patten, biſhop of Wincheſter, 1458. 

King's college in Cambridge was founded by Henry VI. 
1443. 

Queen's college, Cambridge, was founded by Margaret, 
confort of Henry VI. 1448. | 

Katharine Hall, Cambridge, was founded by Robert 
Woadlark, the third provoſt of King's college, 1475. 


——— „Dr 


Arts. 


The noble art of printing was not only invented in this 
century, but greatly perfected, and which nearly coincided 
12 point of time, with that moſt uſeful invention, rag paper. 
Though printing has thrown much light on every other 
ſubject, its own origin remains in ſome degree of obſcurity. 
The invention, however, is generally aſcribed to one Coſter 
of Haerlem, who printed leveral books with wooden types 


tyed together with threads, about the year 1430. 


The introduction of printing into this kingdom ſeems 
unanimouſly aicribed to William Caxton, mercer and citizen 


of London; a modett, worthy, and induſtrious man, an 
hiſtorian 


rd 


by 
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— 3 and tranſlator of many books out of French into 
Engliſh. 

_ it ſeenis, went to Holland, and enticed over 
one Corſellis, an under workman, who late one night ſtole 
from his fellows, in diſguiſe, into a veſſel prepared for that 
purpoſe. It was not thought prudent to ſet him to work at 
London; but Corſellis was carried with a guard to Oxon, 
which guard conſtantly watched, to prevent him from any 
poſſible eſcape, till he had made good his promiſe of teach- 
ing how to print. So that at Oxford, printing was ſet up 
in England, which was, at leaſt, ten years before there was 
any prenting preſs, or printer, in Europe, except at Harlem 


and Mentz, where allo it was but new-born. 
| MztERMaN's Origin of Printing. 


Caxton was greatly puzzled (ſuch was the ignorance of 
the age, and the ſtate of the language) to render his tranſla- 
tions uſeful and intelligible; “ Some gentlemen,” ſays he, 
« have blamed me, ſaying, that in my tranſlations, I had 
over curious termes, which could not be underſtande by 
« commyn peple, and deſired me to uſe olde and homely 
« termes in my tranſlacyons; and fayne wolde I fatisfy 
« every man. But ſom honeſt and grete clerkes have been 
« wyth me, and deſyred me to wryte the moſt curyous 
* termes that I coulde finde. And thus between playne, 
© rude and curious, I ſtand abaſh'd.“ 

N. B. How difficult to ſuit the taſte of every reader's 
palate ! 

The ſcience of Algebra, and the knowledge of keeping 
mercantile accounts by double entry, known commonly by 
the name of Italian book-keeping, were introduced in this 
century. 

Painting on glaſs, in oil-colours, the uſe of hops in malt 
liquors, were introduced. Cities and rowns increaſed, 
wealth flowed in, from the improved ſtate of commerce; — 
and, near the cloſe of this century, the whole Eaſtern coaſt 


of North America was explored by the Engliſh. 
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Manner of Living. 


In this age, it was the cuſtom in great families to have 
four meals a day, viz. breakfaſts, dinners, ſuppers, and li- 
zveries, which laſt were a kind of ſmall meal, in their own 
rooms, immediately befare going to reit. The time of 
breakfaſting was uſually _ ſeven in the morning, dinner 
at ten o'clock, ſupper at four in the afternoon, and their 
liveries about nine, the hour of retiring to ſleep. The 
uſual breakfaſt of an earl and his counteſs, on Sundays, 
"Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, in the holy faſt of 
Lent, was, „ firſt, a loaf of bread, on trenchers, two 
«© manchetts, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces 
« of falt fiſh, ſix baconed herrings, four white herrings, or 
« a dith of ſproits. Their breakfaſt, on fleſh days, was, 
« firſt, a loaf of bread on trenchers, two manchetts, a 
« quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chyne of mutton, 
ce or a chyne of beef boiled.” —Their liveries, for the lord 
and lady were, “two manchetts, a loaf of houſhold bread, 
« a gallon of beer, and a quart of wine.” The wine was 
warmed and mixed with ſpices. 


J 


REMARK. 


Probably there has no greater alteration taken place than 
the mode of living, the time of riſing, and ſitting down to 
meals, with the quality and quantity of food conſumed; the 
above being the allowance only for two perſons, an earl and 
his countels; which, ſo far from being reliſhed by the deli- 
cate ſtomach of a modern lady or gentleman, in a morn- 
ing's repaſt; would more than ſuffice the craving appetite of 
a working mechanic, or daily labourer, of the eighteenth 
century. 


— f „ 


Eſtabliſhment and Expence of Henry IVth's IIouſkhold. 


Henry, by declaration iſſued, ſets apart the following 
ſums, out of the ſubſidy of wool and leather, to be ſolely 
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zppropriated from the date, till Eaſter following, four 
months, for the expence of his houſhold, and to no other 
end whatever, viz. | 


Le 8. D. 


In the port of London — 700 8 4 
Southampton — 860 © o 
Hull — 666 13 4 
Boſton — 666 13 4 
Lynn — 133 6 8 
Ipſwich — 666 13 4 
Out of 38. per ton on wine, and 12d. per lb. 
on other merchandize, in the port of Lon- 
don 466 5 © 
Southampton — —— 333 6 8 
Briſtol — 533 6 $8 
Boſton 100 © © 
Out of the cuſtoms of wool, in the port of 
Hull | —— loo 0 0 
Out of the iſſues of the Hannaper 666 13 4 
From eſcheats and ſheriffs proffers 666 13 4 


6, 500 0 o 
Which makes the annual expence of the king's houſe- 
hold, when trebled (the above being for only four months), 
19,5001. 
N. B. No mention made of the Port of Liverpool at 
this period. | 


REMARK. 


By the above account, we learn what towns were then 
moſt conſiderable in the wool or wine trade; and, in part, 
how our kings of old ſupported the expences of their houſh- 
old, &c. namely, from the rents and profits of their own 
demeſne lands, fee-farm rents, and ſuch like certain and he- 
reditary revenues, which were then conſiderable, but have 
been ſince laviſhed away; and partly alſo from the above 
noted cuſtoms. 

A. D. 1410. Henry IV. grants to the town of Cam- 
bridge, a number of ſmall taxes, or tolls, on proviſions, 
c. brought into their town, either by land or by water, 
or the ſpace of three years, for enabling them to pave their 
ireets, and to mend the high roads leading thither. 


Henry 
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Henry IVth's Will begins thus, 


c In the name of God, Fader, and Son, and Holy 
t Ghoſt, three perſons and one God, 1 Henry, ſinful 
6 wretch, &c. oy 


. 


Character of HENRY V. 


TAIS prince poſſeſſed many eminent vir- 
tues; and, if we give indulgence to ambition 
in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar do, 
among his virtues, they were unſtained by any 
conſiderable blemiſh ; his abilities appeared 
equally in the cabinet and in the field : the 
boldneſs of his enterprizes was no leſs remark- 
able than his perſonal valour in conducting 
them. He had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and gaining his enemies 
by addreſs and clemency. - 

The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his 
character, ſtill more by that of his victories, 
were reconciled to the defects of his title. 
The French almoſt forgot he was an enemy ; 
and his care of maintaining juſtice in his civil 
adminiſtration, and preſerving diſcipline 1 in his 
armies, made ſome amends to both nations for 


the calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars in 
which 
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which his ſhort reign was almoſt occupied. 
That he could forgive the earl of Marche, who 


had a better right to the throne than himſelf, 


is a ſure proof of his magnanimity; and that 
the earl relied ſo on his friendſhip, is no leſs a 
proof of his eſtabliſned character for candour 
and ſincerity. 

There remain, in -hiſtory, few inſtances of 
ſuch mutual truſt ; and ſtill fewer, where nei- 
ther found reaſon to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as 
well as his deportment, was cngaging. His 
ſtature was ſomewhat above the middle ſize; 
his countenance beautiful, his limbs genteel 
and ſlender, but full of vigour; and he ex- 
celled in all war-like and manly cxerciſes. 

2 

Died 31ſt Auguſt, 1422; in the year of his 

age 34; of his reign, the 10th. 


— 9 


Another Character of HENRY V. 


Henry was tall and ſlender, with a long 
neck, and engaging aſpect, and limbs of the 
moſt elegant turn, He excelled all the youth 
of that age in agility, and the exerciſe of 
arms; was hardy, patient, laborious, and 
more capable of enduring cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, than any individual in his army. 
His valour was ſuch, as no danger could ftar- 
tle, and no difliculty oppoſe; nor was his po- 
liey inferior to his courage. 
He 
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He managed the diſſentions, among his ene- 
mies, with ſuch addreſs, as ſpoke him con- 
ſummate in the arts of the — He fo- 
mented their jealouſy, and converted their 
mutual reſentment to his own advantage. 

Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, that 
blazed out at once, without the aid of inſtruc- 
tion and experience; and a fund of natural 
ſagacity, that made ample amends for all theſe 
defects. He was chaſte, temperate, mode- 
rate, and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his ad- 
miniſtration, and ſeverely exact in the diſci- 
pline of his army; upon which he knew his 
glory and ſucceſs, in a great meaſure, depend- 
ed. In a word, it muſt be owned, he was 
without an equal in the arts of war, policy, 
and government. But we cannot be fo far 
dazzled with his great qualities, as to overlook 
the defects in his character. His pride and im- 
perious temper loſt him the hearts of the 
French nobility, and frequently fell out into 
outrage and abuſe; as at the ſiege of Melun, 
when he treated the Marechal Ile d' Adam 
with the utmoſt indignity, although that no- 
bleman had given him no other offence, than 


that of coming into his * in plain de- 
cent apparel. _ SMOLLETT. 


Ob. 
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Obſervations on the Character of HENRY V. 


HENRY V. preſents to us a character but 
ſeldom found, namely, a libertine reclaimed ; 
as fuch examples are rare, they are more re- 
markable. It ſhould ſeem too, that Henry's 
intemperances were of that ſpecies, above all 
others, the moſt deſtructive to the health of 
the body, and moſt unfriendly to the cultiva- 
tion of the mind; and, perhaps, an example 
of more virtuous reſolution can hardly be diſ- 
played, than he who has conquered a habit of 
drunkenneſs: that Henry was guilty of ir 
vice, appears too evident, from the company 
he kept, the frolicks he committed with his 
companions, and the place where they aſſocia- 
ted *, to admit of a doubt; but that he con- 
quered this habit, appears alſo equally evi- 
dent, ſince his character afterwards, is of a 
prince, © chaſte, temperate, moderate, de- 
* yout.” As this vicious propenſity has ſo 
many fatal conſequences, it may not be amiſs 
to ſay ſomething on this ſubject, which cannot 
be better expreſſed than in the words of a ju- 
dicious writer, which we have the liberty to 
tranſcribe. 

« Drunkenneſs is either actual or habitual ; 
juſt as it is one thing to be drunk, and another 
to be a drunkard. What we ſhall deliver upon 
the ſubject muſt principally be underſtood of a 


labit of intemperance although part of the 
guilt 


* Blue Boar, Eaſtcheap. 
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guilt and danger deſcribed may be applicable to 
caſual exceſſes, and a// of it, in a certain de- 
gree, foraſmuch as every habit is only a repe- 


tition of as inſtances. 
« The miſchief of drunkenneſs, from which 


we are to compute the guilt of it, conſiſts in 
the following bad effects. 

« 1, It betrays moſt conſtitutions either into 
extravagances of anger, or ſins of lewdaeſs. 

4 2. It diſqualifies men for the duties of 
their ſtation, both by the temporary diſorder 
of their faculties, and, at length, by a conſtant 
incapacity and ſtupefaction. 

“ 2. It is attended with expences, which 
can often be ill ſpared. 

& 4, It is ſure to occaſion uneaſineſs to the 
family of the drunkard. 


« 5, It ſhortens life. 
« To theſe conſequences of drunkennels, 


muſt be added the peculiar danger and miſchief 
of the examp/e. Drunkenneſs is a ſocial feſtive 
vice; apt, beyond any vice I can mention, 
to draw in others by the example. The free- 
drinker collects his circle; the circle naturally 
ſpreads; of thoſe who are drawn within it, 
many become the corrupters, and centres of 
parties and circles of their own ; every one 
countenancing, and, perhaps, emulating the 
reſt, till a whole neighbourhood be infected, 
from the contagion of a ſingle example. 

* This account is confirmed by what we 
often obſerve of drunkenneſs, that it is a /oca/ 


vice, found to prevail in certain countries, 
certain 
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certain diſtricts of a country, or in particular 
towns, without any reaſon being given for the 
faſhion, but that it had been introduced by 
ſome popular examples. With this reflection 
upon the ſpreading quality of drunkenneſs, 
let us connect a remark which belangs to the 
ſeveral evil effects above recited. The conſe- 
quences of a vice, like the ſymptoms of a diſ- 
eaſe, though they be all enumerated in the de- 
ſcription, ſeldom all meet in the fame ſubject. 
In this inſtance under conſideration, the age 
and temperature of one drunkard may have 
little to fear from inflammations of luſt or 
anger ; the fortune of a ſecond may not be 
injured by the expence ; a third may have no 
family to be diſquicted by his irregularities ; 


and a fourth may poſſeſs a conſtitution fortified 
againſt the poiſon of ſtrong liquors. But if, 


as we always ought to do, we comprehend, 
within the conſequences of our conduct, the 
miſchief and tendency of the example, the 
above circumſtances, however fortunate to 
the individual, will be found to vary the guilt 
of his intemperance leſs probably than he ſup- 
poſes. 

Although the waſte of time and money 
may be of ſmall importance to you, it may be 
of the utmoſt to ſome one other whom your 
ſociety corrupts. Repeated, or long continued, 
exceſſes, which hurt not your health, may be 
fatal to your companion. Although you have 
neither wife, nor child, nor parent, to lament 
your abſence from home, or expect your re- 
turn 
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turn ta it with terror, other families, whoſe 
huſbands and fathers have been invited to ſhare 
in your ebriety, or encouraged to imitate it, 
may juſtly lay their miſery or ruin at your 
door. This will hold good, whether the per- 
ſon ſeduced be ſeduced immediately by you, 
or the vice be propagated from you to him, 
through ſeveral intermediate examples. A 
moraliſt muſt aſſemble all theſe conſiderations, 
to judge truly of a vice which uſually meets 
with milder names, and more indulgence than 
it deſerves. 

“ IJ omit thoſe outrages upon one another, 
and upon the peace and ſafety of the neigh- 
bourhood in which drunken revels often end ; 
and alſo theſe deleterious and maniacal effects, 
which ſtrong liquors produce upon particular 
conſtitutions; becauſe, in general propoſitions 
concerning drunkenneſs, no conſequences 
ſhould be indulged, but what are conſtant 
enough to be generally expected.“ 


« The appetite for intoxicating liquors, ap- 

ars to me to be almoſt always acqurred, One 
proof of which is, that it is apt to return only 
at particular times; as, after dinner, in the 
evening, on the market-day, at the market- 
town, in ſuch a company, at ſuch a tavern. 
And this may be the reaſon, that if a habit of 


drun- 
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drunkenneſs be ever overcome, it is upon ſome 
change of place, ſituation, company, or pro- 
feſſion. A man ſunk deep in a habit of drun- 
kenneſs, will, upon ſuch occaſions as theſe, 
when he finds himſelf looſened from the aſſo- 
ciations which held him faſt, ſometimes make 
a plunge and get out. In a matter of ſuch 
great importance, it is well worth while, where 
it is tolerably convenient, to change our habi- 
tation and ſociety, for the ſake of the expe- 
riment. 

« Habits of drunkenneſs commonly take 
their riſe, either from a fondneſs for, and con- 
nection with, ſome company or ſome compa- 
nion already addicted to this practice; which 
affords an x bogs” irreſiſtible invitation to take 
a ſhare in the indulgencies which thoſe about 
us are enjoying with ſo much apparent reliſh 
and delight; or want of regular employment, 
which is ſure to let in many ſuperfluous 
cravings and cuſtoms, and this among the reſt; 
or, laſtly, from grief or fatigue, both which 
ſolicit that relief, which inebriating _— 
adminiſter for the preſent, and furnith a ſpeci- 
ous excuſe for complying with the inclination. 
But the habit, when once ſet 1n, 1s continued 
by different motives from thoſe to which it 
owes its origin. 

© Perſons addicted to exceſſive drinking ſuſ- 
fer in the intervals of ſobriety, and near the 
return of their accuſtomed indulgence, a faint- 
neſs and oppreſſion circa præcordia, which it 
exceeds the ordinary patience of human nature 

to 
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to endure. This 1s uſually relieved, for a ſhort 
time, by a repetition of the ſame exceſs; and 
to this relief, as to the relief of any long conti- 
nued pain, tney who have once experienced it 
are urged almoſt beyond the power of reſiſt- 
ance. This is not all: as the liquor loſes its 


ftimulus, the doſe muſt be increaſed to reach 


the. ſame pitch of elevation, or eaſe ; which 
increaſe proportionably accelerates the progreſs 
of all the maladies which drunkenneſs brings 
on. Whoever reflects on the violence of the 
craving, in the advanced ſtages of the habit, 
and the fatal termination to which the gratifi- 
cation of it leads, will, the moment he per- 
cei ves the leaſt tendency 3 in himſelf of a grow- 
ing inclination to intemperance, collect his re- 
ſolution to this point: or what, perhaps, he 
will find his beſt ſecurity, arm bimſelf with 
ſome peremptory rule, as to the times and 
quantities of his indulgences. I own myſelf 
2 friend to the laying down rules to ourſelves 
of this ſort, and rigidly abiding by them. They 
may be exclaimed againſt as ſtiff; but they are 
often ſalutary. Indefinite reſolutions of ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs are apt to yield to extraordinary 
occaſions ; and extramrdmary occaſions to occur 
perpetually. Whereas, the ſtricter the rule 1s, 
the more tenacious we grow of it: and many 
a man will abſtain, rather than break a rule, 
who would not be eaſily brought to exerciſe 
the ſame mortification from higher motives. 
Not to mention, that when our rule 1s once 


| known, we are provided with an anſwer to 


every importunity. 
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„„ There is a difference, no doubt, be- 
tween convivial intemperance, and that ſoli- 
tary ſottiſhneſs, which waits neither for com- 
pany nor invitation. But the one, I am afraid, 
commonly ends in the other; and this laſt is 
the baſeſt degradation to which the faculties 
and dignity of human nature can be reduced.” 
Rev. Dr. PALEVY, Chancellor of Carliſle. 

« Henry's pride and imperious temper loſt 
him the hearts of the French nobility, and 
frequently fell out into outrage and abuſe.” 

We cannot offer a better antidote againſt 
ſuch violences and fevers of the mind, than 
what is ſaid on the ſubject of anger, by the 
above quoted author. | 

« RefleQions proper for this purpoſe, and 
which may be called /edatives of anger, are 
the following ; 

« The probability of miſtaking the motives 
from which the conduct that offends us pro- 
ceeded ; how often our offences have been the 
effect of inadvertency, when they were miſ- 
taken for malice ; the inducement which 
prompted our adverſary to act as he did; and 
how powerfully the ſame inducement has, at 
one time or other, operated upon ourſelves ; 
that he is ſuffering, perhaps, under a contri- 
tion, which he is aſhamed, or wants opportu- 
nity to confeſs; and how ungenerous it is to 
triumph by coldneſs, or inſult over a ſpirit al- 
ready humbled in ſecret; that the returns of 
kindneſs are ſweet, and that there is neither 
honour, nor virtue, nor uſe, in reſiſting them 
(for ſome perſons think themſelves bound to 
cheriſh, 
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cheriſh, and ſtudiouſly keep alive, their indig. 
nation when they find it dying away of itſelf); 
we may remember, that others have their paſ- 
ſions, their prejudices and their favourite aims, 
their fears, their cautions, their ſudden im- 
pulſes, their varieties of apprehenſion, as well 
as we; we may recollect what has paſſed in our 
own minds, when we have got on the wrong 
ſide of a quarrel; and imagine the ſame to 
be paſſing in our adverſary's mind now. When 
we become ſenſible of our miſbchaviour, what 
palliations we perceived in it, and expected 
others to perceive ; hov/ we were affected by 
the kindneſs, and felt the ſuperiority, of a ge- 
nerous reception and ready forgiveneſs ; how 
perſecution revived our ſpirits with our en- 
mity, and ſeemed to juſtify the conduct in 
ourſelves which we before blamed. Add to 
this, the indecency of extravagant anger; how 
it renders us, while it laſts, the — and 
ſport of all about us, of which it leaves us, 
when it ceaſes, ſenſible and aſnamed; the in- 
conveniencies, and irretrievable miſconduct, 
into which our iraſcibility has ſometimes be- 
trayed us, the friendſhips it has loſt us; the 
diſtreſſes and embarraſſments in which we have 
been involved by it, and the ſore repentance 
which, on one account or other, it always 
coſts us. 

« But the reflection calculated, above all 
others, to bring down that haughtineſs of tem- 
per which is ever finding provocations, and 
renders anger ſo impetuous, is that which the 


Goſpel firſt propoſed, namely, that we our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves are, or ſhortly ſhall be, ſuppliants for 
mercy and pardon at the judgment-ſeat of 
God. Imagine our ſecret fins all diſcloſed and 


brought to light; imagine us thus humbled 


and expoſed, trembling under the hand of 
God, caſting ourſelves on his compaſſion, cry- 
ing out for mercy ;—imagine ſuch a creature 
to talk of ſatisfaction and revenge; refuſing 
to be intreated, diſdaining to forgive; extreme 
to mark and to reſent what is done amiſs; 
imagine, I ſay, this, and you can hardly feign 
to yourſelf an inſtance of more impious and 


unnatural arrogance.” | 


« The point is, to -habituate ourſelves to 
theſe reflections, till they riſe up of their own 
accord, when they are wanted; that is, in- 
ſtantly upon the receipt of an injury or affront; 
and with ſuch force and colouring as both to 
mitigate the paroxyſms of our anger, and at 
length to produce an alteration in the temper 
and conſtitution itſelf.” 5 

Lord Cheſterfield's diſſuaſive to his ſon from 
yielding to the impetuoſity of his temper, is 
expreſſed in the following manner: 

« A vulgar man is captious and jealous, 
eager and impetuous about trifles, he ſuſpects 
himſelf to be ſlighted, — thinks every thing 
that is ſaid, meant of him; if the company 
happen to laugh, he is perſuaded they laugh 
at him; he grows angry and teſty, ſays ſome- 
thing very impertinent, and draws himfelf 
into a ſcrape by what he calls a proper ſpirit, 


and exerting himſelf.” 
M There 
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There is ſomething ſo ſoothing and engag- 
ing, as well as ſound argument, in the advice 

of the wiſe king of Iſrael, that we will con- 

clude this ſubject with his admonitions. * 

« Admoniſh thy friend; it may be he hath 
not done it; and, if he have, that he do it no 
more. Admoniſh thy friend; it may be he 
hath not ſaid it; and if he have, that he ſpeak 
it not again. Admoniſh thy friend; for many 
times it is a ſlander, and believe not every tale. 
There is one that flippeth with his ſpeech, but 
not in his heart; and who is he that has not 
offended with his tongue ?” 

There is one particular in this prince's cha- 
racter, which often ſerves to cover a multitude 
of faults; and although it were better there 
were none to cover, this accompliſhed quality 
is worthy the attention even of thoſe who are 

ſſeſſed of many virtues; ſince it may ſerve 
to embelliſh and enforce them with greater en- 
ergy. Henry had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and gaining his enemies 
by — and clemency.“ 


— — —— 


The Character of HENRY further illuſtrated 
from Hiſtory. 


This Henry is the facetious prince, whom 
Shakeſpeare has introduced as a character, and 
aſſociate in the merry pranks of Falſtaff, in 
two of his hiſtorical plays. The following 
extract may ſhew, how cloſely the poet and 
hiſtorian have adhered in delineation of cha- 


racter. 


Henry 
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Henry broke out into extravagancies of 


- every kind: and the riot of pleaſure, the fro- 


lic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, filled 
the vacancics of a mind, better adapted to the 
purſuits of ambition, than the cares of go- 
vernment. The courſe of his life threw him 
among companions, whoſe diſordets, if ac- 
companied with ſpirit and humour, he ſecond- 
ed and indulged; and he was detected in many 
fallies, which to ſeverer eyes appearcd totally 
unworthy of his rank and ſtation. 

There even remains a tradition, that, when 
heated with jollity, he ſcrupled not to accom- 
pany his riotous aſſociates in attacking paſſen- 
gers in the ſtreets and highways, and defpoil- 
ing them of their goods; and he found an 
amuſement in the incidents, which the terror 
and regret of theſe people produced on ſuch 
occaſions. Among his many frolicks, there 
were obſerved ſo many gleams of . generoſity, 
ſpirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually 
through the cloud, which a wild conduct threw 
over his character, that the nation in general 
hoped for an amendment; and they aſctibed 
all theſe weeds, which ſhot up in that rich 
ſoil, to the want of proper culture and atten- 
tion in the king and his miniſters. There 
paſſed an event, which encouraged theſe agree- 
able views, and gave much occaſion for fa- 
vourable refleAions, to all men of ſenſe and 
candour. 

A riotous companion of the prince's had 
been indicted before [Gaſcoigne] the chief 
juſtice, ſor ſome diſorder; and Henry was not 
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aſhamed to appear at the bar with the crimi- 
nal, in order to give him countenance and 
protection. Finding that his preſence had not 
over- awed the chief juſtice, he proceeded to 
inſult the magiſtrate on the tribunal; but Gaſ- 
coigne, mindful of his character which he then 
bore, and the majeſty of the ſovereign, and 
the laws, ordered the prince to be carried to 
priſon for his rude behaviour. The ſpectators 
were agreeably diſappointed, when they ſaw 
the heir of the crown ſubmit peaceably to this 
ſentence, and make reparation for his error, 
by acknowledging it, and check his impetuous 
nature in the midſt of its extravagant career. 

The memory of this incident, and many 
others of the like nature, rendered the future 
proſpect of his reign no wiſe diſagreeable to 
the nation, and increaſed the joy which the 
death of fo unpopular a prince as the late king 
naturally occaſioned. The firſt ſteps taken by 
the young king, confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſ- 
ſions entertained in his favour. 

He called together his former companions, 
acquainted them with his intended reformation, 
exhorting them to imitate his example ; but 
ſtrictly inhibited them, till they had given 
. proofs of their ſincerity in this particular, to 
appear any more in his preſence, and he thus 
diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents. The 
wiſe miniſters of his father, who had checked 
his riots, found that they had unknowingly 
been paying the higheſt court to him ; and 
were received with all the marks of confidence 
and favour. The chief — himſelf, who 
0 trem- 


trembled to approach the royal preſence, met 
with praiſes, inſtead of reproaches ſor his paſt 
conduct, and was exhorted to perſevere in the 
ſame rigorous and impartial execution of the 
laws. The ſurpriſe of thoſe who expected an 
oppoſite behaviour augmented. their ſatisfac- 
tion, and the character of the young king ap- 
peared brighter, than if it had never been 
ſhaded with errors. 

N. B. Who would not wiſh to have been 
the forgiving and repenting HREN RV to have 
tarcd his praiſes, and enjoyed his feelings ?— 
To obtain ſuch rewards, we muſt practiſe hrs 
virtues. 


( 


NOTES HISTO RIC AI. 


PRIESTS SALARY. 


A. D. 1414. It was enacted that the ſalary of a pariſh 
prieſt ſhould be ſix pounds a year for his board, apparel, 
and other neceſſaries; and the yearly wages of chaplains 
ſhould be gl. 13s. 4d. In the 36th Edward III. (1362), it 
was enacted by parliament, that no man ſhould give a parith 
prieſt more than 31.-6s; 8d. a year; or 11. Gs. 8d. and his 
board. This, in the ſhort ſpace of 52 years, is a conſider- 
able advance in the living of a ſingle clergyman, being 
almoſt doubled; or, as ten ts to cighteen, and which proves 
the good effect, at this time evident, of Edward's intro- 
duction af the woollen manufactory intu his kingdom; the 
general increaſe of commerce and of people, and of con- 
ſequence expenditure. For increaſe of commerce naturally 
increaſes the circulation of money, and adds to the general 
ſtock; and an increaſe of money will again advance the 
price of all che neceſſaries, and cauſe what is called, more 
expence of living. 

Firſt 
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FIRST ENCGLISU REcoRp. 


A. D. 1415. The firſt record written in the Engl 
tongue, and by any Engliſhman, is in this year; being the 
confeſſion of Richard Earl of Cambridge. | 


— ISSDIED EEE EEE <<reec 
Hor BouRn PAVED. 


A. D. 1417. Henry employed, at his own expence, two 
veſſels, each of twenty tons burden, for bringing ſtones for 
paving and mending the highway, named Holbourn, which 
was then ſo deep and miry, that many perils and hazards 
were thereby occationed. It may not be amiſs to remark 
the wonderful increaſe of building in this neighbourhood 
ſince this period, and addition of many ſtreets, beſides the 
preſent one.—Holbourn then, as appears, not being a fret, 
but an Hie | | 


Henry's NECESSITIES. 


A. D. 1417. Henry's wars and monſtrous expences re- 
dnced him to many miſerable ſhifts, in order to extricate 
himſelf. He borrowed money from all quarters; he pawn- 
ed his jewels, and ſometimes the crown itſelf. He ran into 
arrears with his army; and he was often obliged, notwith- 
ſanding all theſe expedients, to ſtop in the midſt of his 
career of victory, and to grant truces to the enemy. All 
the extraordinary ſupplies granted by parliament to Henry 
during the courſe of his reign, were only ſeven-tenths and 
fifteenths, or about 203, oool. a ſum which would be 
reckoned as nothing in theſe days towards the ſupport and 
carrying on a war, when eſtimates are made under the de- 
nomination of millions. | 
But Henry's neceſſities were ſuch, that he pawned thig 
year two gold chaſed baſons, weighing together 28 lb. 8 oz. 
of gold, to two of the canons of St. Paul's, London, for 
600 marks, or 448l. 138. 4d. at the low rate of 11. 6s. 8d. 
per onnce; and two gold ſhells to the Dean of Lincoln, 
ralued at the ſame low rate. | EH | 

| A Crown 
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CROWN REveNnuUus. 


The revenues of the crown, during this reign, amounted 
to 55,7541. 188. 10d. a year, which is nearly the ſame ſum 
in Henry III's reign, ſo that the revenues had continued 
nearly the ſame for this courſe of years. The ordinary ex- 
pence of government amounted to 52, 50 l. 16s. 10d. The 
king, therefore, could only have a ſurplus of 3, oz26l. 14s. 
for the ſupport of his houſhold, his wardrobe, the expence 
of embaſhes, and other articles. 

Of Henry's wardrobe, Sir Robert Cotton obſerves, “you 
&« ſhall find plain gowns of that king's, of leſs value than 
% 40 ſhillings, and ſuch other co/ly apparel as the worſt 
« pages of the leaſt nobleman in theſe days would ſcorn to 
„% wear. 


DDr 


Death of Henry V.— and Remarks. 


A. D. 1422. In this year died the brave Henry V. at a 
time when his conqueits and influence in France gave him a 
reaſonable and near proſpect of gaining that monarchy. 
The parliament of England, eſpecially the Houſe of Com- 
mons, at that time, took ſome ſteps for ſupporting the in- 
dependency of this kingdom, upon the contingency of that 
event, though very far from fully anſwering that end; ſince 
nothing was more probable than that, had an Engliſh king 
entirely ſubdued France, his conſtant refidence would have 
been in that kingdom, not only on account of its being the 
finer country of the two, but for political conſiderations 
which would have great weight; and particularly, as the 
king's reſidence there would have been abſolutely neceflary 
to have retained the people in due ſubjection. England 
would, therefore, (in that event) have become a mere pro- 
vince of France, than which nothing could have been more 
diſagreeable or diſadvantageous to this nation, both as re- 
ſpecting their commerce and opulence, their liberty and in- 
dependence. How brilliant ſoever, therefore, hiſtorians 
have repreſented the conqueſts of Edward III. and Henry 
V. in France; the death of the latter, at this time, and 
the expulſion of the Engliſh from France in the ſucceeding 
feeble reign of his ſon, were rather bleſſings than mis for- 


tunes to England. 


The 
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The city of Calais alone was an annual expence to the crown 
of 19, T2191. that is, above one-third of the common charge 
of government in the time of peace. This fortreſs was of 
no uſe to the defence of England, and only gave to this 
kingdom an inlet to annoy France. 

If commerce could 'be carried on without territory,— 
And why thould it not? The natural order of things does 
not ſeem to require poſſeſſion of country to the purpoſe of 
traffic ;—and it is hoped, in this liberal age, which juſtly 
boaſts ſuch expanded ſentiments - and humane principles, 
that men in authority will, in due ſeaſon, think better on 
this ſubject, than to cut the throats of thouſands to become 
maſters of a ſandy deſert, or barren rock, merely to poſſeſs 
an excluſive trade; and thereby deny to others what ſhould 
be cominon to any people, that can ſupply the country with 
a better article, and on better terms. In ſuch an expanded 
ſcale of commerce, the palm would be detur digni/jimo: and 
would at leaſt ſerve to ſtimulate the mechanic, tradeſman, 
and merchant, to trials of ſkill in their reſpective ſpheres, 
be more conſiſtent with ſound policy, more ſubſervient to 
the intereſt of ſociety. 

This ſubje& further illuſtrated. We were happy to find 
this celebrated writer's 122 to agree fo nearly with our 
own. 

« What commonly is gained to a nation, by the annex- 
« ing of new dependencies, or the ſubjugation of other 
ce countries to its dominion, but a wider frontier to defend; 
« more interfering claims to vindicate; more quarrels, more 
« enemies ; more rebellions to encounter; a greater force 
« to keep by ſea and land; more ſervices to provide for, 
« more eſtabliſhments to pay? And, in order to draw 
« from thele acquiſitions ſomething that may make up for 
« the charge of keeping them, a revenue is to be extorted, 
ce or a monopoly to be enforced and watched, at an expence 
tc which coſts half the produce. Thus the provinces are 
« oppreſſed, in order to pay for being ill: governed; and 
« the original ſtate is exhauſted in maintaining an autho- 
« rity over diſcontented ſubjects. No aſſignable portion of 
« country is benefited by the change; and if the Sovereign 
t himſelf appear to be enriched or ſtrengthened, when 
te every part of his dominions is made poorer and weaker 
& than it was, it is probable he is deceived by appearances. 
c« Or, were it true, that the grandeur of a prince is — 
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« nified by theſe exploits; that glory which is purchaſed, 
« and that ambition which is gratified, by the diſtreſs of 
« one country, withont adding to the happineſs of ano- 
« ther, which, at the ſame time, enſlaves the new and 
«6 impoveriſhes the ancient part of the empire, by whatever 
« names it be known, or flattered, is an object of univerſal 
« execration;z and not more ſo to the vanquiſhed, than it 
« is oftentimes to the very people whoſe arms, or whoſe 


« territories, have atchieved the victory.“ 
Rev. Dr. Paley, Chancellor of Carliſle. 


That extended territories ſeem not to contribute much 
to the welfare of a ſtate; the late revolution in the weſtern 
world, and our diſtracted affairs atpreſent in the eaſtern, 


ſeem too corroborating truths. 


DDr 


England's Conqueſts in France proved the loſs of French 
Liberty. 


The Engliſh having poſſeſſion of great part of France, 
the three eſtates of that kingdom could not meet, for the 
purpoſe of granting taxes, levying troops, &c. as uſual ; ſo 
that heir King Charles VII. was neceſſitated to do the ſame, 
as well as he could, by his ſele authority alone, which prov- 
ed, doubtleſs, a joyful precedent to his ſucceſſors, who were 
the more eaſily enabled to preſerve their deſpotic authority; 
becauſe, in France, the taxes fall moſtly on the great body 
of the commonalty, and but little on the nobleſſe and clergy, 
who alſo are in other reſpects dependent on the Crown: 
wherefore the two laſt- named orders left the bulk of the 
people to the king' s mercy, though in the end they moſt 
Ju/ily alſo loſt their own liberties. 


2 


Alterations made in the Value of Money. 


Henry V. raiſed the denomination of a lb. troy of ſilver 
from 258. as high as 30s. and it may not be amiſs here to 


remark, that in the firſt year of his reign a pound of ſilver 
was 
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was coined into 37s. 6d.—but, in the fourth year of the 
ſame reign, ſilver was again brought down to 3os. per pound 
weight; and, in the laſt year of it, was again brought to 
375. 6d. and continued ſo for near fifty years afterwards, 
Again, a pound of gold was coined, in the ſaid firſt year, into 
forty-five rials, bearing 108. value each, or 221. tos. per 
pound; but in the ſaid fourth year, gold was brought down 
to 161, 135. 4d. 


rr 


. 


Hume's Account of HENRY VI. (for there is 
no regular Character of this Prince given 
by this Hiſtorian) is expreſſed in the follow- 
ing manner. | 


IN this manner finiſhed the reign of Henry 
VI. who, while yet in his cradle, had been 
proclaimed king both of France and England, 
and who began his life with the moſt ſplendid 
proſpects which any prince in Europe had ever 
enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for his 
people, as it was the ſource of oli wars ; 
but was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry 
himſelf, who was utterly inc.2able of exer- 
ciſing his authority, and who, provided he met 
perpetually with good uſage, was equally eaſy, 
as he was equally enſlaved, in the hands of his 
enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs, nd 
his diſputed title, were the chief cauſes of his 
public misfortunes: but whether his queen 
and his miniſters were not guilty of ſome great 
abuſes of power, it is not eaſy for us, at this 

_ diſtance 
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diſtance of time, to determine. There remain 
no proofs on record of any conſiderable viola- 
tion of the laws, except 1n the death of the duke 
of Glouceſter, which was a private crime, 
formed no precedent, and was but too much of 
a piece with the uſual ferocity and cruelty of 
the times. | | 


SMOLLETT's Account of the Death of HREN RX 
VI. with ſome Strictures of Character, is as 
follows. 


THIS infurreQion * in all probability haſ- 
tened the death of the unfortunate Henry, 
who was found dead in the Tower, in which 
he had been confined ſince the reſtoration of 
Edward. The greater part of hiſtorians have 
alledged that he was aſſaſſinated by the duke 
of Glouceſter, who was a prince of the moſt 
brutal diſpoſition ; while ſome moderns, from 
an affectation of ſingularity, affirm that Henry 


died of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, 


might have been the caſe; and it muſt be 
owned, that nothing appears in hiſtory, from 
which either Edward or Richard could be con- 
victed of having contrived or perpetrated his 
murder: but, at the ſame time, we muſt 
obſerve ſome concurring circumſtances that 
amount to ſtrong preſumption againſt the 


reigning monarch. Henry was of a hale con- 
ſtitution, 


* Revolt of the baſtard of Falconbridge. 
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ſtitution, but juſt turned of fifty, naturally 


inſenſible of affliction, and hackneyed in the 


viciflitudes of fortune, ſo that one would not 
expect he ſhould have died of age and infir- 
mity, or that his life would have been affeQed 
by grief ariſing from his laſt diſaſter. His ſud- 
den death was ſuſpicious, as well as the con- 
junQure at which he died, immediately after 
the ſuppreſſion - of a rebellion, which ſeemed 
to declare that Edward would never be quiet, 
while the head of the Houſe of Lancaſter re- 
maincd alive: and laſtly, the ſuſpicion is con- 
firmed by the character of the reigning king 
and his brother Richard, who were bloody, 
barbarous, and unrelenting. Very different 
was the diſpoſition of the ill-fated Henry, 
who, without any princely virtue or qualifi- 
cation, was totally free from cruelty or re- 
venge : on the contrary, he could not, with- 
out reluQance, conſent to the puniſhment of 
thoſe malefactors who were ſacrificed ta the 
public ſafety; and frequently ſuſtained indig- 
nities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt mark of reſentment, He was 
chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charitable, 
and fo inoffenſive, that the biſhop, who was 
his confeſſor for ten years, declares, that in all 
that time he never committed any fin that re- 
quired penance or rebuke. In a word, he 
would have adorned a cloiſter, though he diſ- 
graced a crown; and was rather reſpectable 
for thoſe vices he wanted, than for thoſe vir- 
tues he poſſeſſed. He founded the colleges of 
Eaton and Windſor, and King's College in 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge, for the reception of thoſe ſcholars 
who had begun their ſtudies at Eaton. | 

On the morning that ſucceeded his death, 
his body was expoſed at St. Paul's church, in 
order to prevent unfavourable conjectures, and, 
next day, ſent by water to the abbey of Chert- 
ſey, where he was interred ; but it was after- 
wards removed, by order of Richard III. to 
Windſor, and there buried with great funeral 
ſolemnity. 


Ar 
REMARK. 


Henry VI. ſeems never to have paſſed the 
ſage of infancy. His qualities are mere nega- 
tives, or what any good child might poſſeſs 
without any of the charaQteriſtics which are 
tound in our knowledge of man. 


D 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


P1iLGRIMAGES. 


A. D. 1428. The complexion or manners of this age 
may be, in ſome meaſure, collected from the following cir- 
cumſtances ; namely, that abundance of licences were grant- 
ed from the crown of England to captains of Engliſh ſhips, 
tor carrying numbers of devout perſons to the ſhrine of St. 
James of Compoſtella, in Spain; provided, however, that 
thoſe pilgrims ſhould firſt take an oath, not to take any 
thing prejudicial to England, nor to reveal any of its ſecrets, 
—Nor to carry out with them any more gold or ſilver than 


what would be ſufficient for their reaſonable expences. Fn 
| this 
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this year there went out thither from England, on the ſaid 
' Pilgrimage, the following number of perſons, 


From London 280 From Jerſey 60 
Briſtol 200 Plymouth 40 
Weymouth 122 Exeter 30 
Dartmouth go Poole 24 
Yarmouth 60 Ipſwich 20 


In all, 916 perſons. 
* . ( 


Standard Weight eſtabliſhed. 


A. D. 1429. It was enjoined this year by parliament, 
that every city and town in England ſhould, at their own 
expence, keep a common balance, with ſealed weights cor- 
reſponding to the ſtandards in the Exchequer ; and that all 
the inhabitants might weigh thereby, without paying any 
thing for the fame ; but ſtrangers were not exempted pay- 
ing. And, by the ſaid ſtatute, it was enacted, that no man 
ſhould buy woollen yarn, unleſs he will make cloth thereof, 


—— ‚‚ f . — 
Voters for Knights of tae Shire. 


In this year alſo we learn, that the elections for knights 
of ſhires having, till then, been made by tumultuous peo- 
ple of ſmall ſubſtance, or of no value; it was now if 
enacted, that the voters ſhould have, at leaſt, 21. yearly in 
land; and by a ſubſequent ſtatute Ann. 1432, the ſaid 21. 
yearly was to be freehold land, which, with double the 
quantity of filver, and rate of living is equal to about 16l. 
a year at preſent. 

The preamble of this ſtatute is thus expreſſed; © Whereas 
the elections of knights, have of late, in many counties of 
England, been made by outrageous and exceſſive numbers 
of people, many of ſmall ſubſtance and value, yet pretend- 
ing to a right equal to the beſt knights and eſquires ; where- 
by manſlaughters, riots, batteries, and diviſions, among the 

gentlemen 


Al 
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gentlemen of the ſaid counties, ſhall very likely rife and be 
riotous, unleſs due remedy be provided in this behalf —” 

From this may be inferred, of how much importance was 
now become the election of a member of parliament in Eng- 
land, and the power and authority of the Commons. 


— rr 


Anno 1430. A curious catalogue of the mercantile pro- 
ductions of every ſtate in Europe, France excepted, 
which country was then in a miſerable ſituation, from her 
continual warfare and Engliſh conqueſts, fo that much of 
its land lay uncultivated, and overgrown with briars and 
thorns, like a wood infeſted with wild beafts, and its 


people reduced to poverty and deſolation. 


The account is from Haluyt, a poet, written in poor 
rhyme, but good ſenſe; the intent of the poem, being to 
inculcate the abſolute neceſſity of England's keeping the 
ſea, and its title, The Proceſs of Engliſh Policy.” 

1. From Spain come wines, figs, raifins, dates, liquorice, 
oil, grain, ſoap, wax, iron, wool, wadmol, red ſkins, ſaf- 
fron, and quickſilver; all which are tranſported to Bruges, 
the then emporium of Flanders, by her haven of Sluys ; 
where are fo many fair and large ſhips; but then, ſays our 
poet, they muſt all paſs between Dover and Calais. 

2. From Flanders, the Spaniſh ſhips lade homeward fine 
cloth of Ypres and of Courtray, of all colours, much fuſ- 
tian, and alſo linen cloth. Thus (ſays he) if we be maſters 
at ſea, both Spain and Flanders, who depend ſo mutually 
on each other, muſt neceſſarily keep meaſures with us: and 
if England ſhould think fit to deny to Flanders her wool and 
tin, and ſhould alfo prevent the Spaniſh wool (which they 
work up with Engliſh wool) from getting to Flanders ; the 
laſt named fmall country would foon be ſtarved. 

3. Portugal is our friend; it ſends much merchandize into 
England, and our people reſort thither for trade. They 
have wines, oſey, wax, grain, raiſins, dates, honey, Cor- 
dovant leather, hides, &c. all which are carried in great 
quantities to Flanders (which our author terms the then 
ſtaple for all Chriſtendom) and, as Portugal is counted 
changeable, they are in our power, whilſt we are maſters of 


the narrow ſeas. 
3. Bretagne 
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4. Bretagne ſupplies Flanders with ſalt, wines, linen, 
and canvas. The Britons, eſpecially thoſe of St. Maloes 
(whom their dukes, who were generally friends to England, 
could ſeldom keep under due ſubjection) have been great 
robbers, and have often done much hurt on our coaſts, land- 
ing, killing, and burning to our ſhame; whereas, would 
we keep well the narrow ſeas, they durſt not be our foes. 

5. Scotland's commodities are wools, woolfels, and hides; 
their wool is ſent to Flanders to be draped, though not fo 
good as the Engliſh wool, with which it is there worked up. 
The Scots mutt paſs by the Engliſh coaſt in their way to 
Flanders, and may therefore be eaſily intercepted. Scot- 
land brings from Flanders ſmall mercery (which, in thoſe 
times, meant many kinds of ſmall wares) and haberdaſhery 
wares in great quantities. Moreover, one half of the 
Scottiſh ſhips, are generally laden home from Flanders, 
with cart-wheels and wheel-barrows. 

6. The Eaſterlings, Pruſſia, and Germany, ſend beer and 
bacon into Flanders, Ormond copper, bow-ſtaves, ſteel, 
wax, peltry, pitch and tar, oak-boards, Cologne-thread, 
wool-cards, fuſtian, canvas, and buckram. And they bring 
back from Flanders, filver plate, and wedges of ſilver, 
which come to Flanders in great quantity from Bohemia and 
Hungary, alſo woollen cloth of all colours. They alſo (ſays 
our author) venture greatly into the bay (of Biſcay) for ſalt, 
ſo neceſſary for them. All which they could not do with- 
out our permiſſion if we kept the narrow ſeas. 

7. Genoa reſorts to England, in her huge ſhips named 
Carricks, bringing many commodities; as cloth of gold, 
filk, paper, much woad, wool (of Spain probably), oil, cot- 
ton, rack, allum, and gold coin. And they bring back 
from us wool and woollen cloth, made with our own wool ; 
they often go from England to Flanders, ' where their chief 
ſtaple is. So that the Genoeſe we have likewiſe in our 

wer. 

8. The Venetians and Florentines, in their great gallies, 
bring all forts of ſpiceries and grocery wares, ſweet wines, 
and a great variety of ſmall wares, triftes, drugs, ſugar, 
&c. And from us they carry home wool, cloth, tin, and 
our gold coins. They alſo deal much in uſury both in Eng- 
and and Flanders. (This ſhews the balance was againſt «s 
with thoſe Italian republics.) 


9. To 
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. To the Brabant marts (which we call fairs) we ſend 
Engliſh cloth; and bring back mercery, haberdaſhery, and 
grocery. h 

To thoſe marts repair the Engliſh, French, Catalans, 
Lombards, Genoeſe, Scots, Spaniards; and the Iriſh alſo 
live there, and deal in great quantities of hides, &c. He 
alſo adds, 'The Engliſh buy more goods at thoſe marts than 
all the other nations together. Wherefore (ſays he) let us 
keep the ſea well, and they muſt be our friends. 

19. Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, afforded little mer- 
chandize properly of their own, but madder and woad for 
dyers, garlick, onions, and falt-fiſh; for the other rich 
merchandize which the Engliſh buy at the ſaid marts, come 


in carts over land, from Burgundy, Cologne, &c. 
I1. Ireland's commodities are hides and fiſh, as falmon, 


herrings, and hake-wool, linen-cloth, and ſkins of wild 
beaſts — Here we may remark the antiquity of the linen 
manufacture in Ireland. 

To keep Ireland in obedience to us is of great impor- 
tance, and cannot be done without our being maſters at ſea. 


And the like may be ſaid as to Calais. 


r 
REMARK. 


To the above curious extract, which exhibits a brief ſtate 
of the then productions and manufactures of the different 
ſtates of Europe; we may obſerve the wonderful alterations, 
in the ſeveral ſtates, within the ſmall ſpace of 300 years. 
And that the great political maxim was alſo then well un- 
derſtood, namely, that unleſs we were ſuperior to any other 
nation on the ſeas, not only our trade, but even our exiſt- 
ence as a free and independent people, mult be loſt. 


— >>>>>SZJZIC<CL<<<<-= 


Rate of Living. 


A. D. 1439. At this time, the rate of a Clergyman's 
yearly ſalary was about 51. which ſum, containing twice as 


muck ſilver as at preſent, was equal to 1ol. and which 
N would 
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would go as far, according to the price of proviſions then, 
as 4ol. in this age; and which continued pretty near the 
ſame till the reign of Edward VI. when the coins were re- 
duced to the fame quantity of tilver as at preſent. 

The above account farther confirmed by the qualification 
of a juitice of peace for the county. 

In the "8th year of Henry VI. it was enacted, that a 
juſtice of peace for the county ſhould poſſeſs 20l. a year in 
lands or tenements z „ Becauſe (ſays the act) of late, men of 
« ſmall behaviour, and who, for neceſlity, do great extor- 
« tion, had been in commiſſion.” But in corporations (as 
at preſent) juſtices were not obliged to have this qualifica- 
tion. 


rr. 


Faſhion of ſome of Henry VT's plate, which, in his necef- 
ſity, he pawned out of his Jewel-office to two Gold- 
{miths of London, to whom he owed 3,150l. viz. 


Ib. oz. 
One great alms diſh giided, made in the 
faſhion of a ſhip, with armed men on board 
her, weighing _ 67 9 
1 wo gilded flagons, ſcollop faſhion 64 92 
Two dozen diſhes—fix do. plates—Thirty- 
fave gilt ſaucers — 3 
388 13 


N. B. This quantity of filver (being but double the 
quantity of our money) could be but a ſmall part of an ade- 
quate ſecurity for the ſum borrowed, and muſt therefore 
have been only part of a pawn to ſomething elſe he 
pledged. 

N. B. The crown revenue of the kings of England was 
gradually reduced fo low in this year 1449, as not to exceed 
5,0001. yearly, occaſioned by extravagance of the kings to 
tavourites ; wherefore there was a general reſumption of the 
crown-lands made by parliament this year. 


Expor- 


. 


Exportation of Grain. 


Permiſſion was given by parliament to export corn when 
it was at low prices: wheat, at 68. 8d. per quarter; barley, 
at 38. 4d. money of that age. The inland commerce of 
corn was alſo opened, in the eighteenth of Henry VI. by 
allowing any collector of the cuſtoms to give a licence for 
carrying it from one country to another. The ſame year a 
kind of navigation act was propoſed with all places within 
the Streights ; but the king rejected it. 


— >>> A << — 


A remarkable Statute, reducing the number of Attornies- 
at- law in the two manufactoring counties of Norfolk and 


Suffolk. 


Twenty third of Henry VI. cap. vii. the act recites, 
« that not long paſt there were not more than ſix or eight 
attornies, in both thoſe counties and the city of Norwich 
together, in which times, great tranquillity reigned there; 
whereas nau there be more than fourſcore attornies, moſt 
part of whom, not being of ſufficient knowledge, come to 
fairs, markets, and other public places, exhorting, procuring, 
and moving and exciting the people to ſuits for ſmall tre/paſſes, 
Ke. Wherefore, there ſhall be hereafter but fx attornies 
tor the county of Suffolk, i for Norfolk, and 72 for the 


city of Norwich. 


— ee 


Philoſopher's Stone. 


The opinion that one metallic or other foreign ſubſtance 
aught be changed into another, was, it ſeems, at this time 
propagated by certain chemiſts, whoſę obſervations on the 
lurpriſing effects and alterations produced in certain ſub- 
ltances, by the force of heat, carried their imaginations be- 
yond what ſound judgment might warrant. The firſt in- 
[tance of which on record is in vol. xi. p. 68. of the 
Faederaz wherein Henry VI. grants a licence to John 
Cobbe, freely to work in metals, he having, by Ea” 

N 2 
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cal art, found out a method of transferring imperfect metals 
into perfect gold and ſilver. | 

This pretended ſecret, known afterwards by the name of 
the philoſopher's flone, or powder, was encouraged by four 
licences, granted to different projectors during this reign, 
and at ſundry times after, during this century particularly, 
and in ſucceeding times, all over Europe. The phrenzy 
has not entirely ceaſed even to this day, although it meets 
with neither public encouragement, nor countenance from 
men of ſober reaſon; the projectors having yet found no- 
thing from their airy ſchemes in this mode of ſearch, but 
certain ruin to their property. 


EDWARD IV. 


Character of ED WAR D IV. 


E DW ARD IV. was a prince more ſplendid 
and ſhewy than either prudent or virtuous; 
brave, though cruel; addicted to pleaſure, 
though capable of activity in great emergen- 
cies; and leſs fitted to prevent ills by wiſe 
precautions, than to remedy them after they 


took place, by his vigour and enterprize. 
HUME. 


— —— 
Another Character of EDWARD IV. 


H E was a prince of the moſt elegant perſon 


and inſinuating addreſs; endowed with the 
ut⸗- 
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utmoſt fortitude, and intrepidity; poſſeſſed of 
uncommon ſagacity and penetration; but, 
like all his anceſtors, was brutally cruel and 
vindictive, . perfidious, lewd, perjured, and ra- 
pacious; without one liberal thought, without 
one ſentiment of humanity. 


SMOLLETT. 
— HFFFVFVDBF BD EEE EEEEe-— 
Another Character of EDWARD IV. 


W HEN Edward aſcended the throne, he 
was one of the handſomeſt men in England, 
and perhaps in Europe. His noble mien, his 
free and eaſy way, his affable carriage, won 
the hearts of all at firſt ſight. Theſe qualities 
gained him eſteem and affection, which ſtood 
him in great ſtead in ſeveral circumſtances of 
his life. For ſome time he was exceeding li- 
beral ; but at length he grew covetous, not ſo 
much from his natural temper, as out of a ne- 
ceſſity to bear the immediate expences which 
his pleaſures ran him into. 

Though he had a great deal of wit and a 
ſound judgment, he committed, however, ſe- 
veral overſights. But the crimes Edward is 
moſt juſtly charged with, are his cruelty, per- 
jury, and incontinence. The firſt appears in 
the great number of princes and lords he put 
to death, on the ſcaffold, after he had taken 
them in battle. If there ever was reaſon to 
ſhew mercy in caſe of rebellion, it was at that 


fatal time, when it was almoſt impoſſible to 
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ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult to chooſe the 
juſteſt ſide. between the two houſes that were 
contending for the crown. 

And yet we do not ſee that Edward had any 
regard to that conſideration. As for Edward's 
incontinence, one may ſay that his whole life 
was one continued ſcene of exceſs that way; 
he had abundance of miſtreſſes, but eſpecially 
three, of whom he ſaid, that one was the mer- 
rieſt, the other the wittieſt, and the other the 
holieſt in the world, ſince ſhe would not ſtir 
from the church but when he ſent for her.— 
What is moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this 
prince is his good fortune, which ſeemed to be 
prodigious, 

He was raiſed to the throne, after the loſs 
of two battles, one by the duke his father, 
the other by the” Earl of Warwick, who was 
devoted to the houſe of York. The head of 
the father was ſtill upon the walls of York, 
when the ſon was proclaimed in London. | 

Edward eſcaped, as it were, by miracle, out 
of his confinement at Middleham. He was 
reſtored to the throne, or at leaſt received into 
London, at his return from Holland, beforc 
he had overcome, and whilit his fortune yet 
_ depended upon the iſſue of a battle which the 
earl of Warwick was ready to give him, In a 
word, he was ever victorious 1n all the battles 
wherein he fought in perſon. 

Edward died the gth of April ia the 42d 
year of his age, after a reign of 22 years and 
onc month. RAPIN. 


Ob- 
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Obſervations on the Character of ED- 
WARD IV. 


T BE two hiſtorians * are remarkably con- 


ciſe in their character of this prince. Rapin, 


whom we have here alſo quoted, has drawn 
his character out to ſome greater length; but, 
at the ſame time, it 1s doubtful whether we 
gain information equal to the prolixity. The 
laſt quoted hiſtorian obſerves, that © what is 
* moſtcxtraordinary in the life of this prince, 1s, 
his great fortune which ſeemed prodigious.” 

Which obſervation may be applied to the 
ſanguine expectations with which youth are 
frequently buoyed up, on their firit entrance 
upon active life. Unexperienced in thoſe ſtra- 
tagems which the wiſe men of this world prac- 
tiſe againſt the artleſs, they fear no danger. 
Accuſtomed hitherto to ſucceſs, in gaining 
their ends, from the fond partiality of former 
friends; upon theſe premiſes, they inter and 


. conclude, that their indigeſted ſchemes will not 


be fruſtrated; that FoxTuxE is diſpoſed to be 
propitious towards themſeives. And 1t is true, 
that hazardous enterprizes are ſometimes un- 
dertaken, « and the fortunate iſſue 1s prodi- 
“ gious,” Whilſt Experience, with its hoary 
head and uplifted hands, may deprecate the 
raſnneſs of the act; but the young adventurer 
raſhes on \—ſucceeds—and triumphs. We 


need not dwell upon the bitter reflections that 
would 


Hume and Smoll. 
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would cnſue, if a contrary event had hap- 
pened, | 

In the moſt common event, could we trace 
out the train of accidents and incidents, with 
their ſeveral cauſes and effects, retarding or 
promoting the ſame—how wonderful would 
their ſeveral ſtages appear when developed and 
expoſed to view ! But it is well that the know- 
ledge of many intereſting ſubjects are with- 
held from our knowledge, during our preſent 
exiſtence, 

If, for example, a fond father would know 
the temptations laid before a darling fon, a 
hopetul youth, whom he expects to become 
the comfort of his venerable age; to entice 
him to ſwerve from the practice of thoſe mo- 
ral precepts which have been the labour of his 
life to inculcate, Or a tender mother ;—the 
ſnares laid to ſeduce her beloved daughter, by 
the many artifices which the cunning of man 
can deviſe; what grief of heart would it occa- 
ſion to both! A bitterneſs in contemplation, 
perhaps ſuperior to a full knowledge of the 
worſt. 

What we would infer is, the wiſdom of 
Providence manifeſted, in having caſt ſuch an 
impenetrable veil over ſuch of its operations, 
as a full diſplay of would only have rendered 
frail creatures more unhappy. And though 
ſome people's good fortune, like this Prince's, 
© may be prodigious,” and contrary to the 
common courſe of things; yet it is not well to 
put too much confidence in adventitious cir— 
cumflances; but rather to follow the more 


cautious and prudent ſteps of thoſe who, we 
already 
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already know, have raiſed themſelves by theſe 
regular means. © And though the race be not 
« always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the 
« ſtrong, nor yet riches to men of under- 
„ ſtanding;” —and ſince, in this view, ſucceſs 
may not be your lot; yet if your reſpeQtive vo- 
cations be purſued with aſſiduity, and your 
dealings with men are maintained with inte- 
grity, you cannot fail to gain, what is probably 
even of more value than the approbation of 
wiſe and good men—The approbation of a 
ſclk-acquitting clear conſcience, 


ASIF ZD TEE 


In peruſing the hiſtory of theſe times, our 
thoughts muſt be excited by the inteſtine com- 
motions and civil diſcords which broke out ſo 
frequently in is and ſome preceding reigns, 
and afterwards, till Henry VII. aſcended the 
throne, the conteſt was between two branches 
of one family, under the titles of York and 
Lancaſter. 

Rapin obſerves, “ If ever there was reaſon 
© to ſhew mercy in caſe of rebellion, it was at 
that fatal time, when it was almoſt impoſſi- 
« hle to ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult to chuſe 
« the juſteſt ſide, between the two houſes that 
* were contending for the crown; and yet we 
“ do not ſee that Henry had any regard to 
« that conſideration.” 

Happy for us, my young friends, to be born 
and live in an age, in which theſe domeſtic 
broils are only known by tradition, or through 
the page of hiftory ; that we are not now called 


upon 
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upon to declare for, unite o, or fight under, 
the banner of civil diſcord, contending upon 
our own plains; where families are divided 
againſt themſelves; father againſt ſon, and 
daughter againſt mother. Inſtead of theſe 
dreadtul horrors, we may cach of us fit in ſe- 
curity, and enjoy the fruits of our labours— 
paying ſuch a portion of it (which at this pe- 
riod is no ſmall one) as the legiſlature requires, 
as a tribute for this happy ſecurity. 

Hume obſerves, there is no part of Engliſh 
hiſtory, fince the conqueſt, ſo obſcure, fo un- 
certain, ſo little authentic, or ſo inconſiſtent, 
as that of the wars between the two houſes of 
York and Lancaſter. Hiſtorians differ about 
many material circumſtances ; ſome events of 
the utmoſt conſequence, in which all agree, 
are incredible, and contradicted by records; 
and it is remarkable, that this profound dark- 
neſs falls upon us juſt on the eve of the reſto- 
ration of letters, and when theart of printing 
was already known in Europe. All we can 
diſtinguiſh with certainty, through the deep 
cloud which covers that period, 1s a ſcene of 
horror and bloodſhed, ſavage manners, arbi- 
trary executians, and treacherous, diſhonour- 
able conduct in both parties. 


| — O 
ONES HISTORICAL. 


Remarkable Preſence and Reſolution of Mind exhibited. 


A. D. 1463. Margaret Queen conſort of the depoſed 
Henry VI. flying with her ſon, after the battle of Flexham, 


into 
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into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal herſelf, was 
beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, who 
either ignorant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of 
her rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt in- 
dignity. 'The partition of this rich booty raiſed a quarrel 
among them; and while their attention was thus engaged, 
ſhe took the-opportunity of making her eſcape with her ſon 
into the thickeſt of the foreſt, where ſhe wandered for 
ſome time, over-ſpent with hunger and fatigue, and ſunk 
with terrors and atfliction. 

While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber ap- 
proach with his naked ſword,; and finding that ſhe had no 
means of eſcape, the ſuddenly embraced the reſolution of 
truſting entirely for protection to his faith and generoſity. 
She advanced towards him; and preſenting him the young 

rince, called out to him, Here, my friend, 1 commit to your 
care the ſafety of your king's ſon. The man, whoſe huma- 
pity and generous ſpirit had been obſcured, not entirely 4%, 
by his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck by the ſingularity of 
the event; and, charmed with the confidence repoſed in 
him, he vowed not only to abſtain from all injury againſt 
the princeſs, but to devote himſelf entirely to her ſafety and 
protection. By his means ſhe dwelt ſome time concealed in 
the foreſt, and was at laſt conducted to the ſea coaſt, 
whence ſhe made her eſcape into Flanders. She paſſed 
thence into her father's court, where ſhe lived ſeveral years 
in privacy and retirement. HUME. 


1 


A lingular Circumſtance in modern Times, copied verba- 
tim from the London Chronicle of Dec. 21, 1786. 


That there is ſometimes honour among thieves, is proved 
by the following circumſtance, which happened laſt week : — 
A lady walking acrols ſome fields in the neighbourhood of 
Iflington, obſerved two very ſuſpicious looking fellows, who 
ſeemed watching an opportunity of robbing her, as they 
took the ſame road with herſelf, and kept at a very little di- 
itance from her. Her alarm was increaſed by obſerving a fel- 
%o, with a ſimilar appearance, in a path- way at a little di- 
Hance; but as the caſe did not admit of heſitation, ſhe 


beckoned him to ſtop, and addreſſed him with an air of con- 
fidencc, 
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fidence, „Sir, you look like a gentleman ; I do not like the 
appearance of thoſe fellows behind us, I think they intend 
to rob me] will you protect me?“. Madam,” replied the 
man, I will; take my arm, and I will attend you until you 
are quite out of danger. You will ſee, when I wave my 
handkerchief, that the two men will beer off. They are 
my companions, and we intended to rob you; but when 
confidence is repoſed in me, I am not ſcoundrel enough to 
betray it.” He attended until ſhe came in ſight of her own 
houſe, when ſhe offered him a guinea as a reward for his 
protection: but he refuſed it, adding, he hoped he had 
more h:rour left than to fink his character to the level of a 
Lawzer's. Let the dlack-robed gentry take fees; JL am above 
77. 
The honourable conduct of both theſe thieves, in conſe- 
quence of the confidence repoſed in them, bear ſuch a ſimi- 

litude, that it cannot be amiſs to place them together. 
And although the former caſe may claim greater praiſe from 
the high importance of the truſt, yet the two incidents may 
ſerve to corroborate, what is often aſſerted, that human na- 


ture is the ſame in every country, and at every period. 


The Manner of Sheriffs returns of Elections for Towns to 
Parliament. 


A. D. 1468. Dr. Brady, who ſeems to have carefully 
peruſed and underſtood the old Engliſh writs and charters, 
makes it out, that down to this time, there were ſtatutes in 

neral enjoining all cities and boroughs, as well as countics 
of the king's demeſne (i. e. free burghs) to ſend up repreſen- 
tatives to Parliament; yet the clauſe in the writs was always 
general; i. e. Two citizens for every city, and two bur- 
getles for every burgh.” —Afrter all, it was left to the the- 
riff 's judgment to ſummon ſuch only as could afford it, and 
to omit ſuch as were poor or mean; and that, when in his 
return, he uſually ſaid, “ There are none, or no other ci- 
ties, or burghs in my county, &c.” the meaning always was, 
none able to ſend repreſentatives. For in the charters of 
ancient burghs, there is no clauſe obliging them to ſend re- 
preſentatives to Parliament. The Doctor farther obſerves, 


that the burghs, during all that time from Henry III. to 
Ed- 
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Edward IV. the ſpace of 250 years, never complained of 
the ſheriffs for not returning them burghs, or for not ſend- 
ing precepts to them, or taking away their birth. right; nor 
did they clamour againſt ill uſage or injuſtice. Neither did 
the kings, lords, or commons in Parliament ever blame, 
complain of, or queſtion the ſheriffs for ſending precepts to 
this or that burgh, or to all, or to any of them, and making 
returns accordingly. Neither was it then accounted an ad- 
vantage, honour, or privilege, to be bound to ſend burgeſſes 
to Parliament; but rather, on the contrary, it was reputed 
a burthen and grievance for poor and ſmall burghs to ſerve 
them, as before obſerved in the hiſtorical notes at the end of 
Edward III. 

I) he alterations are ſuch, in the eighteenth century, that 
the daily pay of four ſhillings to members of parliament for 
cities and burghs is not only diſcontinued ; but the honours, 
privileges, emoluments, &c. &c. to be obtained by our mo- 
dern repreſentatives, are ſuch, that ſometimes incredible 
large ſums are ſpent at a conteſted election, to obtain a ſeat 


in the houſe. 
r. 


Value of the Purchaſe of Land. 


A. D. 1470. The king offered, by proclamation, a re- 
ward of loool. or 100l. a year in land, to any that would 
ſeize on, and bring to him, George duke of Clarence, his 
brother, or Richard earl of Warwick, who had plotted the 
reſtoration of Henry VI. 

From which we may conclude, that land was then fold 
for about ten years purchaſe. 

Clarence fell a victim to his intrigues, anno 1479; and 
the only favour which the king granted his brother, after 
his condemnation, was to leave him the choice of his death ; 
and he was privately drowned in a butt of Malmtey Wine 
in the Tower ;—Hume adds, „A whimſical choice, which 
implies, that he had an extraordinary paſſion for that li- 
quor.” We may add alſo, it implies a criminal ſenſuality, 
of paſſing that awful period, and entering upon eternity, in 


lo beaſtly an enjoyment. 
Henry 
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Henry VIth's Allowance when a Priſoner in the Tower, 


A. D. 1470. The allowance for maintaining the unfor. 
tunate captive Henry VI. and ten perſons waiting on him 
for fourteen days, was only 41. 5s. which is not quite 8s per 
diem, for the king and his attendants ; and that the king's 
own diet, for two days, in the Lower, caſt but 3s. 16d. or 
15. IId. per day: a ſum not ſufficient to regale the appetite 
of a common laquey at dinner, according to the cuſtom of 
eating in modern days. 

N. B. Money at this period was, in weight, as 1 to 1;:; 
and proviſions about 24 times cheaper that at preſent. 


r 


Coi NACE. 


A. D. 1473. King Edward granted a licence to the biſhop 
of Durham; he and his predeceſſors (ſays the record) hav- 
ing, from time immemorial, been in uſe to coin pence or 
ſterlings, but not halfpence till now. 

We ſhould obſerve, that halfpence, as well as pence, 

were now, and for a conſiderable time after, only of filver. 

A. D. 1477. A law was pafled for paving the ſtreets of 
Canterbury, Southampton, Taunton, and Cirenceſter. 


f. 
Expence of the King's Houſchold. 


A. D. 1482. This year was ſettled an annual ſum, out of 
the cuſtoms and other revenues, of eleven thouſand pounds, 
for the ſupport of the king's houſehold. 


SUMPTUARY Law. 


A ſumptuary law was made by parliament this vear, 
directing what kind of apparel may be worn, and what thall 
be prohibited, by the various ranks and degrees of perſons; 


namely, “that none under the eſtate of a lord (excepting 
| perſons 


© oa my 


11 
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erſons particularly named) ſhall wear any gown or mantle, 
unleſs it be of ſuch a length only that (he ſtanding upright) 
it ſhould cover his middle.” 

Alſo, that no ribbons, laces, corſes, girdles, calliſilk, or 
colleinfilk twined, ſhall be imported or worn, under for- 
feiture thereof, or their value. This, probably, to encou- 
rage our own manufactories. 

Alto, that no perſon ſhall full or thicken any hats, bon- 
nets, or caps, at any fulling mill, nor ſet to tale any fo 
fulled, upon pain of forfeiture of 40s. 


— rr. 
Manners and Dreſs of the French at this Period. 


Mathieu, in the Hiſtory of the Life of Louis XI. ob- 
ſerves, that there was to be ſcen in his time, in the houſe 
of a counſellor of ſtate, the bed wherein the king flept, 
being of yellow and carnatiou damatk, without any lace, 
And Bodin, another hiſtorian, obſerves, that this kin 
wore a greatly hat, and the coarſeſt cloth. In the Chamber 
of Accounts was found an article of his expences, which 
mentions two ſols for a new pair of ſleeves to an old dou- 
blet; anda denier and a half for a box of greale for his 
boots. 

Not fo the common people, contrary to the example of 
their king, who even then, as well as ſince, have the cha- 
racer of a vain and frippery people in their manner of dreſs: 
for that, at the convention of the eſtates of France, about 
this time, held at Tours, there was not a fidler, groom of 
the chamber, barber, nor ſoldier, but wore ſilk; and that 
they had collars or rings of gol{ on their fingers. 
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EDWARD V. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of the 
fourth Edward, his ſon was proclaimed king of 
England, by the name of Edward V. though 
that young prince was but juſt turned of 
twelve years of age, never received the crown, 
nor exerciſed any function of royalty; ſo that 
the interval between the death of his father, 


and the uſurpation of his uncle, the duke of * 


Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. was pre- 
perly an interregnum, during which, the uncle 
took his meaſures for wreſting the crown from 
his nephew. ne. 


m 


RICHARD III. 


Character of RICHARD III. 


T H OSE hiſtorians who favour Richard, for 
even He has met partizans among their writers, 
maintain that he was well qualified for govern- 
ment, had he legally obtained it; and that he 
committed no crimes but ſuch as were neceſ- 
fary to procure him poſſeſſion of the crown: 
but this is a very poor apology, when it 1s con- 


feſſed, that he was ready to commit the moſt 
horrid 
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horrid crimes which appeared neceſſary for that 


purpoſe; and it is certain that all his courage 


and capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems 
not to have been deficient, would never have 
made compenſation to the people, for the dan- 
ger of the precedent, and for the contagious 
example of vice and murder, exalted upon 
the throne. - This prince was of ſmall ſtature, 
hump-backed, and had a very harſh diſagree- 
able viſage; ſo that his body was in every par- 
ticular no leſs deformed than his mind. 


H UM E, 


eee 
Another Character of RICHARD III. 


SUCH was the end * of Richard III. the 
moſt cruel, unrelenting tyrant, that ever fat 
on the throne of England. He ſeems to have 
been, an utter ſtranger to the ſofter motions of 
the human heart, and entirely deſtitute of 
every ſocial enjoyment. His ruling paſſion 
was ambition ; for the gratification of which 
he trampled upon every law, both human and 
divine; and this thirſt of dominion was unat- 
tended with the leaſt work of generoſity, or 
any deſire of rendering himſelf agreeable to 
his fellow creatures : it was the ambition of a 
ſavage, not of a prince ; for he was a ſolitary 
king, altogether detached from the reſt of 


mankind, and incapable of that ſatisfaction 
| © which 


* Slain at the battle of Boſworth. 
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*which reſults from private friendſhip and dif. 


intereſted ſociety. We muſt acknowledge, 
however, that after his acceſſion to the throne, 


his adminiſtration in general was conducted by 


the rules of juſtice ; that he enacted falutary 


laws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe regulations; and 
that, if his reign had been protradted, he 


might have proved an excellent king to the 


"Engliſh nation. He was dark, filent, and 
-reſerved, and ſo much maſter of diſſimulation, 


that it was almoſt impoſſible to dive into his 
real ſentiments, when he wanted to conceal 
his deſigns. His ſtature was ſmall, his aſpect 
cloudy, ſevere and forbidding : one of his arms 
was withered, and one ſhoulder higher than 
another, from which circumſtance of defor- 
mity he acquired the epithet of Crook- 
backed. | 
SMOLLETT. 
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Obſervations on the Character of 
- RICHARD HUI. 


THERE appears ſome little difference in the 
character given of this prince by theſe two 


hiſtorians; or rather, from the aſperity of lan- 


guage which one of them adopts, that his opi- 
nion of this character had been formed from 


ſeeing the Richard of our great Dramatiſt re- 


preſented on the ſtage, by the late Engliſh 
Roſcius The ſame author allows, “ That at- 
tet his ſucceſſion to the throne, his adminiſ- 

ont tration 
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«© tration in general was conducted by the rules 
« of prudence.” 

There is a publication, under the title of 
Hiftoric Doubts, which ſets forth the character 
and perſon of this prince in very different 
colours. But this production is, by ſome, 
{uppoſed to be a ſally of ſportive imagination, 
in which the honourable Writer intended only 
to try how far he could impoſe on the credu- 


lity of the people, by the plauſibility of the 


ſtory; the truth of which obſervation belongs 
not to us to determine. 'The work alluded to 
is an elegant performance; and we can hardly 
imagine ſo much ingenuity ſhould be diſplayed 
ſo wantonly. 

From the untimely fate which befell Richard, 


. we ſhould learn to moderate unwarranted am- 


bition. His ruling paſſion was ambition, 
« for the gratification of which he trampled 

© upon every law both human and divine.” 
This quality, when it has the principle of 
juſtice for its baſes, becomes ennobled into a 
MORAL VIRTUB; and laudable have been the 
cxploits of many, when ſtimulated by its ſa- 
cred influence to act in the ſervice of their 
country; or, what is a great principle to ac- 
tion, to ſerve themſelves. It is this, in part, 
which urges, conducts, and ſupports the Hero, 
the Poet, Philoſopher, to active energy, en- 
ables them to encounter dangers, overcome 

difficulties, reap glory and immortality. yx. 
But the ſubject itſelf, and our deſign in this 
work, points out to conſider it under another 
view, not its good effects when properly di- 
O 2 rected 
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rected by a good motzve ; but its baleful influ- 
ence on common life, and eſpecially upon 
youth, when ambitious of appeariag. under 
ſuch ſemblance as is unbecoming their ſtations, 
and the character they ought to maintain in 
lite. 

That, that ambition which the minds of 
youth are too uſually bent upon obtaining, are 
the pleaſures of this world, in the various 
forms of her alluring aſpect; riches to purchaſe 
them, and the ſplendour of dreſs to gain ad- 
miration in the purſuit. E932; 

On the ſubjeR of pleaſure, it may be urged, 
that in this vaſe ſorrous, where the beft of 
us have our troubles, in which we are conti- 
nually harraſſed with ſo many vexations and 
diſappointments, it may ſurely be juſtifiable to 
court this coy lady, whenever we can meet 
with her; and when we are ſo fortunate as to 
obtain her ſmiles, by their influence to ſooth 
and alleviate the burdens of life. 

The propoſition may be juſt ; but the con- 
clufion has no need of explanation. 

It is the abuſe of pleaſure, my young friends, 
we would warn you againſt, and the errors 
you may be led into by ſeeking it where it will 
not be found; or endeavouring to imitate 
thoſe practiſed in high life, whereby you may 
be drawn into expences above what you are 
well able to bear; and, after all, are ſuch 
Pitiſul imitations; that, inſtead of accompliſh- 
ing the end, only procure to yourſelf ridicule 
and diſappointment. | 1 


There 
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'There is one paſſion, which originates from 
an undue thirſt after wealth, and which ſeems 
the predominant vice of the age ; probably 
owing to the ſanction of government, in its 
annual diſtribution of prizes through the wheel 
of fortune at Guildhall Be this as it may, 
this phrenzy and luſt after gaming has ſpread 
itſelf through all ranks and conditions of 
people. 

We cannot illuſtrate this ſubject better than 
by quoting a paſſage from a late celebrated 
publication, which, for the elegant ſimplicity 
of its language, and: important truths deliver- 
ed, merits the attention of every reader, and 
which we have the liberty to quote. 

« And ſuch of you more eſpecially as are 
« juſt ſetting out into life, full of thoſe high 
* ſpirits and gay imaginations which youth, 
* and rank, and affluence, - naturally inſpire; 
* beware of giving way to that feveriſh' thirſt 
« of pleaſure, which will render all your great 
e advantages uſeleſs, and totally defeat every 
* grand purpoſe of your creation.” 

« Many, I know, would perſuade them- 
e ſelves and others, that there can be no real 
* harm, where there is no actual vice; and 
© that, provided they ſtep not over the bounds 
* of virtue, they cannot be guilty of an ex- 
* ceſs of pleaſure. 

« But, is it true, in the firſt place, that the 
* man of gaiety never does ſtep over the bounds 
© of virtue? Are all thoſe things which go 
© under the name of amuſements, as perfect- 


ly innocent as they are generally repreſented 
to 
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to be? Is there not one diverſion at leaſt, as 
it is called, and one ſo predominant in the 
higher ranks of life, that it has ſwallowed 


« up almoſt every other, which is big with 
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the moſt fatal miſchief ? A diverſion which, 
ſo far different from the common run of 
amuſements, has no foundation in our na- 
tural appetites; no charms to captivate the 
fancy or the underſtanding ; nothing to 
make glad the heart of man, to give him a 
chearful countenance, and refreſh him after 
the cares and fatigues of duty; but runs 


counter to reaſon, ſenſe, and nature; defeats 
all the purpoſes: of amuſement, ſinks the 


ſpirits, inſtead of raiſing them ; ſours the 
temper, inſtead of improving it ; and, when 
it is carried to its utmoſt length, takes ſuch 
entire and abſolute poſſeſſion of the ſoul, as 
to ſhut ont every other concern, both of. 
God and man; extinguiſhing every generous 


ſentiment, excites the moſt malignant paſ- 


ſions, brings diſtreſs, ſometimes ruin, upon 
its wretched votaries, their families, friends, 


and dependents ; tempts them to uſe unfair, 
or mean oppreſſive methods of retrieving 


their affairs; and, ſometimes, to conclude 
the diſmal ſcene by the laſt fatal act of deſ- 


ration? I do not ſay that gaming always 
produces theſe effects; or that it is to all 


- perſons, in all circumſtances, and all its va- 


rious degrees, pernicious and unlawful. But 


it has always a natural tendency to theſe ef- 


feds; it always expoſes us to danger, and 
can never be ranked among our innocent 
amuſe- 
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c amuſements. Yet, as ſvch, it is every day 
« more and more purſued ; nay, has even ap- 
« propriated to itſelf the name of play; for 
« what reaſon I know not, unleſs to play with 
e our lives and fortunes, with happineſs tem- 
“ poral and eternal, be the moſt deleQable of 
« buman enjoyments *.“ 

Under the head of dreſs, it may wha obſerved, 
that the ambition of appearing fe, has ſo dif- 
fuſed its contagion amongſt the lower claſs, 
that the order of things, in this reſpect, ſeems 
almoſt inverted : thofe of higher rank leaving 
to the commonalty the enjoyment of fluttering 
in the ſhew of gaudy attire ; whilſt the former, 
exccpt on public occaſions, only diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in plain ſimplicity of dreſs, graced 
by ſuperior addre/s. — In ſhort, there is a be- 
coming chaſtity in dreſs, as weil- as conduct; | 
and to be over-ambitious of appearing the firſt | 
in the faſhionable cut of the robe, or colour of 
the ſilk, are too trivial matters to diſturb the 
Peace of a rational mind. 

There is one ſpecies of refinement intro- 
duced, and but too univerfally practiſed among 
the faſhionable claſs, and which, no doubt, 
ſince it is the faſhion, will ſoon become more 

extenſively prachiſed; which ſhould not eſcape 
our animadverſion.— This artifice, or work of 
art, ſeems to have been copied from our conti- 
nental neighbours, whoſe levities, though we 
affect to deſpiſe, we ate yet but too apt to imi- 
1. 
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* The Right Rev. Dr. Porteus, Lord Biſhop of Cheſter's 
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Sermon. | 45 
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How amiable +»re theſe creatures of thy 
work, gracious Giver of Life]! when blooming 
in health, and bluſhing in their native charms, 
unaffected, unaided, undefaced, animated only 
by the virgin tint of modeſty ! How different, 
when glaring with the varniſh of ſome coftly 
preparation - when, if approached nearer, are 
detected under this ſhew of falſe colours - and 
if approached vearer ſtilldiſpenſing to thoſe 
faculties which are capable of the ſenſation, 
odours not the moſt fragrant. We forbear 
further compariſon, and beg leave to drop the 
odious ſubject, | 


NOTES HISTORICAL. 


Lord Privy Seal's Salary. 


A. D. 1483. Richard III. appointed John Gunthorp, a 
clergyman, to be keeper of his privy ſeal, with a ſalary of 
205. a day, payable out of the cuſtoms of the following 
ports, viz. f 


From Sandwich 66 13 4 
Poole — 60 © © 
Briftol — 120 © 0 
Southampton 100 o © 
Bridgewater 18 6 8 

£365 0 © 


N. B. I iverpool is never mentioned, worthy 
ef notice at this period. 5 ag 


Curious 
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Curious extract, from the th act of parliament of the firſt 

year of Richard HI. relative to foreigners, who ſtill held 

oſſeſſion of the foreign commerce of England, with 
their manner of living at that time in England. 


« That whereas merchants, ſtrangers, of the following 
nations (recited) do in great numbers, keep houſes in Lon- 
don, and other cities and burghs, taking warehouſes and 
cellars for the merchandize they import, and where they 
deceitfully pack, mingle, and keep their ſaid merchandize 
till their prices greatly advance. And they likewiſe buy 
here our native commodities, and fell them again at their 
pleaſure ; and do not employ a great part of the mon 
coming thereof upon the commodities of this realm, but 
make it over-ſca to divers other countries, to the king's 
great loſs in his cuſtoms, and the jmpaveriſhment of his 
lubjects. 

* And the faid Italian and other merchant ſtrangers be 
Hoſis, and take to them people of other nations, and be 
with them daily, and do buy and ſell, and make ſecret bar- 
gains with them — And do buy, in divers places of this 
realm, great quantities of wool, woollen cloth, and other 
merchandize of the king's ſubjects, part of which they ſell 
again here !” (terrible crimes !) 

« And great numbers of artificers, and other ſtrangers, 
vith their families, daily reſort to the city of London, and 
other cities and towns, much more than they were wont to 
do in times paſt; and, inſtead of laborious occupations, ſuch 
as going to plow, &c. do uſe the making of cloth, and 
other ealy occupations z, and do alſo bring from beyond ſea 
greaſ quantities of wares te fairs, markets, &c. at their 
pleature, and fell them by retail as well as otherwiſę, to the 
great impoveriſhment of the king's ſubjects. Neither will 
they take any of the king's ſubjects to work with them, but 
only people born in their own country, whereby the king's 
ſubjects fall into idleneſs and be thieves, beggars, vagabonds, 
&c.; and when thoſe foreigners have gained in this reum 
great ſubſtance, they withdraw with the ſame out of the 
realm to foreign parts, as they pleaſe, and there ſpend chat 
ſubſtance oft-times amongſt the king's adverſaries, &c.“ 

Wherefore it is now enacted, 1. © That all Italian er- 


chants, who are not denizens, ſhall only fell their men- 
chandize 
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chandize in groſs, and not by retail, to the king's ſubjects, 
within eight months after their importation, and in the 
ports they arrive at; and, within the ſaid time, ſhall lay 
out the money in Engliſh commodities, and in no wife to 
make over ſuch money by exchange. But if they cannot 
ſell all their wares within the ſaid term of eight months, 
then what ſhall remain unſold ſhall be carried beyond ſea 
again within two months more. 

2. No merchant-ſtranger ſhall be Hof to another mer. 
chant-ſtranger, unleſs he be of the ſame nation. 

3. Neither ſhall they ſell or barter any wool or woollen 
clath, or other Engliſh merchandize, in the realm, which 
they ſhall have firſt brought here, but ſhall carry them 
beyond ſea, through the Streights of Morocco. 

4. No Alien ſhall hereafter be a maſter handi- 
craftſman in England; but ſuch of them s be ſkilled 
therein, may be ſervants to Engliſh maſter-handicraftſmen, 
or elſe depart the realm. | 

5. Neither ſhall they make any cloth; nor put any 
wool to work, to make cloth. | 

6. Neither ſhall any foreign handicraftſman now in the 
realm, hereafter take any but Engliſh apprentices, or other 
ſervants to work with him, unleſs it be 15 ſon or daughter, 

7. Yet Aliens may import books, either written or 
printed, and fell the ſame here by retail and may relide 
within this realm for the exerciſe of printing of books, &c." 


fr 
Goods prohibited. 


— 

It was enacted, that no merchants (ſtrangers) ſhould im- 
port to the detriment of his king's ſubjects, for ſale; any 
manner of girdles, or harneys, wrought for girdles, points, 
leather laces, purſes, pouches, pins, gloves, knives, hangers, 
taylors ſhears, ſciſſars, hand-irons, cupboards, tongs, fire- 
forks, gridirons, ſtock-locks, keys, hinges, and garnets, 
ſpurs, painted glafles, painted papers, painted forcers, paint- 
ed images, painted clothes, beaten gold, and beaten filver 
wrought in paper for painters, ſaddles, ſaddletrees, horſe 
harneſs, boots, bits, ſtirrups, buckler chains, latter nails 
with iron ſhanks, turners hanging candleſticks, holy-water 
ſtops, chaffing diſhes, hanging-lavers, curtain rings, wool- 

cords, 
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cords, rean-cords, (except claſps for garments) buckles for 
ſhoes, ſhears, broaches for ſpits, bells, hawks-bells, tin and 
leaden ſpoons, wire of latten and iron, iron candleſticks, 
grates, horns for lanthorns, &c. &. 


— . Ä — 
REMARK. 


It is curious to obſerve, the difference of opinion, pro- 
greſs of the arts, the ſtate of commerce and manufactories, 


at different periods. 
H E N R Y VII. 


Character of HENRY VI. 


THE reign of Henry VII. was in the main 
fortunate for his people at home, and honour- 
able abroad. He put an end to the civil wars 
with which the nation had been ſo long har- 
rafſed, he maintained peace and order to the 
ſtate, he depreflcd the former exorbitant power 
of the nobility, and, together with the friend- 
ſhip of ſome foreign princes, he acquired the 
conſideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war; though 


agitated with criminal ſuſpicions of his ſervants 
and miniſters, he diſcovered no timidity, either 
in the conduct of his affairs, or in the day of 


battle; and though often ſevere in his puniſh- 
ments, he was commonly leſs actuated by re- 
venge than by the maxims of policy. 


The 
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'The ſervices which he rendered his people, 
were derived from his views of private intereſt, 
rather than the motives of public ſpirit ; and 
where he deviated from ſelfith regards, it was 
unknown to himſelf, and ever from malignant 
prejudices, or the mean projects of avarice; 
not from the ſallies of paſfion, or allurements 
of pleaſure; ſtill leſs from the benign motives 
of friendſhip and generoſity. 

His capacity was excellent, but fomewhat 
contracted by the narrowneſs of his heart; he 
poſſeſſed inſinuation and addreſs, but never 
employed theſe talents except ſome great point 
of intereſt was to be gained ; and while he 
neglected to conciliate the affections of his 
people, he often. felt the danger of reſting his 
authority on their fear and reverence alone. 
He was always extremely attentive to his af- 
fairs; but poſſeſſed not the faculty of feeing 
far into futurity; and was more expert at pro- 
moting a remedy for his miſtakes, than judi- 
cious in avoiding them. Avarice was on the 
whole his ruling paſſion ; and he remained an 
inſtance almoſt fingular, of a man placed in 
a high ſtation, and poſſeſſed of talents for great 
affairs, in whom that paſſion - predominated 
above ambition. Even among private perſons, 
avarice is nothing but a ſpecies of ambition, 
and is chiefly incited by the proſpect of that 
regard, diſtinction, and conſideration, which 
attends on riches. HUME. 


Died April 12th, 150, aged 52, having 
reigned 23 years. 
Another 
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Another Character of HENRY VII. 


HENRY was tall, ſtreight, and well-ſhaped, 
though ſlender; of a grave aſpect, and fatur- 
nine complexion ; auſtere in his dreſs, and re- 
ſerved in converſation, except when he had a 
favourite point to carry; and then he would 
fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the arts of inſi- 
nuation. He inherited a natural fund of ſaga- 
city, which was improved by ſtudy and expe- 
rience ; nor was he deficient in perſonal bra- 
very and political courage. He was cool, cloſe, 
cunning, dark, diſtruſtful, and deſigning; and 
of all the princes who had fat on the Engliſh 
throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignoble, 
He poſſeſſed in a peculiar manner the art of 
turning all his domeſtic troubles, and all his 
domeſtic troubles, and all his foreign diſputes, 
to his own advantage: hence he acquired the 
appellation of the Engliſh Solomon; and all 
the powers of the continent courted his alli- 
ance, on account of his wealth, wiſdom, and 

uninterrupted proſperity. _ 
The nobility he excluded intirely from the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, and employed 
clergymen and lawyers, who, as the bed ho 
intereſt in the nation, and dependec entirely 
upon his favour, were more obſequious to his 
will, and ready to concur in all his arbitrary 
meaſures, At the ſame time, it muſt be on- 
ed, he was a wiſe legiſlator; chaſte, temperate, 
and aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religious duties; 
decent in his deportment, and exact in the ad- 
| miniſtration 
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miniſtration. of juſtice, when his private inte- 
reſt was not concerned ; though he frequently 
| uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks for perfidy 
and oppreſſion. His ſoul was continually ac. 
tuated by two ruling paſſions, equally baſe 
and unkingly, namely, the fear of loſing his 
crown, and the deſire of amaſſing riches : and 
theſe motives influenced his whole conduR. 
Nevertheleſs, his apprehenſion and avarice re- 
dounded on the whole to the advantage of the 
nation. The firſt induced him to depreſs the 
nobility, and aboliſh the feudal tenures, which 
rendered them equally formidable to the prince 
and people; and his avarice prompted him to 
encourage induſtry and trade, becauſe it im- 
proved his cuſtoms, and enriched his ſubjeds, 


whom he could afterwards pillage at diſcre- 
tion. SMOLLETT. 


— . — 
Obſervations on the Character of HENRY VII. 


IN the above quoted characters of this prince, 
we have more diftin features preſented; a 
manner preſerved, as if the materials were not 
altogether drawn from fancy. 

This opinion is corroborated from hiſtory, 
which informs us, that from this date, © wri- 
ce ters have ſurer grounds, on which they eſta- 
cc bliſh their narrations.“ 

The moſt ſubſtantial of which, we may ſup- 
poſe, was the art of Printing, invented about 
1430, and introduced into this kingdom ſome 

| time 
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time after; of which due notice was taken 
in the hiſtorical notes to Henry the Fourth. 
Which invention was ſoon widely diffuſed, and 
by its effects the improvements of other arts 
were greatly facilitated. | | 

From hence, then, commences the uſeful, 
as well as the moſt agreeable part of modern 
annals; certainty has place in all the conſider- 
able and even moſt minute parts of hiſtorical 
narration. The variety of events preſerved 
by Printing give the author the power of ſelect- 
ing, as well as adorning, the facts which he 
relates; and as every incident has ſome relation 
to preſent manner or ſituations, inſtructive lef- = 
ſons recur in every page, during the courſe of 
the narrative.” 

© Whoever carries his reſearches into pre- 
ceding periods, is moved by curioſity, liberal 
indeed and commendable ; not by any neceſ- 
ſity for acquiring a knowledge of public af- 
fairs, or the arts of civil government.” 

The Chara@eri/tics of Henry VII. according 
to the united opinion of the two hiftorians, 
ſeems to have been AvaRIcE—*® Avarice was 
© on the whole his ruling paſſion,” (fays 
Hume.) 

« His ſoul was actuated continually by two 
ruling paſſions, equally baſe and unkingly, 
namely the fear of loſing his crown, and the 
deſire of amaſſing riches,” (ſays Smollett.) 

As this paſſion ſeldom gains admiſſion in the 
early period of life, there is leſs occaſion to 
offer cautions or reproots againſt this znguench- 


able 
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able de fre &, to thoſe whom our obſeryations 
are particularly addreſſed the riſing genera. 
tion.— A careleſs extravagance, if not a wan- 
ton profuſion, but too often is the charaQeriſtic 
of youth. 

And if the ſeeds of avarice ſhould exiſt in 
_ Rage of life; their growth is ſeldom dif. 

aaa by any ſigns of auſterity and hardi- 

till age has blunted, and rendered more 
* the finer feelings of ſenſibility. 

Of this paſſion Hume further obſerves, 
That among private perſons Avarice is no- 
thing but a ſpecies of ambition, and 1s chiefly 
incited by the proſpect of that regard, diſtinc- 


tion, and conſideration, which attends on 


riches.” 

Flattering motives, to be ſure, to ſuch that 
| have (and who has not?) a © ſpeczes of ambr- 
Zion.” But we would wiſh to recommend, as 
more worthy the conſideration of youth, that 
monumentum perennius are, if they are ſearchers 
after © regard, diſtinction, &c.” Let them 
ſeck it in ſurer roads, upon a firmer baſis. 

Suppoſe, for example, an adventurer from 
the Eaſt, or from the Weſt, retiring to enjoy 
the quickly accumulated poſſeſſions of thou- 
ſands upon thouſands. 

What though the wealth and luxuries of 
both the Indies unite to' aggrandize the equi- 
page, to load the table, to embelliſh the man- 
ſion of an individual ;—yet what regard have 
theſe — purchaſed ? — Even con- 

tempt, 


* Creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit. 
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tempt, from an hoſt of over-pampered menials. 
What diſtinction have theſe riches obtained? 
Even this, of living an inſulated being—too 
rich, to be reſpected—too diſtinct, to be cor- 
dially diſtinguithed. 

Who a. not then rather be diſtinguiſhed 
in life, and after life ceaſes, with the 4 
paid to the memory of a Newton, a Brindley, 
a Howard, or a Cook; cum mullis aliis ? men, 
whoſe birth was not graced by title; men, 
whoſe diſtinction was not purchaſed by riches 
—their deeds have ennobled their characters— 
have immortalized their names. 

Grant that the avaricious man may hope to 
obtain diſtinction by the influence of his 
wealth ; yet his poverty of ſpirit, difplayed in 
every link of the chain of ſocial connexion, 
will till withhold from him that cordial regard, 
diſtinction, and confaderation, which will be 

chearfully paid to him who 7s rich in good works, 
and who is willing to aſſiſt his friend in the time 
of need. And though ſilver and gold he 
. may have none,” his benevolence of heart, 
diſplayed in the practice of ſocial affection 
when friendſhip is put to the teſt, will, upon 
trial, be found of no ſmall value. 

The inference we would draw is, that what- 
ever youth, incited by the hope of obtaining 
* that regard, &c.” ſhould by miſtake make 
riches the baſis on' which his ambition may be 
gratified—Let ſuch a one confider, that to ob- 
tain a competency is worthy the conſideration 
of every wiſe man: But that, if his income 


much exceced the plan of living now practiſed, 
P and 
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and intended to be purſued ; the ſuperabun- 
dance creates only care and anxiety, and there- 
fore the acquiſition is only a vin /hew but 
that, to obtain an everlaſting and more illuſ- 
trious DisTINCTION, a more glorious monu- 
ment may be erected upon the firm baſis of 
InTEGRITY; with a column and foliage de- 
corated by records and actions, exerted in the 
cauſe of HUMANITY. | 


» 


There are two extraordinary events recorded 
during this reign, which ſtrongly mark that 
credulity, fickleneſs, and propenſity to change, 
which the common people of every age have 
been but toa prone to manifeſt, 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a 
prieſt, who poſſeſſed ſome ſubtilty, and till 
more boldneſs and temerity, This man had 
entertained a deſign of diſturbing Henry's go- 
vernment, by raiſing up a pretender to the 
crown, and for that purpoſe he caſt his eyes 
upon one Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen 
'years of age, who was ſon of a baker, and 
who, being endued with underſtanding above 
his years, and addreſſes above his condition, 
ſeemed well. fitted to perſonate a prince of 
royal extraction. A report had been ſpread 
among the people (and received with great 
avidity), that Richard, duke of York, and ſe- 
cond fon to Edward IV. had by a ſecret eſcape 
Javed himſelf from his uncle's ſeverity, and 
lay ſomewhere concealed in England. Simon, 

| taking 
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taking advantage of this rumour, had at firſt 
inſtructed his pupil to take the name, which 
he found ſo fondly cheriſhed by the people. 
But hearing afterwards, that Warwick had 
made his eſcape from the Tower, and obſerv- 
ing, that this news was attended with no leſs 
general ſatisfaction, he changed his plan of 
impoſture, and made Simnel perſonate Hat 
unfortunate prince, which he was equally ex- 
pert at. Simon choſe Ireland, wherein to ex- 
hibit the firſt ſcene of his tranſactions; becauſe 
that Ireland was zealouſly attached to the 
houſe of Vork; and bore an affectionate re- 
gard to the memory of Clarence, Warwick's 
father, who had been their lieutenant, and. 
was improvidently allowed by the king to 
remain in the ſame condition in which he 
ſound it; and all the counſellors and officers 
who had been appointed by his predeceſſor, 
remained in their authority. No ſooner did 
Simnel preſent himſelf to Thomas Fitzgerald, 
earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his pro- 
tection, as the unfortunate Warwick, than that 
credulous nobleman, not ſuſpecting ſo bold a 


fiction, lent attention to him, and began to 


conſult ſome perſons of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident, which favoured 
their natural propenſity; they paid the pre- 
tended prince, attendance, as their ſovereign ; 
lodged him in the Caſtle. of Dublin, crowned 
him with a diadem :aken from the ſtatue of 
the virgin, and publickly proclaimed him 


king, under the appellation of Edward VI. 
':F 2 This 
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This Simnel was afterwards taken priſoner 
at the battle of Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and was pardoned; being too con- 
temptible to excite apprehenſion or reſentment 
in Henry, who made him a ſcullion in his 
kitchen, whence he afterwards advanced him 
to the rank of Falconer. 


——— PPP) JEECIIE—_— 


The other event, which we ſhall abridge 
from Hume, was as follows : 

The ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, full of 
reſentment for the ſucceſſor of her family, and 
its partizans, cauſed a ſimilar attempt to be ſet 
on foot again about ſix years afterwards ; by 
taking under her protection one Perkin War- 
beck, the ſon of John Oſbeck, and Catherine 
de la Jore. Warbeck was born in England, 
and ſpoke his native language very well. He 
was handſome, well-ſhaped, and had a noble 
air, which commanded reſpec ; and thus he 
was impoſed upon the people, to ſuppoſe him 
Richard, duke of York, brother to Edward V. 
who had eſcaped the vengeance of Richard III. 
his uncle. Warbeck waited upon the ducheſs 
in Flanders, who firſt pretended not to know 
him, but afterwards patronized him, and de- 


clared publicly he was the true duke of York, 


treated him as her nephew, and enabled him 
to make a deſcent in Kent, and another in 
Ireland. But Perkin, not ſucceeding, went 
into Scotland, where he was received honour- 


ably by James IV. who gave him Catherine 
7 Gordon, 
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Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, one 
of his relations, in marriage; and took him 
twice into England at the head of an army, 
but without ſucceſs. After giving Henry 
much trouble, the king cauſed him to be 
hanged, after having attempted to eſcape out 
of the Tower, wherein he had becn impri- 
ſoned. 

The uſe we would infer from the above 
events, is, . 

That, of all matters, ſtate li in general 
ſcem but ill calculated for the interſerence of 
people in common life; notwithilanding we ſo 
frequently hear the rude politician Randing up 
the ſteady champion of his country, ſtoutly 
defending the aQs of his favourite miniſter, 
known to him only by name, and that through 
the channel of a Weekly Advertiſer ; inſo- 
much, that his great concern ſor the public 
weal, cauſes no ſmall neglect of his private 
welfare. And but too like Quiadnunc in the 
play, who, on reading his name in the Ga— 
zette, exclaims, Of what conſequence to me 
* are my own affairs, compared with my con- 
* cern for the good of my nation!“ 

But too many, like this play politician, 
Didnnc, not only loft their /, but their 
lives alſo fell a ſacrifice in intermechiling with, 
and ſupporting, the claims of Simnel and 
Warbeck. 

Walpole ſeems cicarly of opinion, that though 
Simnel was an impoſtor, Warbeck was the real 
duke of York. And he ſupports this opinion by fo 
many ſtrong arguments; that few, it is imagined 

can 
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can read them without becoming a convert to 


the tenets of the hiſtorian. 
His roc Dousrs. 


r 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


A. D. 1492. In the month of Auguſt, in this year, a 
little before ſun ſet, it was, that Chriltopher Columbus, a 
Florentine, ſet out from Cadiz in Spain, on his 1 
voyage for the diſcovery of the Weſtern World. 

This cvent has been attended with the moſt important 
conſequences to all the nations of Europe. — The enlarge- 
ment of commerce and navigation have increaſed induſtry, 
and improved the arts; men of inferior rank have become 
purchaſers of land, and created to themſelves property of a 
new kind in ſtock, commodities, art, credit, and correſ- 
pondence. 

It was by accident cnly that Henry had not the honour 
of equipping Columous; who, after many repulſes to his 
project, from the courts of Portugal and Spain, ſent his 
brother over to England to crave his protection. Henry 
invited bim to his court; but the brother, in returning, 
being taken by pirates, was detained in his voyage ; and 
Columbus, in the mean while, having obtained the coun- 
tenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a fleet only of three 
| ſhips, and happily executed his enterprize. 

Henry afterwards fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian 
dwelling in Briſtol, and ſent him Weſtward in the year 
1498. who diſcovered the main-land of America, towards 
the ſixtieth degree of Northern latitude. The king ex- 

ended fourteen thcuſand pounds in building one ſhip, 
called the GREAT HarRy. was properly the firſt 
ſhip in the Engliſh navy. 

Although Spain obtained the object of her wiſh, by 
gaining poſſeſſion of the rich mines of Peru and Mexico ; 
yet theſe treaſures have by no means enriched their coun- 
try. For Spain having little product, and leſs manufacture 
of her own, can by no means keep theſe riches to herſelf, 
but is obliged to diſperſe them through the more induſtrious 
nations cf Europe, to purchaſe their own wants, and that 
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of their colonies in America, who are ſupplied from the 
manufacturing provinces, where theſe riches at laſt centre. 
It is generally believed, that it would have been happier for 
Spain, never to have had any poſſeſſions in America, unleſs 


the had attended to the manufactories, by which means. 


alone, ſhe could have kept more of the precious metals to 
herſelf, not only for the ſupport of her own artificers ; but 
alſo thoſe manufactories would, by a neceſſary increaſe of 


people, have contributed to make up the loſs of the native 


Spaniards emigrating to America. 

It has been computed, that ſoon after the planting of 
Mexico and Peru, the money of Europe became doubled in 
quantity, to what it was before. The price of goods, there. 
fore, alſo advanced in proportion; and this advanced price, 
drained the ſpecie ſtill from Spain. Monteſquieu is of opi- 
nion, that by this influx of wealth, the current coin of 
Europe within the ſpace of 200 years, has been ſeven times 
doubled. But we ſhould not fail to remark, that a very 
great part of the ſilver annually brought from America, bas 
been every year ſent to the Eaſt Indies, from whence no 


part of it ever returns again to Europe. 


Firſt Statute Law made for impotent Beggars. 


A. D. 1469. In the 11th year of Henry VII. Cap. 2d. it 
was enacted, ** That every beggar, not able to work, ſhall re- 
fort to the hundred where he laſt dwelt, is beſt known, or 
was born; and ſhall there remain upon pain of being ſet in 
the ſtocks three days and three aights, with only bread and 
water, and then ſhall be put out of town.” A poor pro- 
viſion for impotent people.— And notwithſtanding theſe 
laws have been frequently reviſed and amended, and in our 
days, very conſiderable ſums are annually expended in pro- 
viding for, and maintaining the poor, yet they are full de- 
fective. For although ghe burdens born by the public for 
their ſupport be great, yet the proviſion made to aſſiſt the 
wants of the aged and infirm, in the time of need, is not 
ſo efficient and comfortable as might be wiſhed. And it 
may be obſerved that the poor of thoſe days had reſources 
in their necefity, which preſent times do not admit. Nun- 


neries and monaſteries then abounded almoſt every where, 
who 
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who had good fires, and warm kitchens, which, with the 
offal from their tables, were liberally offered to "theſe poor 
wanderers. 

Before the Reformation there were no poors rates; the 
charitable doles given at religious houſes, and church ale in 
every parith, did the buſineſs. In every-pariſh there was 
a church-houſe, to which belonged ſpits, pots, croks, &c. 
for drefling provifion. Here the houſe-keepers met, and 
were merry, and gave their charity. The young people 
came there too, and had dancing, bowling, ſhooting, butts, 
&c. There were few or no alms-houſes before the time of 
king Henry the VIIIth. that at Oxford oppoſite Chriſt 
church, is one of the moſt ancient in England. In every 


church was a poor- man's box, and the like at great inns. 
ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY. 


Shillings firſt coined in England. 
4 D. 1505. In the 2oth year of king Henry VII. a 


few ſilver ſhillings, or twelve pences, were coined, being 
about 14 the ſize of the modern ſhilling, or forty out of a 
pound weight of filver, fair and broad pieces. It was be- 
fore obſeryed that the way of reckoning by pounds, marks, 
and ſhillings, as well as by pence and ferlings, or farthings, 
had been in conſtant uſe, even in the Saxon times, before 
the Northern Conqueſt; yet, there never was ſuch a coin 
in England, as either a pound or a mark, or any ſhilling, 
till the year 1505, theſe three being merely ideal money, 
or only denominations or ways of reckoning for conve- 


ener. 
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Character of HENRY VIII. 


IT is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities; he was ſo different from 
himſelf in different parts of his reign, that, as 
is well remarked by Lord Herbert, his hiſtory 
is his beſt character and deſcription. The ab- 
ſolute and uncontrouled authority which he 
maintained at home, and the regard he obtain- 
ed among foreign nations, are circumſtances 
which entitle him to the appellation of a great 
prince; while his tyranny, and cruelty, ſeem 


to exclude him from the character of a good 


one. 

He poſſeſſed indeed, great vigour of mind, 
which qualified him for exerciſing dominion 
over men; courage, intrepidity, vigilance, in- 
flexibility; and though theſe qualities lay not 
always under the guidance of a regular and 
ſolid judgment, they were accompanied with 


good parts, and an extenſive capacity; and 


every one dreaded a conteſt with a man who 
was never known to yield, or to forgive; and 
who in every controverſy, was determined to 
ruin himſelf, or his antagoniſt. 
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213 ROYAL CHARACTERS. 


A catalogue of his vices, would compre. 
hend many of the worſt qualities incident to 
human nature. Violence, cruelty, profuſion, 
rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, bigo- 
try, preſumption, caprice ; but neither was he 
ſubject to all theſe vices in the moſt extreme 
degree, nor was he at intervals altogether de- 
void of virtues. He was ſincere, open, gal- 
lant, liberal, and capable at leaſt of a tempo- 
rary friendſhip and attachment. In this re- 
ſpect he was unfortunate, that the incidents of 
his times ſerved to diſplay his faults in their 
full light; the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to violence; the 
danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſub- 
jects ſeemed to require the molt extreme ſeve- 
rity. But it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- 
ledged, that his ſituation tended to throw an 
additional luſtre on what was great and mag- 
nanimous in his character. 8 

The emulation between the Emperor and 
the French King rendered his alliance, not- 
withſtanding his impolitic conduct, of great 
importance to Europe, 'The extenſive powers 
of his prerogative, and the ſubmiſſion, not to 
ſay ſlavith diſpoſition of his parliament, made 
it more eaſy for him to aſſume and maintain 
that entire dominion by which his reign is fo 
much diſtinguiſhed in Engliſh hiſtory. 

It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that, not- 
withſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, his vio- 
lence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince 
not only acquired the regard of his ſubjects, but 


never was the object of their hatred ; he ſeems 
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even, in ſome degree, to have poſſeſſed their love 
and affection. His exterior qualities were ad- 
vantageous and ſit to captivate the multitude; 
his magnificence, and perſonal bravery, ren. 
dered him illuſtrious to vulgar eyes; and it 
may be faid with truth, that the Engliſh in 
that age were fo thoroughly ſubdued, that, 
like eaſtern ſla ves, they were inclined to ad- 
mire even thoſe acts of violence and tyranny, 
which were exerciſed over themſelves, and at 
their own expence. HUME. 


Died January 28, 1547, Anno Etatis 575 
ſegni 37. dz 


— . (——— 
Another Character of HENRY VIII. 


H ENRY VIII. before he became corpulent, 
was a prince of a goodly per ſonage, and com- 
manding aſpect, rather imperious than digni- 
fied, He excelled in all the exerciſe; of youth, 
and poſſeſſed a good underſtanding, which was 
not much improved by the nature of his edu- 
cation. Inſtead of learning that philoſophy 
which opens the mind, and extends the qua- 
lities of the heart, he was confined to the 
ſtudy of gloomy and ſcholaſtick diſquiſitions, 
which ſerved to cramp his ideas, and pervert 
the faculty of reaſon, qualifying him for the 
diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than the law- 
giver of a people. In the firſt years of his 


reign, his pride and vanity, ſeemed to domi- 
neer 
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neer over all his other paſſions; though from 
the beginning he was impetuous, headitrong, 
impatient o contradiction and advice. He 
was raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pe- 
dantic, and ſuperſtitious. He delighted in pomp 
and pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind, 
His paſſions ſoothed by adulation rejected all 
reftraint; and as he was an utter ſtranger to 
the finer feelings of the ſoul, he gratified them 
at the expence of juſtice and humanity, with- 
out remorſe or compunction, 

He wreſted the ſupremacy from the biſhop 


of Rome, partly on conſcientious motives, and 


partly from reaſons of ſtate and conveniency, 
He ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, in order to ſup- 
ply his extravagance with their ſpoils ; but he 
would not have made thoſe acquiſitions, had 
they not been productive of advantage to his 
nobility, and agreeable to tho nation in ge- 
neral. He was frequently at war ; but the 


greateſt conqueſt he obtained was over his own 


parliament and people. Religious diſputes had 
divided them into two faQtions. As he had it 
in his power to make either ſcale preponde- 
rate, each courted his favour with the moſt ob- 
ſequious ſubmiſſion, and, in trimming the ba- 
lance, he kept them both in ſubjection. In 
accuſtoming them to theſe abject compliances, 


they degenerated into ſla ves, and he from their 


proſtitution acquired the moſt deſpotic autho- 
rity. He became rapacious, arbitrary, froward, 
ſretful, and ſo cruel that he ſeemed to delight 


in the blood of his ſubjeas. 
He 
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He never ſeemed to betray the leaſt ſymp- 


toms of tenderneſs in his diſpoſition; and, as 


we already obſerved, his kindneſs to Cranmer 
was an inconſiſtence in his character. He 
ſeemed to lived in defiance of cenſure whe- 
ther eccleſiaſtical or ſecular ; he died in appre- 
henſion of futurity; and was buried at Wind- 
ſor, with idle proceſſions and childiſh pagean- 
try, which in thoſe days paſſed for real taſte 
and magnificence. SMOLLETT. 


WY >> << 


Obſervations on the Character of 
HENRY VIII. 


THE great advantage, ſays Livy, ariſing 
from the knowledge of hiſtory, is, © that there 
* we may ſee examples of every kind in the 
« cleareſt light. We have patterns for our 
*. imitation, both in our private, and in the 
“ adminiſtration of our public affairs. We 
ce find therein too, ſuch actions as flow 
from bad principles fatal in their event, and 
for that reaſon to be ſhunned.” 

It muſt be confeſſed, that in the hiſtorical 
character of this prince few qualities can be 
tound worthy the imitation of either elevated 
rank, or private ſtate. 

Henry the VIIIth aſcended the throne at an 
early period of life, under auſpicious circum- 
ſtances, and endued with perſonal advantages. 
* He had a goodly perſonage, and command- 
ing aſpect.“ Of his mental qualities, it is 
a recorded, 
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recorded, © he had a good underſtanding, 
« which was not much improved by education, 
e 1incere, open, gallant, liberal.” 

But, alas! we find theſe advantages of bo. 
dy and mind converted to very evil purpoſes, 
in his progreſs through life; and which we 


may imagine, in ſome meaſure, proceeded 


from want of an “ improved education ;” 
which want has often been fatal to youths in 
exalted ſtations, where the paſſions have been 
ſtrong, and the powers of gratification great. 
Vee cannot but regret, that the hiſtorians of 
this monarch have not touched more fincly the 
nicer ſhades of charaQer : whence thoſe pecu- 
liarities which he poſſeſſed, and ſo ſucceſsfully 
practiſed on his people, © by exertions of pre- 
* rogative beyond any attempt either of his 
« predeceflors or ſucceſſors,” _ 

Hume acknowledges that, It may ſeem a 
ce little extraordinary, that, notwithſtanding 
cc his cruelty, his extortions, his violence, his 
ce arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only 
ce acquired the regard of his ſubjects, but ne- 
* ver was the object of their hatred.” — Why 
not, therefore, inveſtigate theſe extraordinary 
effects a little more accurately, and, ſince they 
are out of the common courſe of nature, try 
to develope the cauſes ? 

But authors occaſionally become too diffuſe 
in their delineation of characters, more eſpeci- 
ally when deſcribing the qualities of the mind, 


which may be expreſſed in ſuch vague and 


general terms, and without any reaſon offered 
why, as to preſent the reader no ſpecific or pro- 


minent 
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minent feature As when it is faid-of Henry, 
« He was violent, cruel, unjuſt, rapacious, 
« profuſe, proud, arrogant ;” theſe general 
terms are in ſo ſmall a degree characteriſtic, 
that they may be almoſt equally applied to any 
bad man 1n hiſtory. 

But we are furthermore informed, that 
« Henry was impetuous, headſtrong, impa- 
« tient of contradiction and advice.” Here 
is a leſſon well deſerving the attention of 
every one, and more eſpecially of youth, in 
any ſituation ; for however neceſſary it may be 
to liſten to the voice of inſtruction, it is with 
difficulty we can command the attention of 
that giddy age, in the heyday of youth, when 
the paſſions are in the height of flood, ren- 
dering them“ 1mpatient of contradiction and 
« advice.” And ſince ſelf-eftimation, when 
“ headſtrong and impetuous,” is ſo expert at 
palliati ves, blames conſtitutional habit, even 
ſubmits to acknowledge, that they are but too 
apt to be violent in the moment of paſſion; 
but when the paroxyſm is over, that they can 
eaſily forgive, nay, are ſorry for the tranſgreſ- 
ſion; that they really cannot help it if they 
would, and therefore in vain for them to ſtrug- 
gle againſt impoſſibility. 

Vet every one may, and actually does, re- 


ſtrain his paſſions to ſuit occaſion. How 


« impetuous or violent” ſocver he may be 
when ſome particular humour predominates, 
when gain or reputation is the object of pur- 
ſuit; when a competition for ſome honourable 
rank in the ſtate is the conteſt, or the more 
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tender paſſions have caught him in their ſilken 
bands ; he can then be patient, undergo diff. 
culties, ſubdue his impetuoſity, even ſubmit 
to rebuke : nay, the eſtabliſhed rules of com. 
mon intercourſe and ſociety lay reſtraints upon 
the paſſions and tempers of every one, as 
terms of admiſſion into company. But theſe 
having been by continual uſe rendered ſo fa- 
miliar, they become in courſe little thought 
of; but ſince they are re//rarnts, and fo fre- 
quently practiſed, why not make the victory 
complete? Let it be remembered, where there 
is no exertion there can be no virtue; and if 
the taſk be hard, the more noble will be the 
conqueſt, more glorious the triumph. 


rr 
NOTES HISTORIC ALI. 


A. D. 1514. Amount and value of an annuity for great 


{ervices at this period. 


For the life of Dame. Jane Guldeforde, widow of Sir 
Richard, in conſideration of her great and faithful fervices to 
his father and mother king Henry VII. and queen Eliza- 
beth, to his two ſiſters the queens of France and Scotland, 
and to himſelf, the king grants an annuity of 201. per ann. 


— EEE — 


Form of a manumiſſion or freedom granted in the year 1514, 
by Henry VIII. to two perſons. 


ce Whereas originally God created all men free, but after- 
wards the laws and cuſtoms of nations ſubjected ſome under 
the yoke of ſervitude ; we think it pions and meritorious 
with God, -to make certain perſons abſolutely free from ſer- 
vitude, who are at preſent under villenage to us; * 
ore 
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fore we do now accordingly manumit and free from the yoke 
of ſervitude Henry Knight, a taylor, and John Erle, a huſ- 
bandman, our natives (i. e. our ſlaves), as being born in our 
manor of Stoke Clymmyſlande, in our county of Cornwall; 
together with all their iſſue born hereafter, or to be born; 
and all their goods, chattels, and lands already acquired, or 
hereafter to be acquired by them, ſo as the ſaid two per- 
ſons, with their iſſue, ſhall henceforth be deemed by us 
and our heirs free, and of free condition,” 


— 
Difference in the pries of Labour. 


The daily pay of a maſter ſhipwright at this period was 
zd. with diet, and 7d. without diet. A hewer and able 
clinker was, with diet 4d. without 6d. N. B. During the 
laſt war, the earnings of a journeyman ſhip-carpenter were 
from 3s. 6d. to 108 per day. 


N 
A remarkable Law. 


Much arable land being incloſed and turned to paſture, 
a law was made in the 4th of Henry VIII. importing, that 
if any perſon ſhould decay any town, hamlet, or houſe of 
huſbandry, or convert zillage into paſture land, the imme» 
diate lord of the fee ſhall have the moiety of the offender's 
land, until the offence be reformed. Whatever reaſons 
might urge the making of ſuch a law, there ſeems no doubt 
but that the ſtudy of agriculture was then but little culti- 
vated, | 


Firſt Map of England. 


About this time George Lilly, the ſon of the famous 
grammarian, who lived ſome time at Rome with Cardinal 
Pole, publiſhed the firſt exact map that ever was till then 
drawn of this ifland. The progreſs made in this kind of 


knowledge ſince this period has been great, 
 MvusKterTs. 
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MousSKETS. 


Hand guns, or muſkets, were introduced into the ſervice 
this year; yet the uſe of bow and arrows, in war, was not 


laid afide till near 100 years afterwards. 


— 9 . — 
Engliſh Coins. 


Gold was ordered to be coined into half angels, value 
35. 4d. each; ſilver into groats, half groats, pence, and 
farthings. There is no mention of ſhillings. This was the 
laſt time of coining ſilver farthings, which, from their little- 
neſs, muſt have been liable to be loſt, and ſoon worn out. 


— . —— . 
Low Rent of Houſes. 


1524. An ancient grammar-ſchool in Bow-church- yard 


being decayed, the ſchool-houſe was let out to rent for only 
four ſhillings a year, a cellar at two ſhillings; and two vaults 


under that church, both for fifteen ſhillings. 
Howel's Londinopolis. 


This lowneſs of rents evidently proves there was then 
but little wealth in the metropolis, and that the filver of 
America had not yet circulated ; indeed Peru was only dit- 


covered ann. 1524. 
— 9 . (( — 
SOAP. 


About this time ſoap was firſt made in London; but it was 
made at Briſtol earlier. The price of ſoap was at that time 
about one penny, or a penny farthing, per pound. Soap 
is a curions invention, and contributes not a little to the 


comforts of man. 


As 


av 
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An old diſtich quoted. 


Turkeys“, carps, hops, piccarel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


Another under the year 1546. 


Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


Price of Meat regulated by Law. 


A. D. 1533. By an act of 24th of Henry VIII. Cap. iii. 
beef, pork, mutton, and veal, were firſt directed to be ſold 
by weight: and that no perſon ſhould take above one half- 
penny a pound for beef or pork, nor above three farthings 
for mutton or veal. | 

The number of butchers in London and its ſuburbs was 
then ſuppoſed to be about eighty, each of whom, upon an 
average, killed nine oxen in a week. 


SSSI RICE 


Fruit-trees, fallads, &c. introduced into England. 


A.D. 1533. The currant tree, or ſhrub, is ſuppoſed to 
have been introduced about this time into England from 
Zant, belonging to Venice; its fruit being then called 
grapes of Corinth, N. B. Hence the name Currants. 
Alſo, 

Sundry other kinds of fruits and plants were firſt cultiva- 
ted in England during this reign, viz. apricots, and a fine 
gooſeberry from Flanders; alſo ſallads, carrots, cabbages, 
turneps, and other edible roots. Theſe vegetables were be- 
fore this time imported from Holland and Flanders; ſo that 


Q 2 queen 


* Mr. Latham is clearly of opinion, that turkeys were intro- 
duced into Eggland from America in the year 1524. 
Synopſis of Birds, vol. IT. 
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queen Catherine, when ſhe wanted a fallad, was obliged to 
diſpatch a meflenger to fetch them from thoſe countries, 
The great plenty and variety of theſe vegetables difplayed 
upon modern tables, through every month in the year, evi- 
dently ſhews what ſuperior bleſſings we Enjoy, in this re. 
ſpect, to our foreiathers, 

It does not appcar that potatoes, that excellent root, were 
yet introduced among us, from their native foil America, 


-- 


Pariſh Regiſters. 


A. D. 1538. Thomas Cromwell, ear! of Eſſex, vicar- 
general of Henry, ordered, that every incumbent miniſter 
in all the pariſhes in England ſhould keep a regiſter of all 
weddings, chriſtenings, and burials. 

This is the firſt inſtitution of this uſeful record, and by 
means of which, much knowledge and intereſting evidence 
has been fince obtained, on many important occaſions. 

Their ule might yet be farther extended, namely, by re- 
giſtering the remarkable occurrences relative to the public 
concerns of the ſeveral diſtricts. | 

Arno 1539. Six hundred forty-three monaſteries, ninety 
colleges, two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-four 
chauntries and free chapels, and one hundred and ten hol- 


pitals, ſuppreſſed in England and W ates, 


— >>> <<< 


F 

A. D. 1543. By Statute 34 and 35 of Henry VIII. 
Cap. VI. it was enacted, ** "hat no perſon ſhall put to ſale 
any pinnes, but only ſuch as ſhall be double-headed, and 
have the heads ſoldered faſt to the thank of the pins, well- 
ſmoothed, the ſhank well-ſhapen, the points well and round 
tiled, cauted, and ſharpened.” 

From the above extract, it ſhould appear that the art of 
pin-making was but of late invention, probably introduced 
from France; and that our manufactories ſince this period 


have wonderfully improved. Ihe preſent ingenious and ex- 
peditious 
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peditious manner of making pins, evidences the progreſs of 
art ir; this uſeful little article of convenience to the ladies: 
otherwiſe their profuſe uſe in the preſent mode of dreſs, 
would bz a conſiderable article of expence. 

A. D. 1544. Cheſhire, and Chetter, firſt impowered to 
ſend members to parliament. 

The county palatine of Cheſter was empowered by act of 

liament, granted this year, to {end two knights; and 
the city of Cheſter two citizens; to repreſent them in par- 
liament. This being the firſt time that ever the ſaid county, 
or the city, had any repreſentatives to fit in parliament, 
And the county remains in the ſame ſituation to this preſent 
time; no other towns in that county having the ſame pri- 
vilege. 


C rr 


Value of Land. 


Two hundred acres of land, nameiy, 105 of meadow, 
and one Hundred of paſture, at Maddingley in Cambridge- 
ſhire, are declared, by act of parliament, to be in the 
whois ot the yearly value of ten pounds, and ſo lett into 
firm, to ths uſe and intent, that the profits thereof ſhonld 
be for the tees and wages of the knights (in Parliament) for 
the county of Cambridge; and this land was therefore called 
the Zhire-Manor. And was now actually let to John 
Hinde, ſerjeant at law, for that ſum yearly;“ being at 12d. 
per acre yearly rent. This is a good proof of the value of 
land at this time. 


na 
Northumberland Houſchold-bock. 


This book is of great uſe to the Antiquaries, as it con- 
tains authentic accounts of the prices of ſeveral articles, 
cuſtoms, and manner of living. 

We ſhall ſelect one article from this curious book at full 
ength, and in the language then uſed, and afterwards ſome 
remarks, as there has probably nothing undergone lo great a 
change, as the expence incurred upon this particular ſub- 
ject, The title is, 

| &« Directions 
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« Directions and orders for keeping of my Lords houſe 
carly.” 

: 6 This is the aſſignment made by me and my counſail at 
Wreſill, to Richard Gowge, countroller of my houſe, and 
Thomas Percy clerk of the kechynge of my ſaid houſe 
ſtondynge charged, with my ſaid houſe, which is for the 
hole expenſys and kepynge of my ſaid houſe for one hole 
year, begynnyne on Monday xxx day of Sept. in the thyrd 
yere of my ſovereign lorde kynge Henry VIIIth. &c. &c.” 


err 


Laundreſs of Houſehold. 


Item to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas 
Percy, for to pay to the Launderes of houtehold, for the 
weſchynge of all the lynonn {tuff belongeying to my houſe, 
viz. the chapel, the ewery, the ſellor, the pantre, the 
kichynge, and the warderobe, for the ſpace of one hole 
yere, by eſtimacion— xlvj g. vii d. Whereof xj 3. viii d. y: 
appointed to be pay'd to the ſaid Richard Gouge and Tho- 
mas Percy, for the firſt paymentt at Chryſtynmas, for to 
pay for the weſhynge of the ſaid lynonn ſtuff of houſchold, 
frome Michaelmas laſt paſt, unto Criſtynmas aforeſaid. 
And xj s. vij d. to be pay'd to theme for the ſecund pay- 
mentt at our Lady day in lentt, ro pay for the weihynge of 
all the ſaid linonn ſtuff of houſehold, from Criſtynmas 


aforeſaid, unto our ſaid Lady day. And xjs. viii d. to be 


payd unto theme for the thyrd paymentt at Midſomer, for 
to pay for the weſchynge of all the faid linonn ſtuff of houſe- 
hold, from our Lady Gay aforeſaid, unto the ſaid Mid- 
jomer. And xi g. viii d. to be payd unto theme for the 
1111th. and laſt paymentt at Michaclmas, for to pay for the 
weſchynge of all the ſaid linonn ſtuff of houſehold, from 
Midſomer aforeſaid, unto Michae!mas next after. And fo 
the hole ſomme for full contentacion of the ſaid weſchynge 
of all the faid linonn ſtuff of houſehold, for one hole yere 
vSs—xIv} g. viii d. 

Forty ſix ſhillings and eightpence, for waſhing the linen 
of Northumberland-houſe] Ye males and females, ye beaux 
and belles of the eighteenth century, compare the bills of 
your laundreſſes with the above account; and you may per- 
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ceive, not that we would inſinuate their ch arge is extrava- 
gant, but that the luxury of the age in this reſpect is great. 


p ( 


Furniture of Rooms, from Leland's Itinerary, 
taken 1574. 


The furniture of the apartments of both theſe manſions * 
conſiſted of nothing but long tables, benches, cupboards, 
and bedſteads, and contained nothing curious. 

6 thall premiſe, that the great chamber contained only 
a long table upon a frame, a cup- board with a door; and 
the hall, fix great ſtanding- tables, and ſix formes, three 
cup- boards, two doors, neither locks nor keys.” No ſofas, 
no carpets, in thoſe days. 

The Bible firſt tranſlated into Engliſh in this reign, and 
one ordered to be placed in every church. 


3 
The Reformation begun during this reign. 


In the year 1517, Martin Luther of Wittenberg in Ger- 
many, a friar of the order of the Hermits (owing, as he 
faid, to the abuſe of indulgencies), firſt began to preach 
againſt the authority of the Pope, and to endeavour a re- 
formation in religion. T he Council of Frent was convened 
by Pope Paul the Third, in the year 1542, to repreſs Lu- 
ther. This Council, by decreeing many things to be points 
of faith which were not ſo before, made no ſmall diſtraction 
amongſt the Catholicks themſelves. At the ſame time with 
Luther, there aroſe in the ſame county other reformers of 
religion, who, differing from Luther in ſome points, made 
that difference which at this day is diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Lutherans and Proteſtants, which were ſo firſt 
called at Auſpurg in Germany, by the latter making a pro- 
teſtation in defence of their doctrine, hence they obtained 
the name of PRoTESTANTS, which name has ſince this 
time been indiſcriminately applied to all thoſe who have re- 

volted 


e Leckenfield Manor houſe, and Wreſſel Caſtle. 
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volted from the Roman ſee. Againſt this Luther, Henry A 

the Eighth wrote a book with great bitterneis, for which of 
| ſervice his Holineſs the Pope granted him the title of De- er 
fender of the faith, and which title has been always fince fi 
| claimed by the ſucceeding ſov ereigns of this kingdom. tt 
| Notwithſtanding the pope's civility to this prince; Henry, 
| in the 22d year of his reign, iſued a proclamation, pur- ſ; 
| porting, that no perſon ſhould purchaſe any thing from the 

court of Rome. This was in fact the firſt blow given to ui 


| | the pope in this kingdom. And the following year, the 
clergy being found- guilty of a premunire*, and ſubmitting 

| themſelves to the king, were the firſt that called him ſu- bt 
preme head of the church. Next an act was paſſed, that 

| biſhops ſhould pay no more annates or money for their bulls 


to the pope; and another, that no perſon ſhould appeal for cl 

| any cauſe out of this realm to the court of Rome, but from | 
the commiſſary to the biſhop, and from the biſhop to the d 
archbiſhop, and from the archbiſhop to the king, and all ſi 
cauſes were to be tried in the Upper Houſe of Convocation: it 


Henry having, by the ſanction of this parliament, at laſt 
excluded the pope's authority out of his realm, took ano- 
ther ſtep, and which he judged the moſt effectual to eſta- 
bliſh his own authority, and overthrow the power of the 
fee of Rome This great ſtroke was aimed at the very 
fortreſſes and pillars of their protection, the abbies and 
priories. For this purpoſe, accuſations were induſtriouſly 
circulated : theſe, whether true or falſe, were eaſily believed, 
and the animoſity of the nation was excited * theſe 
communities, 


— — — — 2 — — wa” — 


— — — 


| 

| 

| - Henry's ſeverities on | this occaſion were ſuch, that in leſs £ 
| than two years he became poſſeſſed of all the monaſtery re- 
venues. And, to ſilence the murmurs ariſing from ſuch y 
| depredations, Henry took care that all thoſe who could 0 
1 either be uſeful, or had power to be dangerous in fruſtrating ti 
his ſchemes, ſhould {hare in the ſpoils. He therefore, to 
conciliate their good will, made gifts of the revenues of the V 
convents to his principal courtiers, or exchanged them for t. 
| other lands, on terms not the moſt advantageous to him- r: 
| ſelf. A real reformation, however, had made no great h 
| progreſs. Injunctions were iſſued, commanding all parſons 

| and curates to teach their pariſhioners the Pater Nefter, the I 
: Aue, d 
| Offending againſt a ſtatute which forbids the * $ N * 


to appeal to any boreig ian Power. 
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Ave, and Creed, with the Ten Commandments, and Articles 
of the Chriſtian faith, in the Engliſh tongue. Towards the 
end of this reign, was ſet forth by the bithops, the book of 


{x articles, condemning all for Hereticks, and to be burnt, 


that ſhould hold, 
1. That the body of Chriſt was not really IE in the 
* 
2. That the ſacrament might not be truly adminiſtered 
i one kind. | 
3- That the prieſts entered into holy orders might marry. 
4. That vows of chaſtity entered into upon mature deli- 
beration were not to be kept. 
5. That private maſſes were not to be uſed. 
6. That auricular confeſſion was not neceſſary to the 


church. 
N. B. It is incredible what numbers were put to death 


during this reign; namely, Papiſts for denying the king's 
ſupremacy z and Proteſtants for denying the real preſence 


in the ſacrament. 


E D W A R D. 
Character of EDWARD VI. 


THUs died Edward VI. in the ſixteenth 
year of his age. He was counted the wonder 
of his time; he was not only learned in the 
tongues, and the liberal ſciences; but he knew 
well the ſtate of his kingdom. He kept a 
table-book in which he had written the cha- 
raters of all the eminent men of the nation: 
he ſtudied fortification, and underſtood the 
mint well. He knew the harbours in all his 
dominions, veith the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He underſtood 
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foreign affairs ſo well, that the ambaſſadors 
who were ſent into England, publiſhed very 
extraordinary things of him in all the courts 
of Europe. He had great quickneſs of appre- 
henſion; but, being diſtruſtful of his memory, 
he took notes of every thing he heard (that 
was conſiderable) in Greek characters, that 
thoſe about him might not underſtand what 
he writ, which he afterwards copied out fair 
in the journal that he kept. His virtues were 
wonderful; when he was made to believe that 
his uncle was guilty of conſpiring the death of 
the other counſellors, he upon that abandoned 
him. | 

Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite; and 
when he ſent him to travel, he writ oft to him 


to keep good company, to avoid exceſs and lux- 


ury ; and to improve himſelf in thoſe things 
that might render him capable of employment 
at his return. He was afterwards made Lord 
of Upper Offory in Ireland, by Queen Eliz- 
abetb, and did anſwer the hopes this excellent 
king had of him. He was very merciful in his 
nature, which appeared in his unwillingneſs 
to ſign the warrant for burning the maid of 
Kent. He took great care to have his debts 
well paid, reckoning that a prince who breaks 
his faith, and loſes his credit, has thrown up 
that which he can never recover, and made 
himſelf liable to perpetual diſtruſt, and ex- 
treme contempt. He took ſpecial care of the 
petitions that were given him by poor and op- 
preſt people. But his great zeal for religion 


crowned all the reſt it was not an angry heat 
about 
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about it that actuated him, but it was a true 
tenderneſs of conſcience founded on the love 
of God and his neighbour, Theſe extraordi- 
nary qualitics, ſet off with great ſweetneſs and 
afta bility, madę him uniyerſally beloved by his 
people. " "BURNET. 


Another Character of EDWARD VI. 


A L L the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with plea- 
ſure on the excellencies of this young prince; 
whom the flattering pramiſes of hope, joined 


to many real virtues, had made an object of 


the moſt tender affections of the public. He 
poſſeſſed mildneſs of diſpoſition, application 
to ſtudy and buſineſs, a capacity to learn and 
judge, and an attachment to equity and juſtice. 
He ſeems only to have contracted from his 
education and from the age in which he lived 
too much of a narrow prepoſſeſſion in matters 
of religion, which made him incline ſomewhat 
to bigotry and perſecution. But as the bigotry 
of Proteſtants, leſs governed by prieſts, lies 
under more reſtraints than that of Catholicks, 
the effects of this malignant quality, were the 
leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life had 


deen granted to young Edward. 
| HUME. 
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Another Character of EDWARD VI. 


ILDWARD is celebrated by hiſtorians, for the 
beauty of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition, and the extent of his knowledge. 
By that time he had attained his ſixteerith year, 
he underſtood the Greek, Latin, French, Ita- 
lian, and Spanith languages ; he was verſed in 
the ſciences of logic, muſic, natural philoſo- 
phy, and maſter of all theological diſputes ; 

inſomuch that the famous Cardanus, in his 
return from Scotland, viſiting the Engliſh 
court, was aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he had 
meds: i in learning ; and afterwards extolled him 
in his works as a prodigy of nature. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe encomiums, he ſeems to have 
had an ingredient of bigotry in his diſpoſition, 
that would have rendered him very trouble- 
| ſome to thoſe of tender conſciences, who might 
have happened to differ with him in religious 
principles; nor can we reconcile either to his 
boaſted humanity or penctration, his conſent- 
ing to the death of his uncle who had ſerved 
him faithfully; unleſs we ſuppoſe he wanted 
reſolution to withſtand the importunities of his 
miniſters, and was deficient in that vigour 
of mind, which often exiſts independent of 


learning and culture. 
| SMOLLETT. 


Onſer- 
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Obſervations on the Character of 
EDWARD- VL 


IN drawing charaQers, a diſtinction ſhould 
be made between what men owe to nature, 
and what they owe to fortune; and the 
different tints the leading paſſions aſſume, 
according to the different ages of the per- 
ſons. There is a certain period when a 
man's character may be reckoned fixed, and 
from which he ſeldom afterwards departs; but 
at the age of ſixteen there is no aſſurance, 
however promiſing the aſpect, that ſuch will 
be the ſimilitude at ſixty. Edward the Sixth 
was bleſſed with great virtues, and adorned 
with many ſhining qualities; he was celebrated 
« for the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition,” “ was 
merciful] in his nature“ “ for the beauty of 
his perſon and the extent of his knowledge.” 
But theſe fair bloſſoms, alas! are ſometimes 
blighted, and ſuch auſpicious appearances in 
the ſpring of life do not at another period al- 
ways yield the moſt fertile harveit of good 
works, particularly if, like this prince, ſuch 
youth ſuccecd to their eſtates and honours, be- 
fore age has ſufficiently matured theſe good 
qualities. But leaving ſuch painful reflections, 
which after all are but ſpeculations, let us di- 
rect our attention towards what he really did; 
and there is one practice recorded in the cha- 
racter of Edward VI. which every young man 
in ſubordinate life ſſiould have engraven on 


the tablet of his memory, that it may induce 
C him 
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him to imitate ſo good an example. It is one 
of thoſe duties which well explains the precept 
of doing lo others as we would be done unto our- 
ſelves, and will moſt likely be a check from 
laying out money in frivolous ſuperffuities; 
the amount of which, when the infirmities of 
age may require it, may enable him to purchaſe 
many comforts; but we may with certainty 
affirm, it will be a ſure means of obtaining a 
good reputation amongſt his neighbours, a more 
extenſive credit with thoſe with whom he has 
tranſactions in buſineſs, and, what is probably 
worth all the reſt, peace of mind, from a juſt 
knowledge of the ſtate of his own affairs—if 
he take care like this prince,“ To have his 
« debts well paid.” If ſtronger arguments 
were wanting to inforce ſo ſalutary a practice, 
ſurely the reaſonings of this ſovereign ſhould 
add ſome weight upon the minds of ſubjects, 
& that a prince who breaks his faith, and loſes 
'- © his credit, has thrown up that which he can 
| c never recover, and made himſelf liable to 

« perpetual diſtruſt, and extreme contempt.” 
Another practice of Edward, namely, taking 
notes, and keeping a journal of every thing 
he heard, alſo deſerves much praiſe, and is 
worthy our imitation ; but few probably have 
extended this uſeful exercife to the degree it 
might be applied. It is true the merchant 
keeps a journal of his tranſactions in the way 
of his particular buſineſs, the phyſician may 
journalize or write notes upon peculiar dif- 
orders, remarkable phenomena attending their 
proceſs and criſis, with the effects of certain 
me- 
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medicines, &c. &c. The philoſopher may me- 
morandum the ſucceſs or failure of his different 
experiments in the proſecution of ſome favou- 
rite ſtudy, &c. &c. all which things are well 
ſo far as they go- but might not the utility of 
this practice be extended much beyond theſe 
limits ?—ſuppoſe a young man deſtined to a 
liberal — and endowed with ſuch 
talents as will enable him to ſearch into thoſe 
treaſures which have been bequeathed to us 
by the learned of paſt ages, and whole labours 
future ages may ſtill enjoy, by a proper appli- 
cation, and a ſtudious ſearch into their rich 
ſtores. 

Various have been the modes recommended 
by learned men, as the beſt means to treaſure 
up what we may at any time refer to in the 
way of keeping a common-place-book, in 
which to enter remarkable paſſages, or tenti- 
ments of an author. To which it may be fur- 
ther added, as no unprofitable practice for 
young readers; that if, after having peruſed 
a book, they thould attempt to abridge the 
plan of the work, the intent of the author, 
the arguments, ſtrong and weak, which the 
author has advanced to ſupport his hypotheſis, 
and by theſe means to conſolidate the whole 
into a ſhort compaſs in their own language; 
and if to this they were furthermore to add 
their own ſentiments upon the work under 
conſideration, with occaſional remarks at the 
time they were employed upon this exerciſe, 
ſuch taſks would by theſe means become more 
extenſively uſeful. 
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It is very true, that, at a certain period of 


lite, rneſe excrciſes muſt be very rude and im- 


perfect. Granted, yet this method of reading 
will turn to a good account at another ſea- 
ſon. 

The excellent archbiſhop Tillotſon, among 
his other valuable precepts, has left us one 
upon this particular ſubject, which is ſo per- 
tinent to our purpoſe, that we will give it in 
his own words. 

Many things occur both in reading and 
« experience, which ought not to be forgot- 
© ten, and yet cannot be remembered unleſs 
« committed to writing. It is therefore ad- 
« viſeable, when we regiſter facts or ſenti- 
« ments that occur in reading, to throw aſide 
ec the author from whom we take them, and 
e do it in our own words, In this way, 
ce writing is profitable; becauſe it is attended 
ce with thought and recollection, as well as 
& practice in compoſition. 

6 When we are ſo much maſter of the ſen- 
& tjments of an author, as to be able to ex- 
« preſs them accurately in our own words, 
«© then we may be ſaid to have digeſted them, 
cc and made them our own; and then, and 
c“ not before, is our underſtanding really 1m- 
cc proved by them. But if we chuſe to pre- 
&« ſerve a ſpecimen of an author's ſtyle, or to 
cc tranſcribe any of his thoughts in his own 
words, on account of ſomething that pleaſes 
& in the expreſſion ; there can be no harm in 


« this 
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c this, provided we do not employ too much 
« time in 1t*,” So far the good archbiſhop. 
To'the foregoing remarks, we may further 
add, that if we would accuſtom ourſelves to 
write our ſentiments upon men and manners, 
books and opinions, which daily and hourly 
ſtrike our fancy ; what a valuable miſcellany 


would hereby be produced. It may be ob- 
ſerved, inſtead of valuable, moſt certainly a 


heterogeneous maſs; granted again.—But who 


that has given his thoughts to ſpeculations in 


literature and morals, would not on many oc- 
caſions, wiſh to retrace his youthful notions, 
his early opinions—and obſerve how often they 
have changed — how theſe changes have been 
effected how unwilling we have been to yield 
up a favourite point hen how ridiculous it 
appears to our view and untenable xow—how 
ſelf-ſufficient in knowledge at one time—how 
this ſelf-ſufficiency has felt itſelf humbled at 

. R another 


* I know ho exerciſe that will be found more uſeful for 
acquiring a proper ſtyle, than to tranſlate ſome paflage from 
an eminent Engliſh author into our own words. What I 
mean is, to take for inſtance, ſome page of one of Mr. 
Addiſon's Spectators, and read it carefully over two or three 
times, till we have got a firm hold of the thoughts con- 


tained in it; then to lay aſide the book, to attempt to write 


out the paſſage from memory in the beſt way we can; and 
having done ſo, next to open the book, and compare what 
we have written with the ſtyle of me author. Such an ex- 
erciſe will, by compariſon, thew us where the defects of our 
ſtyle lie; will lead us to the proper attentions for rectifying 
them; and, among the different ways in which the ſame 
thought may be expreſſd, will make us perceive that which 
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another. Theſe exerciſes, under the regula- 
tion of integrity and good ſenſe, every man 
will find extremely uſeful to himſelf. And 
ſhould any diſtinguiſhed charaQer favour the 
world with the ſecret operations of his mind, 
they would afford the beſt materials for a true 
and perfect hiſtory of man. 

We are warranted in the foregoing obferva- 
tions, by the following quotation, which we 
add in corroboration of them. 

e If every man of genius, reading, or ob- 
ſervation, were to catch the caſual 1uggeſtions 


of the moment, reflection, or common occur- 


rences; or to purſue a train of thought, which 
the companions of his leiſure hours have con- 
tributed to raiſe, he might ſoon form an uſeful 


and intereſting miſcellany. 
Crit. Review. 


— ( — 
NOTES HISTORICAL 


Vagabonds. 


A. D. 1547. A cruel law paſſed this year againſt vaga- 


bonds, which bore ſo heavy on the lower claſs of people, 
that it was repealed- during this reign. This law enacted, 
« That a run- agate- ſervant, or any other that liveth idly, 
and loiteringly for the ſpace of three days, being brought 
before two juſtices of the peace, they ſhall cauſe him to be 
marked on the breaſt with an hot iron, with the mark of 2 
V. and adjudged him to be flave of him who brought him, 


for two years after; and the maſter to feed the ſaid ſlave ' 


with bread, water, or ſmall drink, and refuſe meat ; and 
cauſe to work by beating, chaining, or otherwiſe, in ſuch 


work as he ſhall put him to, be it ever fo vile; and 13 
| a 
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{aid ſlave abſented himſelf from his maſter for a certain 
number of days, he was treated with further indignities.“ 


rr 
Act for Incloſures. 


Several acts having paſſed for incloſing barren. waſtes, or 
lands held in common; cauſed a violent inſurrection this 
year, chiefly in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, head- 


ed by one Ket a tanner. So great, that five thouſand riot- 


ers ſuffered before the inſurrection was quelled. The tem- 
porary inconvenience ſuffered by the common people; as is 
commonly the caſe, was productive of god, both to them- 
ſelves and to the community at large: as the tillage of theſe 
waſte lands excited them to induſtry by the increaſe of la- 
bour. And though clamours againſt theſe kinds of im- 
provements, if entirely, have but lately ceaſed : yet that 
uch undertakings are productive of a general good muſt ap- 
year evident, from the practice becoming more general 
through every diſtrict of the kingdom, and the happy ef- 
fects which follow. Tor the ſame lands, which barely kept 
from ſtarving a few lean kine, or cackling geeſe ; the little 
graſs which ſach lands yield, being barrep, and over run 
with weeds, brakes, and brambles, is now, by the induſtry 
of man, through an improved agriculture, waving with 
crops of golden grain; by the flour of which, the bodies 
of thouſands are refreſhed, and their hearts exhilarated. 
And after cultivation, if this land be left to its natural ſtate 
of yielding graſs for the cattle of the field, the numerous 
herds (which enliven the plains abounding with rich food,) 
return to the common ſtock, ſo as to afford ſubſtantial. com- 


torts to every individual. 
D 


. Ulſuty. 


A. D. 1552, The ſtatute of Henry VIII. allowing in- 
tereſt of money after the rute of ten per cent. was repealed, 
And a law enacted, « That no perſon ſhould lend any fum 


of money, for any uſury or increaſe, to be received above 
| R 2 the 
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the ſum lent, upon pain of forfeiting the ſum lent, and the 
increaſe, with impritonment and fine at the king's pleaſure,” 


f . 
Wines. 
In the ſeventh and laſt year of Edward the VIth, the 


prices of wines are fixed thus; “ Gaſcony and Guienne 
wines at eight pence per gallon: and Rochelle wines at four 
pence per gallon; nor ſhould any wines be ſold at a higher 
price than twelve-pence per gallon.“ The next clauſe 
_enacts, „That none but ſuch as can ſpend one hundred 
marks of yearly rent, or is worth one thouſand marks ; or 
ſhall be ſon of a duke, earl, viſcount, or baron of the 
realm, ſhall have, or keep in his houſe, any veſſel of the 
ſaid wines for his family's uſe exceeding ten gallons, on for- 
feiture of ten pounds.” | 
« Thirdly, it is enacted, That none ſhall keep a tavern 
for retailing the ſaid wines, unleſs licenſed ; and that only in 
cities, towns, corporate-burghs, poſt towns, or market 
towns; or in the towns of Graveſend, Sittingborn, Tux- 
ford, and Bagſhot; on forfeiture of ten pounds. And that 
there ſhall be only two taverns for retailing wine in every 
city or town except in London, which ſhall have forty ta- 
verns; in York eight, &c. &c. &c. which are all ſpecifi- 
cally limited.” . 
Fourthly, „None of the faid taverns ſhall retail wines, 
to be ſpent or drunk within their reſpective houſes.” —If a 
ſubject of Edward the Sixth ſhould ariſe from the dead, in 
the reign of George the Third, and ſee the libations of 


wine, made at a city feaſt, or many other convivial meetings 


which might be mentioned; what would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, on comparing the (ovbriety, poverty, and fimplicity, 
of the age in which he lived; with the ebriety, riches, and 
reGnements, of the preſent poliſhed period! We may form 
a notion of their mean way of living about this time, from 
another circumſtance. A man of no leſs rank than the 
comptroller of Edward the Sixth's houſe-hold paid only 
thicty ſhiliings a year of our preſent money, for his houſe in 
Cnannel-row; yet labour and proviſions, and conſequent! 

houſes, were only a third part of the preſent price, Erai- 
mus aleribes the frequent plagues in England to the 1 
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and dirt, and ſlovenly habits, among the people. “ The 
floors,” ſays he, „are commonly of clay, ſtrewed with ruſh- 
es, under which lic unmoleſted an ancient collection of beer, 
greaſe, fragments, bones, ſpittle—and every thing that is 
naſty.” Quoted from Holinſhed, by Hume. 


——— FIZ R>  ZEIICICCE<Ere<<— 
Nobility. 


The late king had intended to make a new creation of no* 
bility. For the civil and foreign wars which preceded the 
reign of Henry VIII. had been ſo peculiarly fatal to the no- 
bility, as almoſt to threaten them with extirpation, which 
might render this meaſure ſomewhat neceſſary. Great num- 
bers of brave men fell in the wars of Henry IV. 'So many 
of the nobility and gentry loſt their lives in the French wars 
of Henry Vth and VIch, that in the laſt year of Henry 
Vich there was not a ſufficient number ot gentlemen left in 
England to carry on the buſineſs of Government. 

Ihe French wars were ſucceeded by the bloody conteſts 
between the two houſes, York and Lancaſter, which were 
ſo peculiarly. fatal to perſons of rank, that at the firſt par- 
liament of Edward IVth, long before the concluſion of that 
conteſt, the nobility of England conſiſted only of one duke, 
four earls, one viſcount, and twenty-nine barons. Heary's 
Hiſt. Brit, 1 


n. 


Progreſs of the Reformation. 


In the ſirſt year of this King's reign, orders were iſſued 
for pulling down, and removing images out of churches; 
alſo twelve Homilies were made and appointed to be read in 
churches for the people's inſtruction. And at Eaſter it was 
ordered, that the Communion ſhould be adminiſtered to all 
perſons in both kinds (before this, when the ſacrament was 
adminiſtered, the bread alone was given to the laity). Mar- 
riage was alſo allowed to the clergy; auricular confeſſion, 
and prayers for the dead, were forbidden. Altars in 
churches were ordered to be taken down, and tables placed 
in their room. In the fifth year of his reign, the Book of 
Common Prayer was e Tabliſhed. 


There 
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There were many ancient religions practices now denomi- 
nated ſuperſticious, which before that time were regarded by 
the people of great coniequence ; and orders were iſſued by 
'tie council, under the direction of the Protector, that 
candles ſhould no longer be carried about on Candlemas-day, 
ror aſhes on Aſh Wedneſday, or palms on Palm Sunday, 
The Ancient Chriſtians uſed abundance of lights, both in 
the ir churches and proceſſions, in remembrance (as is ſup- 
poſed) of our Lord's being this day (the Purification) de. 
(red by old Simeon, to be © a light to lighten the Gen. 
tiles,” &c. from this cuſtom it is ſuppoſed, it firſt took the 
name of Candlemas-day. * 'The name of Aſh Wednef. 
day, aroſe from the foilowing cuſtom ; On the firſt day of 
Lent, the penitents were to preſent themſelves before the 
biſhop, cloathed in ſackcloth, with naked feet, and eyes 
turned to the ground : and this was to be done in the pre- 
ſ:nce of the principal clergy of the dioceſe, who introduced 
them into the church, where the biſhop and clergy repeated 
the ſeven Penitential Pſalms. Then, riſing from prayers, 
they threw aſhes upon their heads, and covered them with 
fackcloth—and then with mournful ſighs declared to them, 
that as Adam was thrown out of Paradiſe, ſo they muſt be 
thrown out of the church, which was done by turning them 
ont of the church door, the clergy following, and repeating 
th- curſe upon Adam, * In the ſweat of thy brow thou 
ſhalt eat thy bread.“ The Sunday next before Eaſter is 
cilled Palm Sunday, in commemoration of our Saviour's 
triumphal entry into Jeruſalem, where the multitude that at- 
tended him, ſtrewed palm-branches in his way; in remem- 
brance of which, palms uſed to be borne here, till aboliſhed 
in this reign. + | 


——]³ er 


Poverty of the Clergy. 


The general humour of the age led men rather to be- 
reave ecclefiaſtics of all power, nay to pillage them of their 
property; inſomuch that many clergymen about this period 
were obliged for fubſiſtence to turn carpenters, taylors, &c. 
and ſome kept inns or ale-houſes, The biſhops themſelves 

. were 


4 Wheaticy on the Common Prayer. 
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were generally reduced to poverty, and held both their re- 
venues and ſpiritual offices by a very precarious tenure. 


1 


Character of MARY. 


I T is not neceſſary to einploy many words in 
drawing the character of this princeſs. She 
poſſeſſed few qualities, either eſtimable or 
amiable, and her perſon was as little engaging 
as her behaviour and addreſs, Obſtinacy, bi- 
gotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, 
and tyranny; every circumſtance, of her cha- 
racer took a tincture from her bad temper and 
narrow underſtanding. And amidſt that com- 
plication of vices which entered into her com- 
poſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any virtue but 
ſincerity; a quality which ſhe ſeems to have 
maintained throughout her whole life ; except 
in the beginning of her reign, when the neceſ- 
ſity of her affairs obliged her to make ſome 
promiſes to the Proteſtants, which ſhe cer- 
tainly never intended to, perform. But in 
theſe caſes a weak bigoted woman, under the 
goyernment of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry 
ſuffieient to juſtify to herſelf the violation of 
an engagement. She appears, as well as her 


father, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome at; 
| tachment 
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tachment of friendſhip; and that without ca- 


price and inconſtancy, which were ſo remark- | 
able in the conduct of that monarch. To 


which we may add, that in many circumſtances 

of her life, ſhe gave indications of reſolution 

and vigour of mind; a quality which ſeems 

to have been inherept i in her family. HUME. 
Dicd Nov. 7, A. D. 1558. | 


f „ 


Another Character of MARY. 


WE have ay obſeryed, that the cha- 


. raQeriſtics of Mary were bigotry and revenge: 
we ſhall only add, that ſhe was proud, impe- 
rious, froward, avaricious, and wholly deſti- 


tute of every agreeable em 
SMOLLETT. 


Rf | 


Obſervations on the Character of MARY. 


TH ESR two hiſtorians, in . Wm | 


characters of Mary, it ſhould ſeem, enter 


upon the taſk with reluctance, ſince they paſs | 


over the ſubject ſo ſlightly. 

« Tt is unneceſſary to employ many words in 
„drawing the character of this princeſs,” ſays 
Hung. The words of SMOLLETT are few in- 
| deed, but bitter. But as Mary is the firſt re- 
gent queen of this kingdom; complaiſance to 
the ſex, we might have ſuppoſed, would have 


ind ured, 
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induced them to have taken the pains uſually 
beſtowed upon the other Royal Characters. 
But the mind is diſguſted, nay ſhrinks at 
meeting with qualities in any character, con- 
trary to the uſual eſtabliſhed courſe of nature. 
The characteriſtics of Mary,” ſays Hums, 
« were obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
© malignity, revenge,-and tyranny.” SMoL- 
LETT adds, © proud, imperious, froward, and 
« avaricious.” And this hiſtorian, as if by 
compulſion, allows her to poſſeſs the virtue of 
e ſincerity,” and that © ſhe appears to have 
been ſuſceptible of ſome attachment of 


b 
* - 


« friendſhip.” 

However commendable the laſt mentioned 
qualities, wherever found; yet the maſculrme 
ferecity of Mary had fo much prepoſſeſſed the. 
mind of the hiſtorian againſt her, that he 
| ſeems. unwilling to allow even theſe qualities 

their proper value. 3 
As there are marks which diſtinguiſh the 
individuals of the ſpecies from each other. — 
ſo there are as ſtrong ſexual characteriſticks, 
in the manner, conduct, and behaviour of 
each; and wherever a tendency is found in 
the individuals of either, to imitate the pre- 
dominate modes of the other ſex, ſuch beha- 
viour is odious, and excites diſguſt. Since the 
character of Mary does not afford us any fe- 
male accompliſhments, or amiable qualities, 
ſuch as we would wiſh to recommend to the 
notice of our fair friends; we will preſent 
them, for their improvement, a fictitious cha- 
| racter ; 
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rater; ſuch a one as a late celebrated and inge- 
nious writer * judged proper for the companion 
of his friend and pupil, whom it had been the 
labour of his life to educate, and therefore vie 
muſt ſuppoſe the character is ſo compleat a mo- 
del of female perfection, that no lady of theſe 
days would think herſelf diſgraced with being 
compared to the Sophia of Amilius. 


— ww IP SD JE 
Character of SOPHIA. 


\ 


SOPHIA is not a beauty, but in her pre- 
ſence beauties are diſcontented with themſelves. 
At firſt, ſhe ſcarcely appears pretty; but the 
more ſhe is beheld, the more agreeable ſhe ap- 
pears. She gains when others loſe, and what 
the gains ſhe never loſes. She is equalled by 
none in a ſweet expreſſion of countenance ; 
and, without dazzling beholders, ſhe intereſts 
them, She loves dreſs, and is a good judge of 
it; deſpiſes finery, but dreſſes with peculiar 
grace, mixing ſimplicity with elegance. Igno- 


rant ſhe is of what colours are in faſhion, 
but knows well what ſuits her complexion. 
She covers her beauties, but ſo ſlightly, or ra- 
ther artfully, as to give play to the imagina- 
tion. She prepares herſelf for managing a fa- 
mily of her own, by managing that of her fa- 
ther, Cookery is familiar to her; with the 
price and quality of proviſions, ſhe is a ready 
accountant, Her chief view, however, 5 to 

erve 
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ſerve her mother, and lighten her care, She 
holds cleanneſs and neatneſs to be indiſpenſa- 
ble in a woman; and that a ſlattern is diſ- 
guſting, eſpecially if a beauty. | 
The attention given to externals, does not 
make her overlook her more material duties. 
Sophia's underſtanding 1s ſolid without being 
rofound. Her ſenſibility is too great for a 
perfe equality of temper ; but her ſweetneſs 
renders that inequality harmleſs. A harſh 
word does not make her angry ; but her heart 
ſwells, and ſhe retires to diſburden it by weep- 
ing. Recalled by her father or mother, the 
comes at the inſtant, wiping her eyes, and ap- 
pearing chearful. She fuffers with patience 
any wrong done her; but is impatient to re- 
pair any wrong ſhe has done, and does it ſo 
cordially as to make it appear meritorious. 
If ſhe happens to diſoblige a companion, her 
joy and her careſſes, when reſtored to favour, 
ſhew the burden that lay on her good heart. 
The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling paſſion. 
She loves it, becauſe no other thing is fo 
lovely ; ſhe loves it, becauſe it 1s the glory of 
the female ſex : ſhe loves it as the only road 
to happineſs, miſery being the ſure attendant 
of a woman without virtue; ſhe loves it, as 
dear to her reſpectable father, and tender mo- 
ther. Theſe ſentiments inſpire her with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, that elevates her ſoul, and 
ſubdues every irregular appetite. Of the ab- 
ſent, ſhe never talks but with cireumſpection, 
of her female acquaintance eſpecially. She 


has remarked, that what readers women prone 
to 
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to detraction is talking of their own ſex; and 


that they are more equitable with reſpect to 
the men. | 
Sophia never talks of women, but to expreſs 
the good ſhe knows of them; of others the 
fays nothing. Without much knowledge of 
the world, ſhe is attentive, obliging, and grace. 
ful in all ſhe does. A good diſpoſition does 
more for her than much art does for others. 
She poſſeſſes a degree of politeneſs, which, 
void of ceremony, proceeds from a deſire to 
pleaſe, and which, conſequently, never fails 
to pleaſe, | 


NOTES HISTORICAL. 


Roaps. 


We mentioned the firſt law for mending roads, during 
the reign of Edward I. in the year of 1285. From that 
date, little relating to this ſubject is noticed, till the reign of 
Henry VIII. But the increaſe of commerce, and carriage 
of goods from the manufacturing towns to market, &c. &c. 
whereby the roads, from their more frequent uſe, and 
weight of carriages, became at laſt troubleſome and dan- 
gerous. 5 


It was now enacted, “that every pariſh ſhould annually 


elect two ſurveyors of the highways; to ſee that pariſhioners, 
according to their lands, &c. ſend horſes, men, carts, tools, 
&c. to mend the roads.“ So that this is the firſt general ſta- 
tute for this purpoſe, by the labour and expence of each 
reſpeCtive pariſh. „But the increaſe of luxury and com- 
merce introduced ſuch a number of heavy carriages, for 
the conveyance of 3 and lighter ones, for the con- 
venience and eaſe of travelling: that pariſh aid was found 
inſufficient to keep the moſt frequent roads in repair. This 
introduced toll-gates, or turnpikes; that ſomething might 
be paid towards their ſuppart, by every individual who -— 
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joyed the benefit of theſe improvements, by paſſing ever 


the roads. 
— 28 
GLass. 


A. D. 1557. This year glaſs was firſt manufactured in 
England, the finer ſort at Crutched Fryars, in London. 
Fine flint glaſs, at the Savoy-houſe in the Strand. In 1673, 


at Lambeth a manufactury of plate glaſs was eſtabliſhed, un- 


der the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham. 
CALais. 


A. D. 1558. After the Engliſh had been in poſſeſſion of 
this important port, the only remaining part of France, till 
now held by England for 211 years; it was by negligence 
of duty ſhamefully loſt ; which ſo affected queen Mary, that 
the ſaid, “ if after her death ſhe thould be opened, Calais 


© would be found at her heart.” 
LUXURY. 


Holinſhed, in a diſcourſe prefixed to his hiſtory, ſpeaking 
of the increaſe of luxury, ſays, “ Neither do I ſpeak this 
in reproach of any man, God is my judge ; but to ſhew, 
that I do rejoice rather to ſee how God has blefſed us with 
his good gifts, and to behold how that in a time wherein all 
things are grown to the-moſt exceflive prices, we yet do 
find means to obtain and atchieve ſuch furniture as hereto- 
fore was impoſſible. There are old men yet dwelling in the 


village where 1 remain, which have noted three things to 


be marvellouſly altered in England, within their found re- 
membrance. One is the multitude of chimnies lately erect- 
ed; whereas in their young days there were not above two 
or three, if ſo many, in moſt uplandiſh towns of the realm 
(the religious houſes, and manor places of their lords, al- 


ways excepted, and peradventure ſome great per — 
t 


| 
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but each made his fire againſt a reredoſs “ in the hall, where 
he dreſſed his meat and dined. I} 

« The ſecond is the great amendment of lodging; for, 
ſaid they, our fathers and we ourſelves have laid full oft 
upon ſtraw palletts covered only with a ſheet, under cover. 
lits made of dogſwaine or horharaiots(to uſe their own terms), 
and a good log under their head, inſtead of a bolſter. 

« Jf ir were fo, that the father or good man of the 
houſe had a mattraſs, or flock bed and ſheets, a ſack of 
chaff to reſt his head upon, he thought himſelf to be as 
well lodged as the lord of the town. 50 well were they 
contented, that pillows, faid they, were thought meet only 
for women in child-bed; as for ſervants, if they had any 
ſheet above them, it was well; for ſeldom had they any un- 
der their bodies to keep them for pricking ſtraws, that ran 
oft through the canvas, and their hardened hydes . 

c The third thing they tell of, Is the exchange of treene $ 
platters into pewter, and wooden ſpoons into ſilver or tin; 
for ſo common were all ſorts of treene veſſels in old times, 
that a man ſhould hardly find four pieces pewter (of 


which one was peradventure a ſalt) in a good farmer's houſe. 


zain, in times paſt, men were contented to dwell in houſes 
builded of ſallow, willow, &c.; ſo that the uſe of oak was 
in a manner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious houſes, 
princes palaces, navigation, &c. But now willow, &c. are 
rejected, and nothing but oak any where regarded ; and yet 
ſee the change, for when our houſes were builded of willow, 
then had we oaken men; but now that our houſes are come 


to be made of oak, our men are not become willow, but a 


great 


* Skreen. 

# A knot of Highlanders benighted, wrapped themſelves up 
in their plaids (not many years above fifty ago), and laid 
themſelves down on the ſnow to ſleep. A young gentleman 
making up a ball of ſnow, uſed it for a pillow; his father ſtrik- 
ing away the ball with his foot, What, Sir,” ſays he, © are 
you turning effeminate ?” Loxvy Kaiwes. 

+ The hangings of the Prince of Wales's beds are of very 
rich roſe · coloured ſattin, and the furniture of the rooms is 
the ſame colour, beautifully trimmed. His Highneſs ſleeps 
upon four mattraſſes, the upper of which is covered with 
white ſaten, the bolſter and pillows are of the ſame quality. 

London Chronicle, 1583. 
$ Wooden. | 
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great many altogether of ſtraw, which is a ſore alteration. 
In theſe, the courage of the owner was a ſufficient defence 
to keep the houſe in ſafety, but now the aſſurance of the 
timber muſt defend the men from robbing. Now have we, 
many chimnies, and yet our tenderlins complain of rheums, 
catarrhs, and poſes“; then had we none but reredoſes, and 
our heads did never ach. For as the ſmoke in thoſe days 
were ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient hardening for the timber of 
the houſe ; ſo it was reputed a far better medicine to keep 
the good man and his family from the quacks, or poſe : 
wherewith, as then, very few were acquainted. Again, 
our pewterers in time paſt employed the uſe. of pewter only 
upon difhes and pots, and few other trifles for ſervice ; 
whereas now they are grown into ſuch exquiſite cunning, 
that they can in a manner imitate by infuſion, any form or 
faſhion, of cup, diſh, falt, bowl, or goblet ; which is made 
by the goldſmiths craft, though they be ever ſo curious, and 
very artificially forged. In ſome places beyond the ſea, a 
garaiſh of good flat Engliſh pewter ] fay flat, becauſe diſhes 
and platters in my time began to be made deep, and like 
baſons, and are indeed more convenient, both for ſauce and 
keeping the meat warm) is eſteemed ſo precious, as the like 
number of veſſels that are made of fine ſilver.“ 


Holinſhed, quoted by Hume. 
—— SF >PIDL<CCE<Ceeee— 


The Reformation retarded. 


Mary reſtored the biſhops to their ſees, who had been 
deprived of them during the laſt reign; and all beneficed 
clergy that were married, or would not forſake their opi- 
nions, were deprived of their livings. The Pope's autho- 
rity was once more acknowledged in this kingdom, and the 
Maſs was commanded to be celebrated in every church. The 
number who died for religion in this reign are faid to have 
been, five biſhops, twenty-one divines, two hundred and 
threeſcore men and women. „ The common art at this 
*« time,” ſays Mr. Richard Baker, „“ for catching of Pra- 
« teſtants was the real preſence ; and this net was uſed to 


e catch lady Elizabeth: who being aſked one time _ 
| + ne - 
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« the thought of the words of Chriſt, This is my body, 
« whether ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt that was 
ec in the ſacrament. It is faid, that after fome pauling, ſhe 
« thus anſwered : 


« Chriſt was the word that ſpake it; 
« He took the bread and brake it ; 
« And what the Lord did make it ; 
« That I believe, and take it. 


« This anſwer ſerved her turn at that time to eſcape the 
« net, which by direct anſwer ſhe could not have done“ 
| Baker's Chronicle. 


— 2 — 
Literary Men. 
John Rogers, born in Lancaſhire, tranſlated the Bible 
into Engliſh, with notes. And John Hopkins, who tran- 


Mlated feveral of David's Pſalms into Engliſh metre, and 
which are uſed in ſome churches to this day. BAKER, 


= 3 4 &- 4b Wu 8 rr K. 
Character of ELIZABETH. 


ELIZABETH had a great deal of wit, and 
was naturally of a ſound and ſolid judgement. 
This was viſible by her whole management, 
from one end of her reign to the other. No- 
thing ſhews her capacity more, than her ad- 
dreſs in ſurmounting all the difficulties and 
troubles created by her enemies, efpecially 
when it is conſidered who theſe enemies were; 
perſons the moſt powerful, the moſt _ 
the 
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the moſt ſubtile, and the leaſt ſcrupulous i in 
Europe. The following are maxims which 
ſhe laid down for the rule and meaſures of her 
whole conduct, and from which ſhe never 
ſwerved: © To make herſelf beloved by her 
« people : To be frugal in her treaſure : To 
« keep up diſſention amongſt her neigh- 
„“ bours.” 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities con- 
ſiſted wholly in overſtrained diſſimulation, and 
a profound hypocriſy. In a Word, they ſay 


ſhe was a perfect comedian. For my part, I 


don't deny that ſhe made great uſe of diſſimu- 
lation, as well with regard to the courts of 
France and Spain, as to the queen of Scotland 
and the Scots. I am alſo perſuaded that, being 
as much concerned to gain the love and eſteem 
of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak fre- 
quently, and with exaggeration, of her tender 
affection for them. And that ſhe had a mind 
to make it believed that ſhe did ſome things 
from an exceſſive love to her people, which ſhe 
was led to more by her own intereſt. 

Avarice is another failing which her own 
friends reproach her with. I will not deny 
that ſhe was too parſimonious, and upon ſome 
occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to the maxims ſhe 
had laid down, not to be at any expence but 
what was abſolutely neceſſary. However in ge- 
neral I maintain, that if her circumflances did 
not require her to be covetous, at leaſt they re- 
quited that ſhe ſhould not part with her money 
but with great caution, both in order to pre- 


ſerve the affection of her people, and to keep 
3 herſelf 


| 
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| herſelf always in a condition to withſtand her 
enemies. | | 
She is accuſed alfo of not being fo chaſte, 
as ſhe affected to appear. Nay, ſome pretend 
that there are now in England, the deſcen- 
dants of a daughter ſhe had by the Earl of 
Leiceſter ; but as hitherto nobody has under- 
taken to produce any proofs of this accuſation, 
one may ſafely reckon it among the ſlanders 
which they endeavoured to ſtain her reputa- 
tion with, both in her life-time and after her 
deceaſe. | 
It is not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning the 
death of the queen of Scots. Here it muſt be 
owned ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, and it 
may be her own conſcience, to her ſafety. If 
Mary was guilty of the murder of her huſband, 
as there is ground to believe, it was not Eliz- 
abeth's buſineſs to puniſh her for it. And 
truly it was not for that ſhe took away her life; 
but ſhe made uſe. of that pretence to detain 
her in priſon, under the deceitful colour of 
making her innocence appear. On this occa- 
ſion her diſſimulation was blame-worthy. This 
firſt picce of 1njuſtice, drew her in afterwards 
to uſe a world of artful devices to get a pre- 
tence to render Mary's impriſonment perpe- 
tual. From hence aroſe in the end the neceſ- 
fity of putting her to death on the ſcaffold. 
This doubtleſs is Elizabeth's great blemiſh, 
which manifeſtly proves to what degree ſhe 
carried the fear of loſing a crown. This con- 
tinual fear and uneaſineſs ſhe was under on 


that account, is what characteriſes her reign, 
becauſe 
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becauſe it was the main ſpring of almoſt all 
her actions. The beſt thing that can be ſaid 
in Elizabeth's behalf, is that the queen of 
Scots and her friends had brought matters to 
ſuch a paſs, that one of the two queens muſt 
periſh, and it was natural that the weakeſt ſhould 
fall. I don't believe any body ever queſtioned 
her being a true Proteſtant. But as it was 
her intereſt to be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion 
to doubt whether the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her 
religion, was the effect of her perſuaſion or 
policy. All that can be ſaid 1s, that ſhe hap- 
pened ſometimes to prefer her temporal con- 
cerns, before thoſe of religion. To ſum up 
in two words what may ſerve to form Eliz- 
abeth's charaQer, I ſhall add ſhe was a good 


and illuſtrious queen, with many virtues and 


noble qualities, and few faults. But what 
ought above all things to make her memo 
precious is, that ſhe cauſed the Engliſh to en- 
Joy a ſtate of felicity unknown to their anceſ- 
tors, under moſt part of the kings, her prede- 
ceſſors. 
Died March 24, 1603, aged 70, having 
reigned 44 years, 4 months, and 8 days. 
| | RAPIN. 
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Another Character of ELIZABETH. 


THERE are few great perſonages in hiftory 


who have been more expoſed to the calumny 


of enemies, and the adulation of friends, than 
queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 1s ſcarce any 
whote reputation has been more certainly de- 
termined, by the unanimous conſent of poſte- 
rity. The unuſual length of her adminiſtra- 
tion, and the ſtrong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices; and 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers ſomewhat their 
panegyricks, haye at laſt, in ſpite of political 
factions, and, what is more, of religious ani- 
moſities, produced an uniform judgment with 
regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
ſtancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, and 
vigilance, are allowed to merit the higheſt 
praiſe, and appear not to have been ſurpaſſed 
by. any perſon who ever filled a throne. A 
conduct leſs vigorous, leſs imperious ; more 
fincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requiſite to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind, ſhe controuled all 
her more active and ſtronger qualities, and 
prevented them from running into exceſs. Her 
heroiſm was exempt from all temerity, her fru- 
gality from avarice, her friendſhip from parti- 
ality, her active ſpirit from turbulency And a 


vain ambition. She guarded not herſelf with 
| equal 
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equal care, or equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmi- 
ties; the rivalfhip of beauty, the deſire of ad- 
miration, the jealouſy of love, and the ſallies 
of anger. | 

Her ſingular talents for government were 
founded equally on her temper and on her ca- 
pacity: Endowed with a great command of 
herſelf, ſhe obtained an uncontrouled aſcend- 


ant over her people; and while ſhe merited all 


their eſteem by. her real virtues, ſhe alſo en- 
gaged their affection by her pretended ones. 
Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumſtances; and 
none ever conducted the government with ſuch 
uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though unac- 
quainted with the practice of toleration, the 
true ſecret for managing religious factions, ſhe 
preſerved her people, by her ſuperior prudence, 


from thoſe confuſions in which theological 


controverſy had involved all the neighbouring 
nations: and though her enemies were the 
moſt powertul princes in Europe, the moſt ac- 
tive, the moſt enterprizing, the leaft ſcrupu- 
lous, ſhe was able by her vigour to make de 
Impreſſions on their fate; her own De 
mean while untouched and unimpaired. 

The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who 
flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of 
her ſucceſs; but inſtead of leſſening the ap- 
plauſe due to her, they make great addition to 
it. They owed all of them their advancement 
to her choice, they were ſupported by her con- 


ſtancy; and with all their ability they were 
never 
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never able to acquire any undue aſcendant over 
her. In her family, in her court, in her king- 
dom, ſhe remained equally miſtreſs. The 
force of the tender paſſions was great over her, 
but the force of her mind was ſtill ſuperior ; 
and the combat which her victory viſibly coſt 
her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of her 
reſolution, and the loftineſs of her ambitious 
ſentiments. "471 iy 
The fame of this princeſs, though it has 
ſurmounted the prejudices both of faction and 
bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed to another preju- 
dice which is more durable, becauſe more na- 
tural, and which, according to the different 
views in which we ſurvey her, is capable either 
of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing 
the luſtre of her character. This prejudice is 
founded in conſideration of her ſex. When 
we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her 
great qualities and extenſive capacity ; but we 
are apt alſo to require ſome more ſoftneſs of 
diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of temper, 
ſome of thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which 
her ſex is diſtinguiſhed, But the true method 
of eſtimating her merit is, to lay aſide all thoſe 
conſiderations, and conſider her merely as a 
rational being, placed 1n authority, and en- 
truſted with the government of mankind. We 
may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to 
her as a wife, or a miſtreſs; but her qualities 
as a ſovereign, though with ſome conſiderable 
ex- 
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exceptions, are the object of undiſputed ap- 
plauſe and approbation. 


1 
6 
thus left unſi niſted by HUME. 


Another Character of ELIZABETH. 


ELIZABETH, in her perſon, was maſculine, 
tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong limbed, with an high 
round forehead, brown eyes, fair complexion, 
fine white teeth, and yellow hair; ſhe danced 
with great agility ; her voice was ſtrong and 
ſhrill; ſhe underſtood muſic, and played upon 
ſeveral inſtruments. She poſſeſſed an excel- 
lent memory, and underſtood the dead and 
living languages, and made good proficiency 
in the ſciences, and was well read in hiſtory. 
Her converſation was ſprightly and agreeable, 
her judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion acute, 
her application indefatigable, and her courage 
invincible. She was the great bulwark of the 
Proteſtant religion; ſhe was highly commen- 
dable for her general regard to the impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice; and even for her 
rigid ceconomy, which ſaved the public money, 
and evinced that love for her people which the 
ſo warmly profeſſed. Yet ſhe deviated from 
juſtice in ſome inſtances when her intereſt and 
paſſions were concerned; and, notwithſtand- 
ing all her great qualities, we cannot deny ſhe 

Was 
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was vain, proud, imperious, and in ſome caſes 
cruel : her predominant paſſion was jealouſy 
and avarice; though ſhe was alſo ſubject to 
ſuch violent guſts of anger as overwhelmed all 
regard to the dignity of her ſtation, and even 
hurried her beyond the common bounds of de- 
cency. She was wiſe and ſtcady in her prin— 
ciples of government, and above ail princes 


fortunate in a miniſtry. 
5 SMOLLETT. 
me eee. 


Obſervations on the Character of 
g ELIZABETH. . | 


HISTORI ANS have entered minutely into 
the charaQer of this princeſs, as her reign was 
long and glorious; and cauſed her ſubjeQs to 
enjoy a ſtate of felicity, unknown to their an- 
ceſtors. Elizabeth, it muſt be allowed, aſ- 
cended the throne under auſpicious circum- 
ſtances; ſucceeding. a predeceſſor, who, from 
her cruclties, left unfavourable impreſſions 
upon the minds of her people; therefore 
moderate abilities, if not totally miſappliec, 
would have obtained a favourable interpreta- 
tion from ſuch ſubjects. But the good quali- 
ties of Elizabeth are ſo many, and brilliant, 
that to view them diſtinaly, we ſhall collect 
them together, from each of the above quoted 
hiſtorians.—“ Elizabeth had a great deal of 
« wit, and of a ſound ſolid judgment. A 
ho good and illuſtrious queen, with many vir- 
« tues, 
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8 tues, and noble qualities, and few faults.“ 
y (Rapio. ) © Her vigour, her conſtancy, her 
0 * magnanimity, her penetration, and vigi- 
I! % lance, are allowed to merit the higheſt 
n ** praiſes, and appear not to be ſurpaſſed by 
— « any one perſon who ever filled a throne. 
— * Her heroiſm was exempt from all temerity, 
's eher frugality from avarice, her friendſhip 
* from partiality, her active fpirit from tur- 
; e bulency, and a vain ambition. Her ſingu- 


* lar talents for government were equally 
„founded on her temper, and her capacity. 
e Endowed with great command over herſelf, 
* ſhe obtained an uncontrouled afcendant over 
* her people; and while ſhe merited all their 
* eſteem by real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their 
* affection by pretended ones. The force of 
** the tender paſſions was great over her, but 
e the force of her mind was ſtill ſuperior, and 
te the combat which her victory viſibly coſt 
her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of 
her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her am- 
6e bitious ſentiments.” (Hume.) 

« She danced with great agility; ſhe under- 
* ſtood muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtru- 
ments. She poſſeſſed an excellent memory, 
- * and underſtood the dead and living languages. 
* Her converſation was ſprightly and agree- 
te able, her judgment ſolid, her apprehenſion 
* acute, her application indefatigable, and 
courage invincible.” (Smollett.) | 

It is with regret we turn to the reverſe of 
this picture, ſince we find ſuch excellent qua- 
lities ſhaded by too many imperfedions. But 
N | to 
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to have a clear diſcernment of ſo celebrated a E 
character, we muſt alſo view, however diſa- f. 
grecable the taſk, this Princeſs's weakneſſes. 0 
« Her enemies pretend her abilities conſiſted n 
« wholly in overſtraining diſſimulation, and a p 


* profound hypocriſy. Avarice is another 60 


* failing, which her own friends reproach her ſ 
« with—Condemning to death the Queen of b 
cc Scots, ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, and it F 
* may be her own conſcience to her ſafety.” N 

(Ropin.) 2 


„When we contemplate her as a woman, t 

cc we are apt to be ſtruck with the higheſt ad- c 
* miration of her great qualities, and extenſive e 

& capacity; but we are apt alſo to require ſome ] 
«© more ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater le- f 
«© nity of temper, ſome of thoſe amiable weak- t 

| 

; 

| 

| 


6 neſſes by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. She 
« guarded not herſelf from the rivalſhip of 
© beauty, the deſire of admiration, the Jea- 
& louſy of love, and the ſallies of anger. 
| (Hume.) 
« She deviated from juſtice in ſome in- 
ce ſtances, when her intereſt and paſſions were 
* concerned —And we cannot deny ſhe was 
« yain, proud, imperious, and in fome caſes 
þ e crucl; her predominant paſſions were jealou- 
| « ſy and avarice; though ſhe was ſubject alſo 


1 4 ſuch violent guſts of anger, as over- 
c 


1 
,' 
5 
1 
I 
4 
: 
: 


- 


whelmed all regard to the dignity of her 
ſtation, and even hurried her beyond the 
“ bounds of common decency.” (Smollett.) 

In comparing the Characters of theſe two 
ſiſter princeſſes with that of their royal father 
Henry 


Cc 


* 


EN HERTST on 


Henry VIII. we perceive ſtriking features of a 
family likeneſs in the behaviour and conduct 
of each. A maſculine ſpirit prevailed over the 
minds of both the royal ſiſters, ſo as to over- 
power thoſe ſofter tints, © thoſe amiable weak- 
ee neſſes, which are ſo becoming the ſex. The 
ſingular capacity for government which Eliza- 
beth exhibited is perfectly conſiſtent with the 
peculiar talents of Henry VIII. both of whom, 
notwithſtanding © their ſevere exactions from 
e the people,” till preſerved the good-will of 
their ſubjects. Hume accounts for this extra- 
ordinary talent in Elizabeth. © Endowed 
“ (ſays he) with great command over herſelf, 
e ſhe attained an uncontrouled command over 
e her people.” From whence we may obſerve, 
that to be able to govern others, we ſhould 
firſt learn to command aurfelves. In other 
words, to obtain ſome good, we muſt offer 
ſome ſacrifice. To exemplify this under one 
of our moſt common actions, which, by the 
frequency of its uſe, is probably the leſs no- 
ticed. © ADDRESS,“ which is a mode of 
lowering our perſons to ſhew humility and re- 
ſpe. Hence the Bow and the Curteſy ; to 
perform which gracefully, and to have its pro- 
per effect, maſters in this ſcience are appro- 
priated to the Conge of the different ſexcs, in 
order to render theſe devoirs more gracefully 
and eaſy when practiſed. Nor is lowering our 
perſon a mode of modern refinement ; the 
practice has been the ſame, as far as we know, 
in every age and in every country, though the 
mode may have varied. 

Uncovering 
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| Uncovering the head, and lowering the per- 
ſon, by taking off the hat and bending, 1s prac- 
tiſed by gentlemen in our days. In ancient 
times, uncovering the feet by taking off the 
ſhoes, conveyed the ſame ſentiment of reſpe&t 
and reverence—* Take oft thy ſhoes, for the 
place whereon thou ſtandeſt is holy ground.” 

By DRESs we mean to excite admiration ; 
and as a different ſentiment is intended, we 
take a different method; for by the ornamental 
parts of dreſs, the bulk is greatly increaſed, 
both in circumference and altitude. Hence 
ſhoes conſtructed upon pillars to add to the 
height, with voluminous curls of artificial hair 
upon the head-dreſs; and whalebone circles to 
{well out the drapery. 

Elizabeth knew the full force and influence 
both of Dre/s and Addreſs : of the latter it is 
ſaid, that Nothing ſhews her capacity more 
« than her addreſs, in ſurmounting all the dif- 
e ficultics and troubles created by her ene- 
6 


Of her profuſion in DrEess, the following 


are the remarks of Hume. © As no woman 


% was ever more conceited of her beauty, 0 


& more deſirous of making impreſſion on the 


“ hearts of beholders; no one ever went to 
« greater extravagance of apparel, or ſtudied 
* more the variety and richneſs of her dreſſes. 
« She appeared almoſt every day in a different 
© habit; and tried all the ſeveral modes by 
& which ſhe hoped to render herſelf agreeable. 
“ She was ſo fond of her cloaths, that ſhe 


* never could part with any of them; and at 
« her 
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« her death ſhe had in her wardrobe all the 
« different habits, to the number of three 
« thouſand, which ſhe had ever worn in her 
« life-time.” 

On the ſubje of Dre/s, ſome little has been 
ſaid upon a former occaſion, A ſuitable Ad- 
dreſs is no trifling accompliſhment ; it gives a 
brilliancy and lultte to the more ſubſtantial ac- 
quirements of knowledge; in other words, it 
is the laſt poliſhing ſtroke of education. But 
ſo much has been elegantly written on this 
topic by a late noble writer, a work that has 
been in the hands of almoſt every reader, that 
it would be as pre ſumptuous as unneceſſary for 
us to add any remarks upon this particular ſub- 


ject. 
NOTES HISTORICAL. 


Silk Stockings. 


A. D. 1561. Dr. Howel, in his Hiſtory of the World, 
ſays, ©« that Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of her 
« reipn, was preſented with a pair of black filk knit ſtock- 


« ings, by her ſilkwoman, Mrs. Montague, and thence- 


« forth ſhe never wore cloth-hoſe any more.” The inven- 
tion of knitting originally came from Spain, according to 
the opinion of ſome. It is related by others, that one 
William Rider, an apprentice on London Bridge, ſecing at 
the houſe of an Italian Merchant a pair of knit worſted 


ſtockings from Mantua, ingeniouſly wrought a pair like 


them, which he preſented to William Eari of Pembroke, 


and theſe were the firſt pair worn in England. But this 
account is doubted by many.—lIt has been faid, that Ed- 


ward VI. was preſented with a pair of Spaniſh filk ſtock- 


ings 
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* 


ings by Sir Thomas Greſham, and the preſent was then 
much noticed. | 


— ff 


Exportation of Grain. 


Licence being granted for exportation of Grain, Camden 
relates, that huſbandmen applied to the cultivation of land 
more diligently than formerly; and from this encourage- 
ment broke up grounds, which had lain untilled from time 


immemorial. 
— 2. t<4ee— 
Negro Trade. 


A. D. 1562. Mr. John Hawkins fitted out three ſhips 
(by ſubſcription) for the coaſt of Guinea, and took in Ne- 
groes, and carried them to Hiſpaniola, and ſold them for 
Slaves, in return for hides, ſugar, ginger, and pearls, mak- 
ing a profitable voyage. 

This ſeems to have been the firſt attempt from England in 


this traffic. 
3 - | 
KNnN1VvEs. 


A. D. 1563. Knives were firſt made in this kingdom 
this year, by Thomas Matthews on Fleet Bridge, London. 


— „ 
PoTATOES. 


A. D. 1565. Potatoes were firſt imported into Europe 
this year, by Hawkins from Santa-fe, in Spaniſh America- 
They were planted for the firſt time in Ireland, by the great 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had an eſtate in that kingdom- 
The natural hiſtory of the potatoe was ſo little underſtood, 
that a total ignorance which part of the plant was the pro- 


per food, had nearly ruined any further attention towards 
its 
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its cultivation. For perceiving green apples appear upon 
the ſtems, theſe were imagined to be the fruit ; but upon 


being boiled and finding them unpalatable, or rather 
nauſeous, Raleigh was diſguſted with his 3 nor 


thought any more of cultivating potatoes. 
Accident however diſcovered the real fruit, owing to the 


ground being turned over through neceſſity that very ſeaſon, 
and to his ſurpriſe a plentiful crop was found under ground, 
which being boiled were found nouriſhing to the ſtomach, 

and grateful to the taſte. The utility of this plant being 
ſoon known, rendered the cultivation of it pretty univerſal 
through Ireland, and in due time found its way to this 
kingdom by accident, where it was firſt planted upon the 
Weſtern coaſt, owing as it is reported to a veſſel being ſhip- 
wrecked, which contained ſome potatoes, at a village named 
Formby, in Lancaſhire ; a place till famed for this excellent 
vegetable. They are now grown though but lately (the cul- 
tivation being progreflive from the Welt import,) in every 
part of the kingdom. 


Dr 
Book- keeping. 


A. D. 1569. This year was publiſhed the firſt work on 
the art of Merchants Accounts, by double entry; printed 
at London, folio ſize, in a black letter, author James Peele. 
The ſtyle is now obſolete; e. g. On the left-hand page of 
the ledger, making inſtead of A. Debtor, it is A. oweth; 
and on the right page, or Creditor's ſide, A is due to have. 


— f SICEC<eeere<— 
Crown Revenue. 
The yearly revenue of the crown (beſides the wards and 
dutchy of Lancaſter), by which is meant, the —_— s an- 
nual income from her manors, lands, cuſtoms, eſcheats, 


(there being no taxes in time of peace,) was 188, 197. 4. 
The expenditure 110, 612“. 135. 


WATCHES. 
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WaTcCcuts. 


: A. D. 1577. It is generally believed, that about this pe- 
riod pocket watches were firſt brought into England from 
Germany. | 


— . . 


CI Rcuu NAVIGATION. 


A. D. 1580. Sir Francis Drake returned this year from 

his voyage round the globe. This was the ſecond circum- 

navigation. Drake ſet fail in the year 157), with five ſhips 
and 164 men; but returned with only one ſhip. 


- — 


Coacnes. 


This year the uſe of Coaches is ſaid to have been intro- 
duced into England by Fitz Allen, Earl of Arundel. 


Trcuo BrAHE. 


At this time flouriſhed the famous Daniſh aſtronomer 
Tycho Brahe, who made ſome aſtronomical improvements 
beneficial to navigation, and conſequently to the extenſion 
of commerce. 


SpanISH ARMADA. 


A. D. 1588. This year is famous for the attempt of Spain 
invading England, by the greateſt fleet ever then ſeen upon 
the ocean. So great were the expectations of the Spaniſh 
nation from this great armament, that they arrogantly gave 
it the name of the Invincible Armada. This fleet conſiſted 
of one hundred and thirty ſhips, nineteen thouſand two 
hundred and ninety ſoldiers, eight thoufand three yy" 
| an 
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and fifty ſailors, and two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty 
pieces of cannon. All this boaſted expedition however 
came to nothing; but only diſgrace to the planners and 
adventurers : the Spaniards enduring all kinds of miſery, 
loſing all their beſt ſhips, and more than thirteen thouſand 
ſouls periſhed ; whilſt the Engliſh in the fight did not loſe 
any conſiderable ſhip, or above one hundred men. 

Fire-ſhips were firſt uſed on this remarkable occaſion, 
which cauſed terrible havock amongſt the enemy's fleet; ex- 
tolled as this event has been, both then and by later writers; 
and which proves how great and vigorous the exertions of 
the Engliſh have been upon emergencies. The following 
may with propriety be added, as it proves that the extend- 
ed commerce, increaſed population, and wealth of a ſingle 
county, is at this period equal to the united force of the 
whole kingdom in the time of Elizabeth. For the traders 
of Liverpool alone, between the 26th of Auguſt 1778, and 
:7th of April 1579, fitted out one hundred and twenty pri- 
vateers, armed each with ten to thirty guns, but moſtly 
with fourteen to twenty; from an accurate liſt of which it 
appears, that theſe privateers meaſured 30,787 tons, carry- 
ing 1986 guns, and 8754 men. 

The fleet ſent againſt the Armada, meaſured 31,38 
tons, and was navigated by 15,092 ſeamen. From the ef- 
forts of a ſingle town we may then infer, that their private 
ſhips of war formed a greater force during a war with the 
colonies, than the whole nation, with all its unanimity and 
zeal, was able to equip ynder the potent government of 


Elizabeth. 
STOCKING FRAME. 


A. D. 1589. William Lee, M. A. of St. John's College 
Cambridge, invented an engine or ſteel loom, called the 
ſtocking frame, for knitting or weaving ſtockings. This 
was but twenty-eight years after we had learned from Spain 
the method of knitting them by wires or needles. This 
excellent and curious invention has proved a conſiderable 
advantage to this kingdom. 
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TELESCOPES, 


About this date the Teleſcope was inyented. This moſt 
uſeful diſcovery was, like many others, by mere chance, 
The common account is, that two children of one Janſon, 
a {peCtacle-maker at Middleburgh in Zealand, being at play 
in their father's ſhop, and looking through two pieces of 
glaſs between their fingers, which were at ſome ſmall diſ- 
tance from each other, the vane of the church ſteeple ap- 

red larger and nearer. This they inſtantly told their 
father, who tried the ſame experiment, and finding it to 
ſacceed, ſet himſelf to work to fix the glaſſes more com- 
pletely in a brazen cylinder, and fo as they might be placed 
nearer or farther at pleaſure. Janfon himſelf improved upon 
this diſcovery, and had the honour of preſenting one (twelve 
inches in length) to Prince Maurice, and another to the Arch- 
duke Albert. Galileo, Aſtronomer to the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, made ſtill further i improvements, ſo much, as even to 
gain to himſelf the honour of the invention, as "this inſtru- 
ment for ſome time went by the name of Galileo's tube. 
Our great countryman, Sir Iſaac Newton, was the inventor 
of reflecting teleſcopes ; conſiſting of ſpecula, or mirrors, 
inſtead of lenſes, which have been ſince improved, and are 
more exact and uſeful than refractors. The microſcope was 
diſcovered in the year 1621, which is ſid to have happened 
both in Naples and Holland at the ſame time. By the for- 
mer of theſe inſtruments, the art of Navigation has been 
much improved, conſequently commerce extended. And 
to the latter we are indebted for many curious and wonder- 
ful difcoveries in the arcana of Nature. (et 


— 
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Length of a Statute Mile. 


A. D. 1588. It was enacted, © That the length of the 
ſtatute mile in future ſhould be, eight furlongs, each fur- 
long containing forty poles, or perches, and each pole to 
contain en feet and an half; or, 1760 yards i in length.” 
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Prices of Grain limited for Exportation. 


A. D. 1593. It was enacted, „That when wheat ſhall 
not exceed the price of 20s. per quarter, peas and beans 
13s. 4d. per quarter, barley and malt 12s. per quarter, 
then they may be exported in Engliſh ſhips, paying cuſtom ; 
wheat 28. and the other grain 18. 4d. per quarter.” Thoſe 
prices were doubtleſs judged moderate; ſo that we may con- 
_ that living was at leaſt twice as cheap then, as at pre- 
ent. 


— 


Salary of an Engliſh Envoy to Holland. 


A. D. 1594. The Queen's allowance to Thomas Bod- 
leigh, Eſq. her miniſter on ſpecial affairs to the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, was forty ſhillings per day, 
beſides the expence of his going thither and returning. 


Salary of the Keeper of the Royal Library at Weſtminſter. 


In the ſame year the Queen, in a grant of the office of 
keeper of the royal library at Weſtminſter, fixes the ſalary 
at 131. 6s. 8d. per annum. 


DDD D 
Drake and bbs 


A. D. 1695. This year died on their paſſige homeward, 
where they had been ſent upon an unſucceſsful expedition, 
the two great and celebrated naval commanders, Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Hawkins, who were buried in their ele- 
ment — the ſea. 


. ⏑]⁰!ͤ 
Coin. 


A. D. 1600. Dr. Davenant affirms, that the gold and 
ſilver coin at this time in England did not exceed four mil- 
1 2 lions; 
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lions; which, ſays he, “ were the tools we had to work 
with, when we firſt began to make a figure in the commer. 
cial world, which was near that period of time.” 


—— 2 — 
Eaſt India Company. 


The very laſt day of the XVIth Century gave birth and 
form to the preſent Eaſt India Company. A charter being 
granted Dec. 31, 1600, to George Earl of Cumberland, and 
215 knights, aldermen, and merchants, to be one body 
politic and corporate, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir 'Thomas Smith was to be the firſt governor. The 
Queen granted to the Company an exemption from paying 
any cuſtoms for the firſt four voyages. And for cuſtoms 
which were afterwards payable for merchandize from* India, 
the company ſhall be allowed to give their bonds, payable 
one half in ſix months, and the other half in ſix months 
after. The members of this company immediately raiſed the 
ſum of £72,000 ; though not in one joint ſtock, or capital, 
as at preſent. The original ſhares ſubſcribed” were L 50. 


each. The firſt fleet was ſent out the following year, con- 


fiſting of five ſhips, Captain James Lancaſter commander 
in chief; which returned, after a proſperous voyage, in 
wks being abſent two years and ſeven months. 

This company, through many viciſſitudes, exiſted till 
1708; when it was abſorbed by the preſent United Com- 
muy of Merchants 2 to the Eaſt Indies. 


. 
Seventeenth Century. 


This Century, from its commencement, approaches to 
the reſemblance of modern times. The arts of navigation, 
mathematics, manufactories, mechanics, agriculture, and 


architecture, were wonderfully improved. Almoſt the ſe- 


veral great companies were 'eſtabliſhed as at preſent. The 
importance of the low intereſt of money, and the true in- 
trinſic value of coin, was better underſtood. Many new 


— were brought to — and naturalized here: 
Mone? 


, oo 


Po 
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Money banking takes its original eſtabliſhment, and increaſe 
in England. Ruſſia's great monarch, Peter I *. makes vaſt 


improvements in his extenſive empire. 
Miſcellanies. 


Before his days, the Ruſſians were ignorant, barbarous, 
mean, and entertained a ſovereign contempt for all the im- 
provements of the human mind; they had no conveniencies 
for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, and no places of 
public diverſion. But Peter, with an intereſt to civilize his ſub- 
jects, introduced arts and ſciences, cauled ſeveral foreign books 
to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian language, founded colleges, 
&c, &. But perhaps the greateſt of all his atchievements was 
the rapidity with which he raiſed a fleet—and which aimoſt ex- 
ceeds our belief—it being firſt noted that, before his days, the 
Ruſſians had not a ſhip upon their coats, The hiſtory of a 
_ which gave. riſe to that fleet, is thus related ,by Mr. 
-OXC. | Ws 

„Within the fortreſs of Peterſburgh is a four-oared boat, 
which is ſecured with great veneration in a brick building con- 
ſtructed for that purpoſe, and preſerved as a memorial to fu- 
ture ages of its being the origin of the Ruſſian fleet. Peter 
I. uied to call it the Little Grandfire, and in the latter part of 
his reign * ordered it to be tranſported to Peterſburgh. It was 
conducted in ſolemn proceſſion, in order to excite the admira- 
tion of the people, and held up that they might compare in 
what condition he had found the Marine, and to what perfec- 
tion he had brought it.“ This boat, which Peter about the 
year 1691 accidentally ſaw at a village near Moſcow, had been 
built in a preceding reign. His firſt enquiry after viewing the 
boat was, why it was built in a different manner from all 
thoſe he had hitherto obſerved ?” and upon his being informed 
that it was contrived ſo as to go againſt the wind, he ordered it 
to be repaired and fitted with rigging, and to be launched 
upon the Yauſa. Brandt + (the perſon who had built and re- 
paired it) failed in it, to the attoniſhment of the Czar, who 
ſoon after embarked in it himſelf, and learned the management 
of the veſſel. After this he made ſeveral excurſions upon dif- 
ferent lakes, and ordered ſeveral other boats to be built; till 
at laſt, the limits of a lake being too confined for his riſing 
ideas, he went to Archangel, and embarked upon the White 
Sea. Theſe little adventures,” continues Mr. Coxe, “which 
ſeemed nothing more than mere youthful amuſements, were 
however productive of the moſt glorious event which dittin- 


guiſhed the reign of Peter. When the Czar, in his W 
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Miſcellanies. 


An act was made in the firſt year of the reign of Eliza. 
beth, ** That every perſon ſhould go to divine ſervice upon 
Sundays and holidays, or elſe pay twelve-pence to the poor.” 
A ſumptuary law was paſſed during this reign, to prevent ex- 
ceſs in apparel: the length of the {word was limited to 
three feet, and daggers to twelve inches beſides the hilts. 
This princeſs even ſent officers about to break every man's 
{word, and to clip every man's ruff which was beyond a cer. 
tain length. 

N. B. The ſword-bearers were either very ſubmiſſive to 
her majeſty's will and pleaſuxe—or the officers muſt have 
been very valiant men, 

John Stowe, the hiſtorian, mentions, that when a boy, 
he uſed to fetch milk from near the Minories, and paid a 
halfpenny for three ale-pints in the ſummer, which was re- 
duced to two half-pints in the winter ſeaſon. 

The Lord Lieutenants were firſt appointed to the coun- 
ties in this reign. Magnificence and hoſpitality was fre- 


- quently diſplayed by the nobility ; which the Queen en- 


couraged 


of 1695 againſt the Turks, beſieged Azof, he found it impoſ- 

ſible to take the town without blocking up the harbour ; and as 
he did not at that time poſſeſs one ſhip, he was compelled to 
raiſe the ſiege. However, in jeſs than a year he renewed the 
ſiege of Azot, and brought beſore it, to the infinite ſurprize of 
the Turks, two men of war, 23 gallies, 2 galleots, and 4 fire- 
thips. With this little ſquadron, which failed down the Don, 
he blockaded the harbour, gained a naval victory over the 

Turkiſh gallies, and took Azof.—In ſhort, the Ruſſian navy in 
inc harbours of the Kuxine Sea, conſtrued and upon the 
ſtocks, is deſcribed, only 3 years after the firſt preparations, as 
conſiſting of .9 ſhips of 60 guns, ten of 50, ten of 48, two of 
42, foren of 34, two of 32, three of 30, one of 26, one of 
24, four of 18, three of 14, and four of 8 guns; beſides 18 
triremers, 100 brigantines, and 300 boats in the Dnieper. 
This is tcarcely paralleled by the naval exertions oi the Ro- 
mans in the firſt Punic war.” 

It may by ſome be thought, that the above account is foreign 
to our ſubject. But the fact is curious, and it ſhould be had in 
remembrance; that in this little work we are not writing a hil- 
tory, but endeavouring to excite the riſing generation to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory. 
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couraged by the frequent viſits ſhe paid her nobility, and 
the magnificent feaſts ſhe received from them. 'The Earl 
of Leiceſter gave her an entertainment at Kenilworth Caſtle, 
which was extraordinary for expence and magnificence. 
Among other particulars we are told, that three hundred 
and ſixty-five hogſheads of beer were drank at it. 

The tradition of this grand feſtivity {till lives in the coun- 
try, and we have hardly any thing equal to it on record. 

The following is an account of it, by one Lancham, a 
perſon then in office about the court, and prelent at th 
time. , 

« On the 19th of July 1575, in the evening, the Queen 
approaching the firſt gate of the caſtle, th: porter, a man 
tall of perſon, and ſtern of countenance, with a club and 
keys, accoſted her majeſty in a rough ſpeech, full of paſſion, 
in metre, aptly made for that purpoſe; and demanded the 
cauſe of all this din and noiſe, and riding about within the 
charge of his office ? But upon ſeeing the Queen, as if he 
had been ſtruck inſtantaneouſly, and pierced at the fight of 
a perſonage, fo evidently expreſſing heroical ſovereignty, he 
falls down on his knees, humbly prays pardon for his igno- 


' rance, yields up his club and keys, and proclaims open gates 


and free paſſage to all. | 

« Immediately the trumpeters who ſtood upon the wall, 
being fix in number, each one eight foot high, with their 
ſilvery trumpets of five feet long, ſounded up a tune of 


welcome. 
« Theſe harmonious blaſters maintained their delectable 


muſic, while the Queen rode through the Tilt-yard to the 
grand entrance of the caſtle, which was waſhed by a lake. 

« Here as ſhe paſſed, a moveable iſland approached, in 
which fat inthroned the Lady of the lake, who accofted her 
majeſty in well-penned metre, with an account of the anti- 
quity of the caſtle, and of her own ſovereignty over thoſe 
waters, ſince the days of king Arthur : but that, hearing 
her majeſty was paſling that way, ſhe came in humble wiſe 
to offer up the ſame, and all her power into her majeſty's 
hand. 

« This pageant was cloſed with a delectable harmony of 
hautboys, ſhalms, cornets, and ſuch other loud mufic, 
which held on while her majeſty pleaſantly ſo paſſed into the 
caſtle-gate. 


« Here 


| 
| 
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« Here ſhe was preſently preſented with a new ſcene. 
Several of the Heathen Gods had brought their gifts before 
her, which were piled up, or hung in elegant order, on 
both ſides of the entrance; wild fowl, and dead game, from 
Silvanus god of the woods : baſkets of fruit from Pomona : 


ſheaves of various kinds of corn from Ceres : a pyramid 


adorned with cluſters of grapes, gracified with their vine 
leaves from Bacchus, and ornamented at the bottom with 
elegant vaſes and goblets : fiſh of all forts diſpoſed in baſ- 
kets, were preſented by Neptune: arms, by Mars, and mu- 
tical inſtruments by Apollo. An inſcription over the gate 
explained the whole. | 

« Her majeſty having gracioully accepted theſe gifts, was 
received into the gates with a concert of flutes, and other 
ſoft muſic, and alighted from her palfry (which ſhe always 
rode ſingly): ſhe was conveyed into her chamber; and her 
arrival was announced through the country by a peal of can- 
non from the ramparts, and a diſplay of fire-works at night. 

« Here the Queen was entertained nineteen days; and it 
is recorded, that the entertainment coſt the Earl a thouſand 
pounds a day; each of which was diverſified with maſks, 
interludes, bunting, muſic, and a variety of other amuſe- 
ments. The Queen's genius ſeems to have been greatly 
conſulted in the pomp and ſolemnity of the whole. Per- 
haps it was conſulted, when the claffical purity of theſe 
amuſements relaxed, and gave way (as we find ſomerimes it 
did,) to boxing, bear-baitihg, and the buffooning of the 
times. | 

« Among other compliments paid to the Queen in this 
gallant feſtival, the great clock which was fixed in Cæſar's 


tower, was ſtopped during her majeſty's continuance in the 


caſtle; that while the country enjoyed that bleſſing, time 
might ſtand ſtill.” Quoted by G1L P1N. 

Burleigh entertained the Queen twelve ſeveral times in 
his country-houſe ; where ſhe remained three, four, or five 
weeks at a time. Each viſit coſt him two or three thouſand 

unds. It is related, that no one ſpoke to her majeſty 
without kneeling; though now and then ſhe raiſed ſome by 
waving her hand. Nay, whenever ſhe turned her eye, 
every one fell on his knees. Even when the Queen was ab- 
ſent, thoſe who covered the table, though perſans of quality, 
neither approached it, nor retired from it, without kneel- 
ing, and that often three times, 


In 
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In this reign, the time of meals was uſually as follows. 
The nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, ordinarily dined about 
eleven o'clock, and {upped at five, or fix at lateſt in the af- 
ternoon. The merchants ſeldom dined before twelve, and 
ſupped at fix. The huſbandmen dined allo at high noon as 
they termed it (and the phraſe continues in uſe to this day) 
in the country, or twelve; and ſupped at ſeven at night. 

The cuſtom is now quite reverſed : that claſs which then 
dined and ſupped the earlieſt, fit down the lateſt now to 
their meals, and vice verſa; but it may be accounted for 
in part, ſince that there is no mention of brea«talt ; that meal 
not being then in uſe. The Liveries which were mentioned 
on a former occaſion, have now ceaſed, probably owing to 
the introduction of Tea * betwixt dinner and ſupper. 


AE > FIPDDIYSZZDD9ISECEENAAEE EEE <x 
The Reformation eſtabliſhed; 


The firſt of January after the Queen's acceſſion to the 
throne, the Litany was ordered to be read in her own cha- 
pel, and in all churches through the City of London; and 
likewiſe the Epiſtle and Goſpel for the day was ordered to 
be read in the Engliſh tongue. The parliament alſo ac- 
knowledged the ſupreme government of the church to be in 
the crown, and allo reſtored to it the ſirſt fruits and tenths. 
The book of Common Prayer was read, and the Sacra- 
ments were adminiſtered to the people in the Engliſh 
Tongue. Thoſe biſhops who refuſed the Oath of Supremacy 
were all removed, and Proteſtant biſhops placed in their 
room; and by degrees the Proteſtant religion was eſta- 
bliſhed. | | 


* Le Pere Couplet ſupped with me; he is a man of good 
converſation. After ſupper we had tea; which, he ſaid, was 
really as good as he had drank it in China. 

Henry Lord Clarendon's Diary for the year 1688. 

N. B. From the foregoing curious extract, it might be the 
cuſtom to introduce Tea after ſupper as a treat, and in the an- 
cient manner of Iiveries.— And we are informed, it was the 
euſtom then to boil the Tea, in a kettlz, with the water. 


JAMES. 
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Character of JAMES I. 


J AMES was of a middle ſtature, of a fine- 
complexion, and a ſoft ſkin; his perſon plump, 
but not corpulent, his eyes large and rolling, 
his beard thin, his tongue too big tor his mouth, 
his countenance diſagreeable, his air aukward, 
and his gait remarkably ungraceful, from a 
weakneſs in his knees that prevented his walk- 
ing without aſſiſtance; he was tolerably tem- 
perate in his diet, but drank of little elſe than 
rich and ſtrong wines. His character, from 
the variety of groteſque qualities that compoſe 
it, is not eaſy to be delineated. The virtues he 


poſſeſſed were ſo loaded with a greater pro- 


ortion of their neighbouring vices, that they 
exhibit no lights, to ſet off the dark ſhades; 


his principles of generoſity were tainted by 


ſuch a childiſh profuſion, that they left him 
without means of paying his juſt obligations, 
and ſubjected him to the neceſſity of attempt- 
ing irregular, illegal, and unjuſt methods of 
acquiring money. His friendſhip, not to give 
it the name of vice, was directed by ſo puerile 
a fancy, and ſo abſurd a caprice, that the ob- 
jects of it were contemptible, and its conſe- 


quences attended with ſuch an unmerited pro- 
fuſion 
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fuſion of favours, that it was perhaps the moſt 
exceptionable quality of any he poſſeſſed, His 
diſtinctions were formed on principles of ſel- 
fiſhneſs; he valued no perſon for any endow- 
ments that could not be made ſubſervient to his 
pleaſures or his intereſt : and thus he rarely 
advanced any man of real worth to prefer- 
ment. His familiar converſation, both in 
writing and in ſpeaking, was ſtuffed with vul- 
gar and indecent phraſes. Though proud and 
arrogant in his temper, and full of the impor- 
tance of his ſtation, he deſcended to buffoonry, 
and ſuffered his favourites to addreſs him in 
the moſt diſreſpectful terms of groſs familiarity. 
Himſelf affected a fententious wit, but roſe 
no higher in thoſe attempts than to quaint, and 
often flale conceits. His education had been a 
more learned one than is commonly beſtowed 
on princes; this, from the conceit it gave him, 
turned out a very diſadvantageous circum- 
ſtance, by contracting his opinions to his own 
narrow. views ; his pretences to a conſummate 
knowledge in divinity, politics, and the art of 
governing, expoſe him to a high degree of ri- 
dicule; his conduct ſhewing him more than 
commonly deficient in all theſe points. His ro- 
mantic idea of the natural rights of princes, 
cauſed him publicly to avow pretenſions that 
impreſſed into the minds of the people, an in- 
curable jealouſy; this, with an afteQation of 
a profound ſkill in the art of diſſembling, or 
kingcraft, as he termed it, rendered him the 
ohjeQ of fear and diſtruſt; when at the ſame 
time 


| 
| 
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time he was himſelf the only dupe to an im- 


rtinent uſeleſs hypocriſy, 

If the laws and conſtitution of England re. 
ceived no prejudice from his government, it 
was owing to his want of ability to effect a 
change ſuitable to the purpoſe of an arbitrary 
ſway. Stained with theſe vices, and ſullied 
with theſe weakneſſes, if he is even exempt 
from our hatred, the exemption muſt ariſe 
from motives of contempt. Deſpicable as he 
appears through his own Britannic govern- 
ment, his behaviour when king of Scotland 
was in many points unexceptionable; but, in- 
toxicated with the power he received over a 
people whoſe privileges were but feebly eſta- 
bliſhed, and who had been long ſubjected to 
civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, he at once 
flung off that moderation that hid his defor- 
mities from the common eye. It is alledged 


that the corruption he met with in the court of 


England, and the time-ſerving genius of the 
Engliſh noblemen, were the great means that 
debauched him from his circumſpect conduct. 
Among the forwardeſt of the worthleſs tribe 
was Cecil, afterwards Earl of Saliſbury, who 
told him on his coming to the crown, that he 
ſhould find his Engliſh ſubjects like aſſes, on 
whom he might lay any burden, and ſhould 
need neither bit nor bridle, but their aſſes 
ears. 


Died March 27, A. D. 1625. Aged 59. 


MACAULEY. 
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Another Character of JAMES. 


JAMES was in his ſtature of the middle 
ſize, inclining to corpulency ; his forehead was 
high, his beard ſcanty, and his aſpect mean; 
his eyes, which were weak and languid, he 
rolled about inceſſantly, as if in queſt of no- 
velty ; his tongue was ſo large, that in ſpeak- 
ingor drinking, he beſlabbered the by-ſtanders ; 
his knees were ſo weak as to bend under the 
weight of his body; his addreſs was aukward, 
and his appearance ſlovenly. There was no- 
thing dignified either in the compoſition of his 
mind or perſon. We have in the courſe of his 
reign exhibited repeated inſtances of his ridi- 
culous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, folly, 
and littleneſs of ſoul. All that we can add in 
his favour is, that he was averſe to cruelty and 
injuſtice; very little addicted to exceſs, tem- 
perate in his meals, kind to his ſervants, and 
even deſirous of acquiring the love of his ſub- 
jects, by granting that as a favour, which they 
claimed as a privilege. His reign, though ig- 
noble to- himſelf, was happy to his people. 
'They were enriched by commerce, which no 
war interrupted. They felt no ſevere 1mpo- 
ſitions; and the commons made conſiderable 


progreſs in aſcertaining the liberties of the na- 
tion. | SMOLLETT. 


Another 
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Another Character of JAMES. 


No prince, ſo little enterprizing and ſo in- 
offenſive, was ever ſo much expoſed to the op- 
polite extremes of calumny and flattery, of 
ſatire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being ſtill continued, have 
made his character be as much diſputed to this 
day, as is commonly that of princes who are 
our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, 
it muſt be owned he was poſſeſſed of; but not 
one of them pure, or free from the contagion 
of the neighbouring vices. His generoſity 
bordered on profuſion, his learning on pe- 
dantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, 
his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light 
fancy, and boyiſh fondneſs. While he ima- 
gined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be ſuſpected in 
ſome of his actions, and ſtill more of his pre- 
tenſions, to have encroached on the liberties of 
his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all 
his neighbours, he was able to preſerve fully 
the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity 
was conſiderable, but fitter to diſcourſe on ge- 


neral maxims than to conduct any intricate bu- 


ſineſs. 

_ His intentions were juſt, but more adapted 

to the conduct of private life, than to the go- 

yernment of kingdoms. Aukward in his per- 

ſon, and ungainly in his manners; he was ill 
| | qualified 


qualified to command reſpect; partial and un- 
diſcerning in his affections, he was little fitted 
to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper 
more than of a frugal judgment; expoſed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from pride and arro- 
gance. And upon the whole it may be pro- 
nounced of his character, that all his qualities 
were ſullied with weakneſs, and embelliſhed 
by humanity. Political courage he was cer- 
tainly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is 
derived the ſtrong prejudice which prevails 
againſt his perſonal bravery: an inference, 
however, which muſt be owned, from general 
experience, to be extremely fallacious. 
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Another Character of JAMES. 


Extracts from Rapin. 
THE principal thing which is made to ſerve 


for matter for king James's panegyric, is the 
conſtant peace he cauſed his ſubjeQs to enjoy. 
This cannot be ſaid to be the effect of chance, 
ſince it clearly appears, it was his ſole, or at 
leaſt his chief aim in the whole courſe of his 
adminiſtration. Nothing, ſay his friends, is 
more worthy a great king than ſuch a deſign. 
But the ſame deſign loſes all its merit, if the 
prince diſcovers by his conduct, that he pre- 
ſerves peace only out of fear, careleſſneſs, ex- 

IS ceſſive 
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oeſſive love of eaſe and repoſe; and king 
James's whole behaviour ſhews he acted from 
theſe motives, though he coloured it with the 
pretence of his affection for the people. 

His liberality, which ſome praiſe him for, is 
exclaimed againſt by others as prodigality. 
Theſe laſt pretend he gave without meaſure 
and diſcretion, without any regard to his own 
wants, or the merit of thoſe whom he heaped 
his favours upon. | 

As to his manners, writers are no leſs di- 
vided; ſome will have him to be looked on as 
a very wiſe and virtuous prince; whilſt others 
fpeak of him as a prince of a diſſolute life, 


given to drinking, and a great ſwearer in com- 


mon converſation, eſpecially when in a paſſion. 
He is likewiſe taxed with diſſolving the Earl of 
Eſſex's marriage, the pardoning the Earl and 
Counteſs of Somerſet, the death of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the confidence wherewith in full 
parliament he called God to witneſs, that he 
never had any thoughts of giving the Papiſts a 
toleration, which he could not affirm but by 
means of ſome mental reſervation. 

But whatever may be ſaid for or againſt 

mes's perſon, it is certain England never 
flouriſhed leſs than in his reign ; the Engliſh 
ſaw themſelves expoſed to the inſults and jeſts 
of other nations, and all the world in general 
threw the blame on the king. f 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Character of JAMES TI. 


IN vain have we ſearched through the four 
, preceding characters, to find but one trait or 
quality becoming the dignity of a prince, or af- 
fording any uſeful ſubject worthy the imitation 
| of man. For we are told, © among the im- 
« perfections enumerated, that the virizes he 
© poſſeſſed were ſo loaded with a greater pro- 
| c portion of their neighbouring vices, that 
| « they exhibit no lights to ſet off his darker 
| « ſhades.” So that we have little hope of im- 
provement, from ſuch faint ſhades of moral 
goodneſs. We may obſerve by the way, how 
nearly this ſentiment correſponds, and is even 
copied from the following (by Hume): «© Many 
© virtues, however, it muſt be allowed he was 
© poſſeſſed of; but not one of them pure, or 
« free from the contagion of the neighbouring 
"PE... 

We ſhall ſelect two other paſſages from his 
other hiſtorians, which do zo? correſpond en- 
tirely in the ſame ſentiment. Rapin ſays, 
that it is certain that England never flouriſh- 
« ed leſs, than in his reign. The Engliſh ſaw 
* themſelves expoſed to the inſults and jeſis 
ce of other nations.” Whilſt another (Smollett) 
tells us, © that his reign, though ignoble to 
« himſelf, was happy to his people, they were 
“ enriched by commerce, which no war inter- 


ds pted.“ 
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Since the beſt qualities of this prince, ſeem 
to have been mere negatives, or, as one of his 
hiſtorians happily expreſſes it,“ all his quali- 
& ties were ſullied with weakneſs, but embel- 
“ liſhed with humanity.” We ſhall finiſh the 
remainder of our obſervations, by recom- 
mending the cultivation of one faculty, we 
have not yet mentioned ; and which was a 
ſtriking defect in the character of this prince, 
as appears evidently from the following quo- 
tation from Macauley. © His familiar con- 
e yerſation, both in writing and in ſpeaking, 
« was ſtuffed with vulgar and indecent 
* phraſes.” Rapin adds, © a great ſwearer in 
* his converſation.” 

As the rules of good-breeding have baniſhed 

the uſe of oaths from the moſt faſhionable cir- 
cles, the immorality of ſuch a practice needs 
the leſs to be noticed, ſince to be reckoned po- 
lite, may with ſome have as great a weight as 
to be accounted immoral. That the faculty 
of ſpeech, which is capable of yielding us ſo 
many pleaſurable enjoyments, and aftording 
us fo much uſeful knowledge, from the ſocial 


converſe of our fellow-creatures, ſhould ever 


be violated, is really extraordinary; and more 
eſpecially ſince it is one of the diſtinguiſning 
characteriſtics of man, from brute. That this 
noble faculty is but too often proſtituted and 


defiled, with oaths, and obſcene or vulgar lan- 


guage, amongſt ſome ranks of people, is much 
to be lamented. But that the cultivation of 
this talent ſhould be ſo much neglected, is 
really wonderful. 1 
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Let us obſerve what attention is paid to the 
manner of exerciſing this faculty in converſa- 
tion. How few are there who make the art 
of converſation, the exerciſe of which is ſo 
frequent, the leaſt ſtudy of their thoughts! 
People too, who underſtand the laws of gram- 
mar, and who could never allow an error to 
eſcape from their pen, when writing their 
thoughts: yet in familiar converſation, are 
not ſo chaſte in the choice of their words, but 
err in defiance of their better judgment, by 
the uſe of ungrammatical phraſes, becauſe ac- 
cuſtomed to hear them practiſed by others. 
To theſe errors may be added provincial ac- 
cents, and provincial phraſes, with many other 
vulgariſms, which but too frequently occur, 
and debaſe our language. Far be it from our 
intention, to recommend what are called fine 
words, or bombaſtic language; plain terms 
univerſally underſtood, and well digeſted ; 
clearly and diſtinctly explaining the ſpeaker's 
idea of his ſubject, will be liſtened to by the 
hearer with the moſt pleaſure, and be the moſt 
likely to enforce conviction. 

If we proceed a ſtep further, how few are 
there, who can conceive and deliver a ſpeech, 
of only five minutes in length, without fre- 
quent heſitation, ſtopping for want of a pro- 


per word, embarraſſing their ſpeech by an im- - 


proper arrangement of their argument, or de- 
Racing it by ſome low, familiar, or ſilly phraſe! 

ay, if the ſpeaker attempt to amuſe the com- 
pany with a ſhort anecdote, or well-known 


ſtory, which he has lately heard; how often 
U 2 does 
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does the recital {inſtead of yielding pleaſure) 


only excite diſguſt in his audience ;—even if 


he attempt to read a paragraph in a news- 
paper; trifling as this effort may appear, it is 
but too well known, that the attempt is but 
very ſeldom crowned with ſucceſs. And what 
renders this ſeeming paradox more extraordi- 
nary, is, the almoſt continual occaſion for 
language in converſation; and which yet, 
contrary to the uſual courſe of the progreſs of 
nature; does not ſeem to acquire perfection, 
in proportion to the repetition of the exer- 

ciie. | 
Since theſe truths are well known, by being 
ſo frequently heard, it is ſurely of no ſmall 
conſequence to amend the defect, by attend- 
ing to the art of ſpeaking, in the education of 
youth. Nor is there the leaſt doubt, if this 
neceſſary part of education was as duly en- 
forced, as are many other of inferior worth ; 
but that we ſhould perceive its happy effects 
in the riſing generation, enlivening converſa- 
tion by pure language, reading a paragraph, if 
requeſted, with proper emphaſis and accent, 
or maintaining an argument with vigour, per- 
ſpicuity, and elegance, It is evident, that 
good ſpeakers have been made, both in former 
ages and in modern times, who have laboured 
under very ſingular impediments ; but who, 
by dint of application, have not only overcome 
every obſtacle, but even attained excellence. 
And though every one may not have equal 
talents, with a Cicero or Demoſthenes, a Burke 
or a Chatham; yet ſince there are few, = 
who 
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who deſire to ſpeak, and when they do ſpeak, 
to be liſtened to; let thoſe who wiſh to be 
heard with attention, think of cultivating theſe 
talents at an early ſeaſon; not merely avoiding 
the faults, but ſtudying the graces of elo- 
quence, if they wiſh to enforce attention only, 
obtain conviction, yield pleaſure, or gain ap- 
plauſe. 

The writer of this was lately a witneſs of 
what may be done by early practice. A youth, 
or rather a child under ſeven years of age, was 
deſired by one of the company to repeat an 
oration, which he had, unſolicited by either 
his parents or tutor, committed to memory. 
The little fellow, without the leaſt heſitation, 
but rather with apparent pleaſure, immediate- 
ly mounted a fool in one corner of the room, 
and repeated a kind of ſermon, his father 
having furniſhed him with a proper text for 
the diſcourſe; which was delivered with all 
the vigour, eaſe, proper accent, modulated 
tone of voicc, expreſſion of face, motion of 
eyes and hands; as would not have diſgraced 
a veteran ſpeaker, accuſtomed to harangue in 


a public aſſembly. _ 
Happy parents! who have a child, and not 


only one, whoſe bloſſoms at fo early a period 


bid fair to bring forth rich fruit, when matured 
by time. Happy children! who have parents, 
who will foſter and encourage theſe vigorous 
exertions; who can ſo wiſely temper good diſ- 
cipline, with paternal affection; always ready 
to correct, the leaſt puerile propenſity, error 


of conduct, or error of language; by expoſing 
on 
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on the inſtant, the impropriety of theſe childiſh 
practices, by well-timed and ſuitable admo- 


nitions ! 
May theſe parents receive from their off- 


ſpring a ſuitable return of filial affection; and 
live to ſee, at a proper ſeaſon, the brows of 
their olive branches crowned with rich foliages 
of honour ! 


— — — rr 


NOTES HISTORICAL. 
Rate of Ale by Retail. 


A. D. 1603. By a ſtatute of the Grſt year of king James 


I. it was enacted, „ That no victualler ſhall ſell leſs than 
cc one full ale quart of the beſt beer or ale for one penny, 
6c and two quarts of the ſmaller ſort for one N 9 


„ 


Topacco. 


King James' s averſion to tobacco appears from the follow- 
ing record. Among many bad qualities, &c. enumerated, 
we have ſelected the following. c By immoderate taking 
& of tobacco, riotous and diforderly perſons of mean con- 
« dition, do ſpend their wages in that idle vanity, by which 
« the healths of a great number of our people is impaired, 
and their bodies weakened,” —all which exceſs may be 

revented by a good impoſition laid on it Wherefore we 
command the ſum of fix ſhillings and eightpence, on every 
pound weight thereof, over and above the cuſtoin of two 
pence a pound, paid before. 

N. B. This ſtep, without the conſent of parliament, 
ſhews the n ent 8 of Janes. | 
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Tus GuneowDbpreR Por. 


A. D. 1604. This year happened an event, the moſt 
memorable, which hiitory has conveyed to poſterity.—A 
fact, Hume aſſerts, “ as certain as it appears incredible.“ 

The Roman Catholicks had expected great indulgence on 
the acceſſion of James; he was deſcended from Mary; and 
he himſzlf, in his early youth, was imagined to have ſhewn 
ſome partiality towards them. But, ſurpriſed and enraged 
to find the king on all occaſions expreſs his intention of ex- 
ecuting the laws enacted againſt them; C: :«{by, a gentle- 
man of good parts and ancient family, firit thought of a 
molt extraordinary method of revenge; and he opened his 


intention to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrivus houſe of 


Northumberland. In one of their converſations about the 
diſtrefled condition of the Catholicks, Piercy in high paſ- 
fon mentioned aſſaſſinating the King: but Cateſby propoſed 
a more extenſive plan of exc. iting his vengeance, by de- 
ſtroying at one blow the king, the royal family, the lords 
and commons, when aſſembled on the firſt mecting of par- 
lament ; and bury all their enemies in one common ruin. 
Piercy was charmed, and liſtened to the project of 
Cateſby ; and they communicated their deſign to a few 
more, and amongſt the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom they 
ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spaniſh ſervice, with whote zeal and courage they were all 
thoroughly acquainted. When they enliſted any new con- 
ſpirator, in order to bind him to ſecrecy, they, together 


with an oath*, adminiſtered the facrament. They met 
behind 


* Tas Oarn. 


« You ſhall ſwear by the blefled Trinity, and by the Sacra- 
ment you now propoſe to receive, never to diſcloſe directly or 
indiretly, by word or circumſtance, the matter that ſhall he 
propoſed to you to keep ſecret, nor deſiſt from the execution 
thereof, until the reſt ſhall give you leave.” 

The Gunpowder-plot houſe ſtood in a garden at Newton 
Hall, near Kittering, in Northamptonſhire ; there the conſpi— 
r:tors met, and for their greater ſecurity they placed a conſpi- 
rator at each window. Guy Fawkes ſtood in the door-way to 


prevent any body over-hearing them. 
For a view of the houſe and other particulars concerning 


the Plot, ſee Gent. Mag. for 1783, p. 104. 
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behind St. Clement's Church, London, and upon a prim- 
mer gave each other the oath of ſecrecy, and afterwards 
heard Maſs, and received the ſacrament upon the ſame, in 
the next room. 

All this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of the year 
1604; when the conſpirators hircd an houſe in Piercy's 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to 
aſſemble. That they might the leſs be interrupted, and 
give leſs ſuſpicion to the neighbourhood, they carried in 
ſtore of proviſions with them, and never deſiſted from 
their labour. 'Their work advanced by perſeverance, and a 
wall three yards in thickneſs was ſoon pierced ; but, on ap- 
proaching the other ſide, they were ſtartled with a noiſe, 
for which they were at a lots to account: upon enquiry, 
they found, that it came from a vault below the Houſe of 
Lords; that a magazine of coals had been left there; and 
that, as the coals were ſelling off, the vault might be hired. 
This opportunity was not omitted; thirty-ſix barrels of 
powder were lodged in it; t'-: whole covered with faggots; 
the doors of the cellar boldly flung open; and every body 
admitted, to avoid ſuſpicion. 

Confident of ſucceſs, they planned the remaining part of 
their project. The king, queen, and prince Henry, were 
all expected to be preſent at the opening of the parliament. 
The duke, by reaſon of his tender age, would be abſent ; 
and it was reſolved that Piercy ſhould ſeize or aſſaſſinate 
him. The princeſs Elizabeth likewiſe was left at lord War- 
rington's houſe, in Warwickſhire : and Sir Evered Digby, 
Rookwood, and Grant, being in the conſpiracy, engaged 
to aſſemble their friends, on pretence of a hunting match ; 
and then, ſeizing that princeſs, immediately to proclaim her 

een. - 

The day ſo long wiſhed for at laſt approached, on which 
the parliament was appointed to aſſemble. The ſecret, 
tizough communicated to more than twenty perſons, had 
been religiouſly kept during the ſpace of near a year and a 
half.— An indiſcretion at laſt prevented the execution. 

Sir Henry Piercy, one of the conſpirators, conceived a 
deſign of ſaving the life of lord Mounteagle, his intimate 
friend and companion, who was alſo of the ſame perſuaſion 
as himſelf: about ten days before the meeting of the par- 


liament, this nobleman upon his return to town received a 


letter from a perſon unknown, and dclivered by one = 
| e 14 ems r Tee, ge 
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fled as ſoon as he had diſcharged his meſſage. The letter 
was to the following effect : | 

« My Lord, ſtay away from this parliament : for God 
and Man have concurred to puniſh the wretchedneſs of the 
times. And think not lightly of this advertiſement, but 
retire yourſelf into your country, where you may expect the 
event in ſafety : for though there be no appearance of any 
ſtir, yet I fay they will receive a terrible blow this par- 
liament; and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This 
counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, 
and can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt as ſoon as 
you have burned this letter. And I hope God will give 
you grace to make a good uſe of it, to whoſe holy protection 
I recommend you.” 

There ſeems ſomething inexplicable in the deſign of this 
plat, the writing and delivery of the letter, and the readi- 
neſs and ſagacity of the king's diſcovery of its meaning. 
Which hiſtorians have related as follows : 

The nobleman to whom it was addreſſed, after ſome de- 
liberation, judged it ſafeſt to carry it to lord Saliſbury (Se- 
cretary of State), who thought proper to lay it before the 
__ in council, who came himſelf to town ſome few days 
after. 

Smollett's obſervations on this occaſion are as follow: 


« James having carefully peruſed this dark intimation, is 
ſaid to have gueſſed the detign of the conſpirators ; and 
though many people have believed he was on this occaſion 
prompted by Cecil, who made this little ſacrifice to the 
king's vanity, no reaſon appears in hiſtory for depriving 
him of the honour of this diſcovery. Perſonal timidity 
was one of his principal foibles, which he is faid to have 
inherited from his mother's womb, and derived from the 
frizht the underwent at the murder of Rezzio, Fear is 
ever quick- ſighted; and the imagination of ſuch a prince 
muſt have always been teeming with thoſe ideas that were 
the moſt dreadful to his apprehenſion, Nothing is ſo terri- 
ble to a coward as the effect of gunpowder z and this having 
been uppermoſt in the recollection of James, no wonder 
that he ſhould interpret into an exploſion the ſudden unſeen 
blow that ſhould come, without their ſeeing who ſhould 
hurt them, and have its effects in as little time as a man 


would take to burn a letter.” ' 
* | , 
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It was reſolved, that the houfe and vaults adjoining, and 
belonging to the Houſe of Peers, ſhould be ſearched on the 
eve of the intended meeting of the parliament. This care 
belonged to Lord Chamberlain, who, on the fourth of No- 
vember 1604, diſcovered great piles of faggots which lay in 
the vault under the Houſe of Peers, and ſeized a man pre- 
paring for the terrible enterprize, dreſſed in a cloak and 
boots, and a dark lanthorn in his hand. 
| This was no other than Guy Fawkes, who had juſt diſ- 
poſed every part of the train for its taking fire the next 
morning, the matches and other combuſtibles being found 
in his pockets. The whole deſign was now diſcovered ; but 
the atrociouſneſs of his guilt, and the deſpair of pardon, 
Inſpired him with reſolution; he told the officers of juſtice 
with an undaunted air, © that, had he blown them and 
& himſelf up together, he ſhou}d have been happy.” Be- 
fore the council he diſplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs, 
mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain, refuſing to diſcover his 
aſſociates, and ſhewing no concern but for the failure of the 
enterprize. But his bold ſpirit was at laſt ſubdued; being 
confined to the Tower for three days, and the rack Juſt 
'thewn him, his courage, fatigued with ſo long an effort, 
forſook him, and he made a full diſcovery of all his ac- 


complices. 


Cateſby, Piercy, and the other conſpirators who were in 


London, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, fled with ſpeed 
to Warwickſhire, where Sir Evered Digby, relying on the 
ſucceſs of the plot, was already in arms, But the country 
ſoon taking an alarm, they found ſuperior forces in r2adineſs 
for an oppoſition. In this exigence, beſet on all ſides, 
about eighty of them reſolved to make a ſtand, in a houſe 
near Warwickſhire, to defend it to the laſt, and ſell their 
Jives as dear as poſſible. But in this they were diſappointed: 
a ſpark of fire happening to fall amongſt ſome gunpowder 
that was laid to dry, it blew up, and ſo maimed the prin- 
cipal actors of this plot, that the ſurvivors opened the gate 
and ſallied out againſt the multitude that ſurrounded the 
houſe. Some were inſtantly cut to pieces ; Cateſby, Piercy, 
and Winter, ſtanding back to back, fought long and deſ- 
perately, till in the iſſue the two firſt fell covered with 
wounds. Winter was taken alive. Thoſe that ſurvived the 
laughter were tried and convicted ; ſeveral fell by the 
hands of the executioner, and others cxper rienced the king's 


mercy. 
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Curious, or rather wild Projects. 


A. D. 1618. King James granted his ſpecial licence to 
David Ramſey and Thomas Wildgoſſe, or Wildgooſe, for 
their ſole uſe and benefit, viz. Iſt. for ploughing land vith- 
out horſes or oxen : fourth clauſe is, for to make boats, for 
the carriage of burdens or paſſengers, to run upon the 
water as ſwift in calms, and more faſt in ſtorms, than boats 
full-ſailed in great winds. 

A. D. 1623. The ſalary of the king's phyſician in ordi- 
nary was 1ool. per annum. 


rr 
Price cf Land. 


A. D. 1624. The current price of land was twelve years 
purchaſQG. | a $94. 


— EEEReee re 
Hackney Coaches, 


A. D. 1625. Hackney Coaches firſt began to ply in Lon- 
don ſtreets (or rather at firſt ſtood ready at the inns, to be 
called for as they were wanted); and there were at this time 
only twenty in number. RT 


— = 
Illuſtrious Men. 


The immortal Shakeſpeare flouriſhed in this reign, and 
died in 1616, aged 53. Alſo the great philoſopher, Sir 
Francis Bacon, who died in 1626, aged 66. Alſo Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who, to appeaſe the Spaniſh court, was be- 
headed in the old palace-yard Weſtminſter 1618, aged 65. 
This great man dicd with the ſame fortitude he had teſtified 
through life ; he obſerved, as he felt the edge of the axe, 
that it was a ſharp, but ſure remedy for all evils ; his ha- 
rangue to the people was calm and eloquent; and he laid 


his head down on the block with the utmoſt compoſure. 
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& After ſuch men (ſays Baker) it might be thought ridiculous to 
tc ſpeak of ſtage-players; but ſeeing excellency in the meaneſt 
« things deſerves remembering. And Roſcius the come- 
« dian is recorded in hiſtory with ſuch recommendation, it 


« may be allowed us to do the like with ſome of our na- 


« tion; Richard Bourbridge and Edward Allen, two ſuch 
« actors as no age mult ever look to ſee their like; and to 
ce make their comedies complete, Richard Tarleton, who, 
cc for the part called the Clown's part, never had his match, 
# nor ever will have.“ 


CoLONIEsS. 


The moſt memorable work in the reign of James, is the 
commencement of the Engliſh Colonies in America, which 
were eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt foundation that has been 
known in any age or nation, The Spaniards, being the firſt 
diſcoverers of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of 
the precious mines; and by the allurements of riches were 
tempted to depopulate their own country, as well as that of 
the conquered, and added the vice of ſloth to thoſe of avi- 
dity and barbarity. That fine coaſt which reaches from 
Auguſtine to Cape Breton, and which lies in all the tempe- 
rate climates, is watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile 
foil, but nothing more to the induſtrious planter, was en- 
tirely neglefted. This tract was cultivated by the Zngliſh, 
by people chiefly neceſſitous and indigent, who at home 
neither increaſed the wealth or populouſnefs of the ſtate ; 
but in their colonized ſtate have promoted navigation, en- 
couraged induſtry, and even been the means of multiplying 
the inhabitants of the mother country. 

Queen Elizabeth had done little more than given a name 
to the Continent of Virginia; and after planting one feeble 


Colony there, which quickly decayed, that country was en- 


tirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the mi- 
litary enterprizes againſt Spain, and left ambitious ſpirits no 
hopes of making any longer ſuch quick advances towards 
honour and fortune, the nation began to look after another 
ſource for acquiring riches and glory. Different adven- 
turers about the year 1606 carried over colonies, and be- 


gan ſettlements with various ſucceſs. But Speculative Rea- 
4 ſoners, 
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ſoners, during that age, raiſed many objections to the plant- 
ing of thoſe remote colonies, and foretold, that, after drain- 
ing their mother country, they would ſoon ſhake off her 
yoke, and erect an independent government in America. 
Time has verified theſe conjectures; and probably too at 
a much earlier period than the moſt penetrating ſagacity 
could have imagined. In the year 1776, thirteen Colonies 
declared themſelves independent, under the title of the 
United States. After a ſeven years conteſt, in 1783 the 
mother country acknowledged their title; and entered into 
treaty with them, as a free and an independent people. 


—— >< — 


Houſe of Lords, 


The numbers of the houſe of Lords in the firſt parliament 
in this reign, beſides the Biſhops, were ſeventy-eight tempo- 
ral peers. The numbers in the firſt parliament of Charles, 
were ninety-ſeven. At the death of king Charles the Se- 
cond, they were one hundred and ſeventy fix. At the death 
of king William the Third, the peerage conſiſted of one 
hundred and ninety-two members. At the death of Queen 
Ann, they amounted to two hundred and nine. At the death 
of George the Firſt, the peerage was two hundred and ſixteen. 
At the deceaſe of George the Second, it had increaſed to two 
hundred and twenty nine members. 

At the cloſe of the year 1787, the number of peers were 
as follows, viz. Of the blood royal 4, dukes 22, marquiſſes 
4, earls 84, viſcounts 16, barons 84, peereſſes in their own 
right 10, archbiſhops and biſhops 26, Scots peers 16. 

N. B. There were alſo 472 baronets. 

A new tranſlation of the Bible was made during this reign, 
which was performed by the moſt learned divines of the 
kingdom, and is that which at this day is uſed; and which 
(ſome trifling allowances being granted) will probably never 
be much excelled “. 

| CHARLES 


* The Tranſlator of Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews by Biſhop Lowth, ſpeaking of the difficulty attending 


literal tranſlations, he obſerves, in a note upon our common 


verſion of the Bible, I believe there never was an inſtance of 
any tranſlation, ſo very litera] and exact, being read with 


* ſuck univerſal ſatisfaction and pleaſure.” 
Tranſlator's note, Gaecorr, 
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Character of CHARLES I. 


SUCH was the unworthy and unexampled 
fate of Charles I. king of England, who fell 
a ſacrifice to the moſt atrocious inſolence of 
treaſon, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and in the twenty-fourth of his reign. He 
was a prince of a middling ſtature, robuſt, and 
well proportioned. His hair was of a dark 
colour, his forehead high, his complexion pale, 
his viſage long, and his aſpect melancholy. He 
excelled in riding, and other manly exerciſes ; 
he inherited a good underſtanding from nature, 
and had cultivated it with great aſſiduity. His 
perception was clear and acute, his judgment 
ſolid and deciſive ; he poſſeſſed a refined taſte 
for the liberal arts, and was a munificent pa- 
tron to thoſe who excelled in painting, ſculp- 
ture, muſic, and architecture. In his private 
morals he was altogether unblemiſhed and ex- 
emplary. He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, 
temperate, religious, perſonally brave, and we 
may join the noble hiſtorian in ſaying, © He 
« was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt maſ- 
ec ter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, the 


4 beſt father, aad the beſt chriſtian of the age 
„„ « jn 
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“jn which he lived.” He had the misfortune 
to be bred up in high notions of the pre- 
rogative, which he thought his honour and his 
duty obliged him to maintain, He lived at a 
time when the ſpirit of the people became too 
mighty for thoſe reſtraints which the regal 
ower derived from the conſtitution ; and when 
the tide of fanaticiſm began to overbear the 
religion of his country, to which he was con- 
ſcientiouſly devoted. He ſuffered himſelf to 
be guided by counſellors, who were not only 
inferior to himſelf in knowledge and judge- 
ment, but generally proud, partial, and in- 
flexible; and from an excels of conjugal af- 
fection that bordered upon weakneſs, he paid 
too much deference to the advice and defires of 
his conſort, who was fuperſtitiouſly attached 
to the errors of popery, and importuned him 
inceflantly, in favour of the Roman Catho- 
licks. 

Such were the ſources of all that miſ-govern- 
ment which was imputed to him during the 
firſt fifteen years of his reign, From the be- 
ginning of the civil war to his fatal cataſtrophe, 
his conduct ſeems have been unexceptionable. 
His infirmities and imperfections have been 
candidly owned in the courſe of this narration, 
He was not very liberal to his dependants; his 
converſation was not eaſy, nor his addrefs 
pleaſing; yet the probity of his hearty and the 
innocence of his manners, won the affection 
of all who attended his perſon, not even ex- 
cepting thoſe who had the charge of his con- 
finement. In a word, he certainly deſerved 

the 
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the epithet of a virtuous prince, though he 
wanted ſome of thoſe ſhining qualities which 
conſtitute the character of a great monarch. 


SMOLLETT. 
Beheaded January 30, 1648-9. 


. 
Another Character of CHARLES l. 


TRE character of this prince as that of moſt 
men, if not of all men, was mixed, but his 
virtues predominated extremely above his vices; 
or, more properly ſpeaking, his imperfections : 
for ſcarce any of his faults aroſe to that pitch, 
as to merit the appellation of vices. To con- 
ſider him in the moſt favourable light, it may 
be affirmed, that his dignity was exempt from 
pride, his humanity from weakneſs, his bra- 
very from raſhneſs, his temperance from auſ- 
terity, and his frugality from avarice : all theſc 
virtues in him maintained their proper bounds, 
and merited unreſerved praiſe. To ſpeak the 
moſt harſhly of him, we may affirm, that ma- 
ny of his good qualities were attended with 
ſome latent frailty, which, though ſeemingly 
inconſiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the 
extreme malevolence of his fortune, to diſap- 

int them of all their influence. His beneti- 
cent diſpoſition was clouded by a manner not 
gracious, his virtue was tinctured with ſuper- 
ſition, his good ſenſe was disfigured by a de- 


ference to perſons of a capacity much inferior 
| to 
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to his own, and his moderate temper exempted 
him not from haſty and precipitate reſolutions. 
He deſerves the epithet of a good, rather than 
of a great man; and was more fitted to rule 
in a regular eſtabliſhed government, than either 
to give way to the encroachments of a popular 
aſſembly, or finally to ſubdue their pretenſions. 
He wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity ſufficient 
for the firſt meaſure ; he was not endowed with 
vigour requiſite for the ſecond. He had been 
born an abſolute pririce, his humanity and 
good ſenſe had rendered his reign happy, and 
his memory precious. Had the limitations on 
the prerogative been in his time quite fixed 
and certain, his integrity had made him regard 
as ſacred the boundaries of the conſtitution. 
Unhappily his fate threw him into a period, 
when the precedents of many former reigns 
ſavoured ſtrongly of arbitrary power, and the 
genius of the people ran violently towards li- 
berty. And if his political prudence was not 
ſufficient to extricate him from ſo perilous a 
ſituation, he may be excuſed; ſince, even af- 
ter the event, when it is commonly eaſy to 
correct all errors, one is at a loſs to determine 
what conduct in his circumſtances would have 
maintained the authority of the crown, and 
preſerved the peace of the nation. Expoſed 
without revenue, without arms, to the aſſault 
of furious, implacable, and bigottgd factions; 
it was never permitted him, but with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt 
miſtake ; a condition too rigorous to be impoſ- 


ed on the greateſt human capacity. 
Some 
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Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the 
good faith of this prince : but, for this re- 


proach, the moit malignant ſcrutiny of his 
conduct, which in every circumſtance is now 
thoroughly known, affords not any reaſonable 
foundation, On the contrary, if we conſider 
the extreme difficulties to which he was fo fre- 
quently reduced, and compare the ſincerity of 
his profeſſions and declarations, we ſhall avow, 
that probity and honour ought juſtly to be 
numbered among his moſt ſhining qualities. 
In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions which he 
thought in conſcience he could not maintain, 
he never would by any motive or perſuaſion 
be induced to made. 

And though ſome violations of the petition 
of right may be imputed to him; thoſe are 
more to be aſcribed to the neceſſity of his ſitu- 
ation, and to the lofty ideas of royal preroga- 
tive which he had imbibed, than to any failure 
of the integrity of his principles. This prince 
was of a comely preſence; of a ſweet and 
melancholy aſpect ; his face was regular, hand- 
ſome, and well complexioned ; his body ſtrong, 
healthy, and juſtly proportioned ; and being 
of middle ſtature, he was capable of endur- 
ing the greateſt fatigues. He excelled in horſe- 
manſhip and other exerciſes ; and he poſſeſſed 
all the exterior, as well as many of the eſſential 


qualities, which form an accompliſhed prince. 
HUME. 


Another 
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Another Character of CHARLE 1 


IN the character of Charles, as repreſented 
by his panegyriſts, we find the qualities of 
temperance, chaſtity, regularity, piety, equity, 
humanity, dignity, condefceniion, and equa- 
nimity ; ; ſome have gone ſo far as to allow him 
integrity, and many writers, who condemn his 
political principles, give him the title of a mo- 
ral man. In compariſon of this repreſentation 
with Charles's conduct, accurately and juſtly 
deſcribed; it 1s diſcernible, that vices of the 
worſt tendency, when ſhaded by a plauſible 
and formal carriage, when concordant to the 
intereſts of a faction, and the prejudices of the 
vulgar, aſſume the appearances. of, and are 
impoſed on'the credulous world as, virtues of 
the firſt rank: 

Paſſion for power, was Charles's predomi- 


nant vice; idolatry to his regal prerogatives, 
his governing principle. The intereſts of the 


crown, legitimated every meaſure, and ſanc- 
tified in his eye the wideſt deviation from mo- 
ral rule. 

Neither gratitude, clemency, humanity, equi- 
ty, nor generoſity, have place in the fair part 
of Charles's charaQer ; of the virtues of tem- 
perance, fortitude, and perſonal bravery, he 
was undeniably poſſeſſed. His manners par- 
took of diffipation, and his converſation of 
the indecency of a court. His chaſtity has 


been called in queſtion, by an author of the 
2 nigheſt 
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higheſt repute; and were it allowed, it was 
tainted by an exceſs of uxoriouſneſs, which 
gave it the properties and the conſequences of 
vice. The want of integrity, is manifeſt in 
every part of his conduct; which, whether 
the corruption of his judgment or heart, loſt 
him fair opportunities of reinſtatement in the 
throne, and was the vice for which above all 
others he paid the tribute of his life. His in- 
tellectual powers were naturally good, and ſo 
improved by a continual exerciſe, that, though 
in the beginning of his reign he ſpoke with 
difficulty and heſitation, towards the cloſe of 
his life, he diſcovered in his writings purity of 
language, and dignity of ſtyle ; in his debates 
elocution, and quickneſs of perception. The 


high opinion he entertained of regal dignity, 


occaſioned him to obſerve a ſtatelineſs and im- 
periouſneſs in his manner ; which, to the ra- 
tional and intelligent, was unamiable and of- 
fenſive ; by the weak and forma], it was miſ- 
taken for dignity. 

In the exerciſe of horſemanſhip he excelled ; 
had a good taſte, and even ſkill, in ſeveral of 
the polite arts; but though a proficient in ſome 
branches of literature, was no encourager of 
uſeful learning, and only patronized adepts in 
jargon of thedivine right, and utility of kings 
and biſhops. His underſtanding in this point, 
was ſo depraved by the prejudices of his edu- 
cation, the flattery of prieſts, and the affections 
of his heart, that he would never endure con- 
verſation which tended to inculcate the prin- 


ciples of equal right in men ; and notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding that the particularity of his ſituation 
enforced his attention to doctrines of this kind, 
he went out of the world with the ſame fond 
prejudices with which he had been foſtered in 
his nurſery, and cajoled in the zenith of his 
power. 

Charles was of a middle ſtature, his body 
ſtrong, healthy, and juſtly proportioned ; and 
his aſpet melancholy, yet not unpleaſing. 
His ſurviving iſſue, were three ſons and three 
daughters. He was executed in the 49th year 
of his age, and buried, by the appointment of 


the parliament, at Windſor, decently, yet with- 
out pomp, MACAULEY. 


Obſervations on the Character of 
C HARLES L 


IN theſe different characters of Charles the 
Firſt, drawn by three writers with exquiſite 
{kill; it is very evident that two of them en- 
deavour to paint the bright fide of this prince's 
character, keeping down his vices in the ſhade, 
and under the name of human imper fettions. 
« His virtues predominated extremely above his 
« vices, or, more properly ſpeaking, his im- 
© perfections. Whilſt the fair hiſtorian, whoſe 
intent is to draw a different picture; by drag- 
gring forth his frailties, and placing them in 
the moſt conſpicuous light ; maintains, that 


It is diſcernible, that vices of the worſt 
e tendency, 
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c tendency, when ſhaded by a plauſible and 


formal carriage, when concordant to the in- 
* tereiis of a faction, and the prejudices of 
© the vulgar, aſſume the —— of, and 
« are impoſed on the world as, virtues of the 
firſt rank.” 

Of his integrity, this laſt quoted hiſtorian 
alſo aſſerts, « that his want of integrity, is 
% maniteſt in every part of his conduct; which, 
© whether the corruption of his judgement or 
heart, loſt him fair opportunities of rein- 
& ſtatement in his throne, and was the vice for 
“ which above all others he paid the tribute 
« of his life.” In contradiction of which, the 
other hiſtcrian obſerves, that, “ for this re- 
« proach (want of integrity) the moſt malig- 
«© nant ſcrutiny of his conduct, which in eve- 
* ry circumitance is now thoroughly known, 
« affords not one reaſonable proof. On the 
* contrary, if we conſider the extreme difh- 
ce cultics to which he was reduced, and com- 
« pare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and de- 
« clarations, we ſhall avow that probity and 
* honour ought juſily to be numbered among 
his moit mining qualities.“ 

Hence you fee, 1 my young friends, how much 
caution is neceſſary in the ſtudy of hiſtory, to 
obtain a true eſtimate of men and things; and 
how often prejudice warps the ſentiments of 
hiſtorians, in their obſervations upon the ſame 
fads: theſe. being but too often partially re- 
lated, and the motives which urged to ſome 
particular act being differently repreſented, ac- 
cording to the conceptions, paiſions, tenets, or 


pre- 
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preconceived opinions of the ſeveral authors. 
In theſe jarring relations, let your own reaſon 
take the impartial feat of judgment, and ac- 
cording to the experience you have already 
gained, from the obſervations you have made 
on mankind, eſtabliſh your opinions. 

To form ſome judgment of Charles's ſince- 
rity and Integrity, although driven to the 
“ laſt extremity, when terms of accommoda- 
© tion were offered to the king by his parlia- 
* ment, which ſome leſs conſcientious would 
probably have accepted in ſuch an emer- 
* gency, to have broke through the firſt fair 
* opportunity, this prince indignantly refuſed. 
« For in every treaty, thoſe conceſſions which 
he thought in conſcience he could not main- 
« tain, he never could by any motive or per- 
© ſuaſion be induced to make.” Without 
entering into the merit of Charles's conduct, 
which would lead us into political details, 
which we have hitherto, and would ſtill with 
to avoid upon every occaſion in theſe ſhort 
obſervations; we may add, that he wanted 
what Lord Cheſterfiele expreſſes by the /zavrter 
in modo, to have conciliated the good will of 
his more pcaceable ſubjeAs. & His benefi- 
« cence was clouded by a manner not 'gract- 
« ous,” and was entirely deſtitute of the for- 
titer in re, © to have intimidated the more re- 
te fraQtory ;” for he was W to the block 
and befeadede. | 

But there is another wake given, which 


may in ſomt ſort account for Charles's untime- 


ly fate. «. He ſuffored liimſelſ to be oa 
cc y 
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by counſellors, who were inferior to himſelf 
in knowledge and judgement,” ——* Fil 
% communications” will corrupt the manners of 
both royal and private characters. 

How many are there in common life, young 
people too, who, 1n the warmth of imagination, 
conceive themſelves ſuperior to the advice of 
* ſage counſellors,” and above following the 
directions of “ faithful guides!” But alas! 
after all their boaſted ſtrength, dexterity, and 
ſpirit ; yet ſubmit themſelyes to be led into 
captivity, by counſellors inferior to themſelves 
indeed, © in knowledge and judgement.” — 
Their exceſſes only being of that ſuperlative 
degree, as to bring ſwift deſtruction upon their 
deluded captiyes. 


NOTES HISTORICAL 


Crown Jewels redeemed with Iron Cannon. 


A. D. 1629. The following may ſuggeſt the various 
ſhifts and devices which Charles I. was put upon, during 
the long interval of parliament. The king employed Philip 
Burlamach, an eminent merchant, to ſell cannon to the 
States General of the United Provinces, for redeeming 
from them his Crown Jewels, pawned in the year 1625, for 
three hundred thouſand pounds. 


Wheel Caring pines to 22 Roads. 
The king iſſued a proclamation, for the preſervation of 


the public roads; commanding, . That no common carrier 


< or perſon whatever fhall travel with any carriage, with 
wy more 
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« more than two wheels, nor with above the weight of 
« twenty hundred—nor ſhall draw any carriage, with above 
« five horſes at once.” 

What alterations have commerce and the induſtry of man 


effected in this particular | 
rr 
HoursEs AND Docs. 


A. D. 1630. A ſpecial licence was granted by king 
Charles, for importing of horſes, and exporting of dogs. 


MrLLED Money. 


A. D. 1631. Money firſt coined in this kingdom by 
mills and preſſes, in the beautiful manner practiſed in the 
preſent days. | 


— 25 — 


Pos r-MasrTER. 


Among a lift of officers, there is a grant of the office of 
ſt-maſter for foreign parts, in reverſion. —This office ha 
been firſt erected by king James. It ſeems, that before the 
appointment, and even after, private undertakers, only, 
conveyed letters to and from foreign parts; but that after- 
wards, none but his then foreign poſt-maſters were to pre- 

ſume to exerciſe any part of that office. 


This Privilege extended. 
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A. D. 1634. This year, by proclamation, his Majeſty 
commanded his poſt-maſter of England for foreign parts, 
to ſettle a running-polſt or two, to run night and day between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come back again 
in fix days: and to take with them all ſuch letters as ſhall be 
directed to any poſt-town in or near that road. And that 
by-poſts be placed at ſeveral places out of the road, to bring 
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in, and carry out letters, from and to Lincoln, Hull, and 
other places—alſo to Weſt Cheſter, Holyhead, and thence 
to Ireland—alſo to Plymouth, Exeter, &c. on the Weſt 
road. And ſo ſoon as poſſible, the like conveyances ſhall 
be ſettled for Oxford, Briſtol, and other places on the road, 
with the rates affixed to each. This plan has ſince been 
greatly improved and extended. 


———C— ff’ 
A REMARKABLE PROHIBITION. 


A. D. 1635. King Charles iſſued a proclamation, prohi- 
biting the general and promiſcuous uſe of Hackney Coaches, 
in London, Weſtminſter, and their ſuburbs : being 0. only 
a great diſturbunce to his Majeſty, his deaveſt conſort the Ducen, 
the Mobility, and others of place and degree, in their paſſage 
through the ſtrecis, but the ſtreets themſelves were ſo peſtered, 
and pavement broken up, that the common paſlage is bere- 
by hindered, —and the prices of Hay, &c. exceeding dear. 
— Wherefore it is commanded and forbid, „“ that no hired 
, coaches be uſed in London, &c. except they be to travel 
« three miles out of the ſame.” —And alio, „“ that no per- 
& ſon ſhall go in a coach in the ſaid ſtreets, except the 
ic owners of the coach ſhall conſtantly keep up favourable 
c horſes for our ſervice, when required.” 


— FI DD DTIC 
Hackney Coacnurs LIMITED. 


A. D. 1637. Two years after the foregoing prohibition, 
a {pecial commiſſion is granted to the Marquis of Hamilton, 
maſter of the horſe; namely -* We Charles, finding it 
„ neceſſary for our nobility and gentry, as well as for fo- 
* reion ambaffadors, ſtrangers, and others, that there 
** ſhould be a competent number of Hackney Coaches al- 
© lowed; have thought fit to allow fifty Hackney Coach- 
* men, in and about London and Weſtminſter ; limiting 
*« them not to keep above twelve horſes each, with power 


*« for the Marquis during his life to licenſe that number, and 


* as many in other cities and towns in England, as in His 


'© wiſdom ſhould be thought neceffary.”— Allo to preſcribe 


rules 
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rules and orders concerning the daily prices of the ſaid 
Hackney Coach-men, to be by them taken—provided ſuch 
orders firſt be allowed by his Majeſty, under his royal hand. 


— . 


CoiNAGE. 


From the year 1619 to the year 1638 (nineteen years) 
had been coined at the mint, in the Tower of London; ſix 
million, nine hundred thouſand, forty two pounds, eleven 
{hillings, and one penny, in gold and ſilver. 


rr 
MoxoroLI1Es. 


A.D. 1639. Charles having granted a number of pa- 
tents, &c. for the monopoly of ſundry articles, by which 
it is ſuppoſed he gained near two thouſand pounds annually; 
in his diſtreſs, for quieting the minds of his ſubjects -was 
now pleaſed out of his mere grace and favour, and becauſe 
they had been notoriouſly abuſed, to revoke no leſs than 
thirty- ſeven illegal grants and monopolies, 


— ff 


WRESTLING. 


Among officers appointed this year, was one for ſurvey- 
ing gameſters uſing the exerciſe of wreſtling, in place or 
places within the compaſs or diſtance of three miles of the 
city of London. | 


bb. 


Marriage Portion and Dowry. 


A. D. 1640. Charles I. and Henry Frederick Prince of 
Orange, by treaty concluded a marriage between the king's 
daughter lady Mary, and Prince William fon of the Prince 
of Orange. By which treaty, the lady's portion was to be 
forty thouſand pounds ſterling, and her dowry two thouſand 
pounds annually in lands. The domeſtics ſhe was to carry 
were, in all, 16 men and 49 women, 

5 | Max- 
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K 

MaxNCHESTER MANUFACTORIES. | * 

Mr. Lewis Roberts, merchant, in a ſmall treatiſe, inti. in 

tuled, The Treatiſe of Trafic; pays a great encomium upon m 

the town of Mancheſter, for its induſtry and dexterity in er 

the cotton manufactories (the cotton wool then coming 8 

from Cyprus and Smyrna, little or none being had from ve 

the Weſt Indies). —The induſtry and ingenuity of this town tt 

and its neighbourhood cannot at %ig time be too highly ce- tc 

lebrated. ri 

C( 

PU m 

al 

Exciss. - 

A. D. 1643. A tax was laid for the enſuing year, on w 

beer and ale, calling it by a new name, Exciſe. C 

{ 

— 72 —— 8 

cc 

HUGO GroT1vs. 8 

ti 

A. D. 1646. This year died Hugo Grotius, à native of n 

Holland. He was a celebrated philoſopher and divine, as p 

well as hiſtorian and politician. ti 

Ce 

nn. c 

| h 

A brief Account of the Civil War, and Uſurpation ſi 

of Cromwell. y 

It was now that the republican ſpirit began to appear : 

without any diſguiſe in the parliament, and that party, in- Ki 

ftead of attacking the faults of the king, reſolved to deſtroy n 
monarchy. The operation began by an attack upon epiſco- 

| pacy, one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the royal power. « 

| For this purpoſe, they accufed thirteen biſhops of high 5 

| treaſon, for having enacted canons without conſent of par- 8 

liament. Not content with this, they attempted to exclude F 

all the prelates from their votes and ſeats in the Houſe of a 

Peers. The biſhops thought it prudent to attend their a 


duty in that auguſt affembly no longer. 
| This 
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This blow was not ſo fatal to the royal intereſt, as the 
ting's own imprudence. Charles collecting all his firmneſs, 
rouſed by the inſolence of the lower houſe; gave orders to 
his attorney-general to enter an accuſation of high-treaſon 
in the Houſe of Peers, againſt lord Kimbolton, one of the 
molt popular men of his party, together with five common- 
ers, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym, and 
Strode. The articles were for having traiterouſly endea- 
voured to ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of 
the kingdom, to deprive the king of his regal power, and 
to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical autho- 
rity. Scarce had the aſtoniſhment of the people leiſure to 
conſider the precipitancy and imprudence of this impeach- 
ment, than their attention was raiſed by the raſhneſs of 
another, and more imprudent act. The next day, the 
king entering the Houſe of Commons alone, advanced 
through the hall, the members ſtanding up to receive him 
when the ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, of which 


Charles immediately took poſſeſſion. Having ſeated him- 


ſelf, and looked round for ſome time, he ſaid, ** that he 
« was come in perſon to ſeize the members whom he had 
« accuſed of high treaſon, ſeeing they would not deliver 
& them up to his ſerjeant at arms.” After ſitting ſome 
time, he found, to his mortification, the parties had had 
notice to eſcape a few minutes before his entry. Diſap- 
pointed, aſhamed, and perplexed, not knowing upon whom 
to rely, he proceeded (amid the clamours of the populace, who 


called out, © privilege, privilege /”” to the mayor and common 


council of the city, with his complaint. The common council 
heard his complaints, but anſwered only by contemptuous 
ſilence; one more inſolent than the reſt, cried out, To 
your tents, O Iſrael.” After returning to Windſor, he re- 

nted of theſe raſh proceedings, and reſolved to conciliate 


the good will of his parliament. It was too late; his for- 


mer violence had rendered him hateful to the lower houſe, 
and his preſent ſubmiſſion only contemptible. 

The power of appointing generals, and levying armies, 
was as yet the prerogative of the crown. But the com- 
mons, under magnified terms of Popery, petitioned that 
the Tower might be put into their hands, and that Hull, 
Portſmouth, and the fleet, ſhould be entruſted to perſons 
of their choice. A compliance with theſe requeſts aimed 
at revolution; but ſuch was the neceſſity of the times, that 
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though at the firſt they were conteſted, they were at laſt 
granted. Eaſy compliance only increaſed the avidity of 
making freſh demands. The commons now deſired to have 
a militia, raiſed and governed by ſuch officers as they ſhould 
nominate, under pretext of reſcuing them from the Iriſh 
Papiſts, of whom they were under great apprehenſions. 
There Charles made a ſtand, and was fo exaſperated, being 
urged to yield up the command of the army for a limited 
time, exclaimed, No, not for an hour.” Ton this pe- 
remptory refuſal, both ſides had recourſe to arms. | 

Manifeſtoes in great numbers quickly appeared, and were 
induſtriouſly diiperied over the whole kingdom. The 
people were divided into two factions, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Cavaliers and Roundieads. The king's forces 
were weak: befides the train bands of the country, raiſed 
by Sir John Digby the ſheriff, he had not got together 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry exceeded not eight 
hundred, and were ill provided with arms. However, he 
was ſoon gradually reinforced from different quarters, but 
not ſufficiently to face his enemies retired by flow marches 
to Derby, and thence to Shrewſbury, to gain time, and to 
countenance the levies in thoſe quarters. | 

The parliament were not remiſs in preparations on their 
fide ; they had a magazine of arms at Hull, and Sir John 
Hotham was appointed governor of that place by par- 
liament. The forces raiſed on pretence of the ſervice of 
Ireland, were now openly enliſted by parliament for their 
own purpoſes; and the command given to the Earl of Eflex, 
2 bold man, who yet defired rather that monarchy ſhould 
be abridged, than deſtroyed. No leſs than four thouſand 
were enliſted at London in one day. 

Edge-Hill was the place where the two armies firſt met, 
to drench the country with the blood of civil diſcord. How 
dreadful, to ſee thirty thouſand deareſt friends, and neareſt 
relations, embrace oppoſite ſides, burying private friendſhip 
in factious animoſity! After a contention of ſome hours, 
both ſides ſeparated, and five thouſand are ſaid to have been 
found dead on the field of battle. 

It affords little entertainment, and leſs inſtruction, to 
follow the marches and countermarches of an undiſciplined 
and ill-conducted army. War at this time was a novelty in 
England, there having not been an hoſtile engagement in 


the iſland for near a century before. Beſides, Charles was 
| a man 
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a man poſſeſſed too much of the weakneſs of humanity, to 
be a complete warrior; waſting that time in altercation and 
treaty, which ſhould have been employed in vigorous exer- 
tion in the field; elſe, by the ſuccours of ſoldiers, and am- 
munition which the queen brought from Holland, and the 
victories gained, his affairs bore ſomething of a favourable 
aſpect: for Cornwall was reduced to peace and obedience 
under the king; another victory was gained over the par- 
liamentarians at Stratton-Hill, in Devonſhire; another at 
Roundaway Downs, about two miles from Devizes ; and a 
third at Chalgrove Field: Briſtol was beſieged and taken, 
and Glouceſter was inveſted ; the battle of Newbury was 
favourable to the royal cauſe, and great hopes were formed 
from an army in the North, raiſed by the marquis of New- 
caſtle. 

In this firſt campaign, the two leading and greateſt men 
of their reſpective parties were both killed—theſe were 
John Hampden, Lucius Cary, and lord Falkland ; the firſt 
in a ſkirmiſh againſt prince Rupert; the other in the battle 
of Newbury. The former was the Hampden who refuſed 
to pay the ſhip money, and who gained, by his inflexible 
integrity, the eſteem even of his enemies. Falkland was 
ſtill a greater character; he added to Hampden's ſevere 
principles a politeneſs and elegance but then beginning to 
dawn in England. He had boldly withſtood the king's pre- 
tenſions, whilſt he ſaw him making a bad ute of his power ; 
but when he perceived the deſign of parliament to overturn 
the religion and conſtitution of his country, he changed his 
lide, and faſtly attached himſelf to the crown. 

The king, that he might make preparations during the 
winter for another campaign, and to oppoſe the deſigns of 
the Weſtminſter parliament, called one at Oxford; and 
this was the firſt time that England ſaw two parliaments 
litting at the ſame time. The king's houſe of peers was 
pretty full, his houſe of commons conſiſted of about one 
hundred and forty, which amounted not to half of the 
other houſe of commons. From this ſhadow of parliament 
he received ſome ſupplies; after which it was prorogued, 
and never again aſſembled. 

In the mean time the parliament was equally active. 
They paſſed an ordinance, commanding all the inhabitants 
of London and its neighbourhood to retrench a meal a 


week, and to pay the value of it to ſupport the public caule. 
The 
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The Scotch alſo brought a ſtrong body to their aſſiſtance; 
by which they were ſuperior in force to the king, and well 
rovided with ammunition, proviſions, and pay. 

A. D. 1644. Hoſtilities, which had not entirely ceaſed 
during the winter, were renewed in the ſpring with great 
fury, which only deſolated the country; without a decided 
victory. In this ſtate of confuſion; ſome ſtill maintained a 
perfect neutrality z ſeveral frequently petitioned for peace; 
all the wiſe and good were earneſt to accompliſh this de- 
ſirable event. An attempt of the women of London de- 
ſerves notice; who, to the number of two or three thou- 
fand, went in a body to the Houſe of Commons, earneſtly 
demanding peace: Give us thoſe traitors, (ſaid they, ) who 
« are againft peace; give them up, that we may tear them 
& to pieces.” The guards found ſome difficulty in quelling 
this inſurrection : one or two women loſt their hves. 

The battle of Marſton Moor was the beginning of the 
king's misfortunes and diſgrace. The Scotch and parl- 
jamentariaa army had joined, and were beſieging York; 
when prince Rupert, joined by the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
derermined to raiſe the fiege. Both ſides drew up on 
Marſton Moor, to the number of fifty thouſand, and the 
victory was a long time undeeided. Rupert, who com- 
manded tlie right wing of the loyaliſts, was oppoſed by 
Oliver Cromwell, who now firſt came into notice, at the 
head of a body of troops, which he himſelf had levied and 
diſciplined. Cromwell was victorious: he puſhed his op- 
ponents off the field, followed the vanquiſhed, returned to 
a ſecond engagement, and a ſecond victory; the prince 
whole train of artillery was taken, and the loyalifts never 
afterwards recovered the blow. | 

June 14, 1645- But the battle of Naſeby, a village in 
Yorkſhire, decided the fate of Charles. Without enter- 
ing into a detail of circumſtances; the king, perceiving the 
battle wholly loſt, abandoned the field to his enemies, who 
took all the cannon, baggage, and above five thouſand pri- 
1oners. This decifive blow put the parliamentarians in poſ- 
ieflion of almoſt all the ſtrong places in the kingdom. 
Oxford had ſtill adhered, through all the changes of for- 
tune, ſteady to his cauſe; Charles retreated to that city, 
where he reſolved to offer new terms to his purſuers. 

Without loſs of time, Fairfax, at the head of a powerful 
and victorious army, haſtened to beſiege Oxford. To be 
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taken captive, and led in triumph by his own ſubjects, was 
what Charles juſtly abhorred; {ſince every inſult and violence 
might be expected from the ſoldiery, who had felt the et- 
fects of his oppreſſion. In this dreadful extremity, he took 
the fatal reſolution of giving himſelf up to the Scotch army, 
who had upon every occaſion teſtified ſuch implacable ani- 
moſity againſt him; and he too ſoon found what might have 
been expected, that, inſtead of treating him as a king, 
they inſulted him as a captive. 

The Engliſh parliament, upon the king's captivity, im- 
mediately entered upon a treaty with the Scotch, about 
delivering up their priſoner. The terms were ſoon adjuſt- 
ed. 'The agreement was, that, upon the payment of four 
hundred thoutand pounds, they would deliver their pri- 
ſoner to the mercy of his enemies. Such an atrocious act 
met the reward ſuch a violation merited. The Scotch re- 
turned home laden with the fruits of their purchaſe, and 
the ignominy of reproach. 

Diviſions between the members which compoſed the par- 
liament, as might be expected, ſoon enſued. The majority 
of the houſe were for eccleſiaſtical government, and favour- 
ed the clergy ; but the majority of the army admitted of 
no church government, but maintained, that every man 
had a right to inſtruct his fellow-creatures. At the head of 
this ſect was Cromwell, who ſecretly directed its operations, 
and invigorated all their meaſures. 

Oliver Cromwell's talents now appeared in full luſtre. 
From accident or intrigue, he was choſen member for the 
town of Cambridge, in the long parliament ; he ſeemed at 
firſt to poſſeſs no talents for oratory, his perſon being un- 
graceful, his dreſs ſlovenly, his elocution homely, tedious, 
obſcure, and embarraſſed. He made up however, by zeal 
and perſeverance, what he was deficient in natural abilities 
and being endowed with unſhaken intrepidity and much dit- 
ſimulation, he roſe through the gradations of preferment 
to the poſt of lieutenant general under Fairfax, but in re- 
ality poſſeſſing the fupreme command of the whole army. 

The army now began to confider themſelves as a body 
diſtint from the commonwealth. In oppoſition therefore 
to the parliament of Weſtminſter, a military parliament 
was formed, compoſed of the officers and common ſoldiers 
of each regiment, The principal officers formed a council 


to repreſent the body of peers ; and the ſoldiers elected two 
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men out of each company to repreſent the houſe of com- 
mons, and theſe were called the Agitators of the Army. 

Cromwell took care to be one of the number, and thus 
contrived an eaſy underhand method of conducting and 
promoting {editions in the army. | 

The unfortunate king, in the mean time, was kept a 
priſoner in Holmby Caſtle; and, as his countenance might 
add ſome authority to that party which ſhould obtain it, 
Cromwell, who indirectly conducted all the meaſures of 
the army, while he apparently exclaimed againſt their vio- 
lence, reſolved to ſeize his perſon. Accordingly a party of 
five hundred horſe appeared at Holmby Caſtle, under the 
command of one Joyce, and conducted the king to the 
army, who were haſtening to their rendezvous at 'Friplo- 
Heath near Cambridge. The next day, Cromwell appear- 
ed among them, where he was received with acclamations 
of joy, and was inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme com- 
mand. 

The houſe of commons was now divided into parties; 
one part oppoſing, but the minority, with the two ſpeakers 
at their head, encouraging the army. In this confuſion, 
the two ſpeakers, with ſixty-two members, ſecretly retired 
from the houſe, and joined the army at Hounſlow-heath. 
They were received with ſhouts of applaufe, their integrity 
was extolled; and the ſoldiery, a formidable body of twen- 
ty thouſand men, now moved to reinſtate them in their 
tormer ſtations. 

Ihe part of the houſe left behind was not inactive, and 
reſolved to withſtand the encroachments of the army. 
For this purpoſe, they choſe new ſpeakers, gave orders for 
enliſting new troops, and ordered the trainbands to man 
the lines. The whole city refolved to reſiſt the invaſion; 
but this exertion ſoon evaporated upon the appearance of 
Cromwell, followed by his formidable army. Inſtantly, all 
was obedience and ſubmiſſion; the gates were opened to 
the general, attended by the two ſpeakers, and the reſt of 
the members. | 

Eieven members accuſed of cauſing the tumult being im- 
peached, were expelled, and moſt of them retired co the 
Continent. 

The mayor, ſheriff, and three aldermen, were ſent to 
the Tower; ſeveral citizens and officers of the militia were 
committed to priſon, and the lines about the city were 
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I-velled to the ground. The command of the Tower was 
given to Fairfax the general, and the parliament ordered him 
their hearty thanks for diſobeying their commands. 

The king had been ſent priſoner to Hampton Court, 
from whence he attempted to eſcape; but was once more 
taken priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, and confined in Cariſ- 
brook Caſtle. In this forlorn condition, frequent propoſals 
for an accommodation paſſed between the royal captive and 
the commons. It was now too late: the army, ſenſible of 
their own power, with furious remonſtrances began to de- 
mand upon the king, and advancing towards Windſor, 
where he then was confined, ſeized him once more, and con- 
yeyed him to Hurſt Caſtle; in Hampſhire, oppoſite to the 
Ifle of Wight. 


— f IEEEe<e<— 


Trial and Execution of Charles I. 


A. D. 1649. A committee was appointed to bring in a 
charge againſt the king; and a vote paſſed, declaring it 
treaſon in a king to levy war againſt his parliament. A 
high Court of Juſtice was accordingly appointed, to try his 
majeſty for this new- invented treaſon, 

Colonel Harriſon had the conduct of the king from Hurſt 
Caſtle to Windſor, and from thence to London. His ſub- 
jects, eager to have a ſight of their ſovereign, were not a 
little affected at the change in his appearance. His beard 
had been ſuffered to grow ; his hair had changed its colour, 
and was become venerably grey ; his apparel manifeſted the 
ſhew of misfortunes by decay. He exhibited a picture of 
majeſty in diſtreſs, which even his adverſaries could not be- 
hold without reverence and compaſſion. 

His only attendant was a decrepid ſervant, Sir Philip 
Warwick, who could only deplore, not aftiſt, his Sove- 
reign's fate. All the exterior ſymbols of ſovereignty were 
not only withdrawn, but his new attendants had orders to 
treat him without ceremony. The duke of Hamilton, who 
was reſerved for the ſame puniſhment with his maſter, hav. 
ing leave for a laſt farewell, as be departed from Windlor, 
threw himſelf at the king's feet, crying out,“ My dear 


Maſter,” The unhappy monarch raiſed him up, and em- 
x bracing 
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bracing him tenderly, replied, whilſt the tears ran down his 
_ Cheeks, *+ I have indeed been a dear maſter to you.” —The 
king in thele ſevere trials was in continual expectation of 
private aſſaſſination. 

From the ſixth to the twentieth of January was ſpent in 
making preparations for this extraordinary trial. The 
Court of Juſtice conſiſted of one hundred and thirty-three 
perſons, named by the Commons; but of theſe, never 
above ſeventy met. The members were chiefly the princi- 
pal officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean ex- 
traction, {ſome of the members of the lower houſe, and a 
few citizens of London. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen 
preſident; Coke, ſolicitor- general for the people of Eng- 
land; Dorifſlaus, Steele, and Aſhe, were named aſſiſtants.— 
The Court was held in Weſtminſter Hall. 

The king was conducted from Windſor to St. James 85 
and the next day was brought before the High Court to 
take his trial; when he was brought forward, he was con- 
ducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed within the bar. 
Though produced as a criminal, he ſtill maintained the dig- 
nity of a king; ſurveying the members of the Court with 
haughty diſdain, and without moving his hat, ſate down; 
the members of the Court kept themſelves covered. —'The 
charge was then read by the ſolicitor. The accuſation was, 
« Having cauſed all the bloody work, ſince the commence. 
ment of the war, &c.” At this part of the charge, the 
king exhibited a ſmile of contempt, with indignation. Af- 
ter the charge was finiſhed, ' Bradſhaw directed his diſcourſe 
to the king, and told him, that the Court waited his an- 
ſwer. 

Charles, with temper entered upon his defence, by de- 
claring againſt the authority of the Court. He perceived, 
he ſaid, no appearance of an upper houſe, which was neceſ- 
fary to conſtitute a juſt tribunal ; that he himſelf was the 
king and fountain of law, and conſequently could not be 
tried by laws to which he bad never given his confent ; that, 
having been entruſted with the liberties of the people, he 
would not now betray them, by recognizing an ufurped 
power; and that he was willing, before a proper tribunal, 
to enter into the particulars of his defence. 

Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport the authority of the Court, 
inſiſted, that they received their power from the people, 


the ſource of all right. Iſe therefore preſſed the priſoner 
not 
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not to decline the authority of the Court, which was dele- 
gated by the Commons of England. Bradſhaw interrupted 
and over-ruled the king in his attempts to reply. 

The king was produced three times in this manner before 
the Court; and he as often declined allowing their juriſdic- 
tion. The fourth and laſt time he was brought before this 
tribunal, as he was proceeding to the place, he was inſulted 
by the ſoldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, “ Juſtice |! 
Juſtice ! Execution] Execution!“ The king maintained a 
firm dignity of behaviour. His judges at laſt, to make ſome 
ſhew of juſtice, examined witneſſes; who proved that the 
king had appeared in arms againſt the forces commiſſioned 
by parliament. This proof procured ſentence to be pro- 
nounced againſt him. 

It is allowed, that the king's behaviour during the trial, 
and in the laſt period of his life, does honour to his me- 
mory ; and that, in every appearance before his judges, he 


never forgot to behave as a man or a prince. 
The foldiers, inſtigated by their ſuperiors, reviled him 


with bitter reproaches. 
Among other inſults, one miſcreant preſumed to ſpit in 


the face of his ſovereign. * Poor fouls !” ſaid the king to 
one of his attendants, „“ for a little money, they would do 
« as much againſt their commanders.” 

A ſoldier, more compaſſionate than the reſt, could not 
forbear to implore a bleſſing on his royal head; upon which 
an officer ſtruck the ſentinel to the ground before the king, 
who could not help ſaying, that the puniſhment exceeded 
the offence. 9 

At his return to Whitehall, he deſired to fee his chil- 
dren, and to be attended in his private devotions by doctor 
Juxon, late biſhop of London. Lheſe requeits were grant- 
ed, and alſo three days to prepare for the execution of his 
ſentence. His family now ia England were only the princeſs 
Elizabeth, and the duke of Glouceſter, a child of about 
three years of age. After exhortations to his daughter, he 
took his little ſon in his arms, and embracing him; „ My 
« child (ſays he), they will cut off thy father's head, yes, 
they will cut off my head, and make thee a king. But 
% mark what I ſay, thou muſt not be a king as long as thy 
“brothers Charles and James are alive. They will cut off 
their heads when they can take them, and thy head too 


they will cut off at lait, and therefore, I charge thee, do 
6 no 
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& not be made a king by them.” The child burſting into 
tears replied, © I will be torn to pieces firſt.” 

Every night during the interval between his ſentence and 
execution, the king ſlept ſound as uſual, though the noiſe 
of the workmen employed in forming the ſcaffold continually 
reſounded in his ears. On the fatal morning, he aroſe 

early ; and, calling one of his attendants, he bade him em- 
| ploy more than uſual care in dreſſing him. | 

The ſtreet before Whitchall was the place deſtined for his 
execution; with an intent to increaſe the ſeverity of it, he 
was led through the Banquetting houſe to the ſcaffold ad- 
Joining to the edifice, attended by his friend biſhop Juxon. 
The ſcaffold, which was covered. with black, was. guarded 
by a regiment of ſoldiers, under the command of. colonel 
Tomlinſon ; and on it were ' ſeen the block, the axe, and 
two executioners in maſks . The people in great crowds 
ſtood at a diſtance, in dreadful expectation of this ſolemn 
event. The king ſurveyed theſe aweful preparations with 
calm compoſure ;z and, as he could not expect to be heard 
by the people at a diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf to the few 
perſons who ſtood round him. Among other things he ac- 
knowledged, that he was juſtly puniſhed for — — 
* 3 . * 1 6 Mo a ente 


* Various have been the conjectures who theſe two maſks 
were. Some will have them to be perfons of a diſtinguiſhed 
rank. One writer in a periodical paper aſſerts, that the exe- 
cutioner was a -nobleman.—Lilly the hiſtorian endeavours to 
ſhew that it was colonel: Joyce, but the moſt commonly re- 
ceived opinion ſeems to be, that the executioner of Charles was 
one Brandon, the common executioner at that time; who, it 
is faid, had thirty pounds for his pains, all paid him in half 


crowns, within an hour after the blow was ſtruck ; and that he 


took an orange ſtuek full of cloves out of the king's pocket; 
and a handkerchief ; and as ſoon as he was off the tcaſſold, he 
was offered twenty ſhillings ſor that orange, by a gentleman 
at Whitehall, but retuted it, and afterwards ſold the ſame for 
ten ſhillings in Roſemary Lane.—The man, it ſeems, felt ſo 
much compunRion for what he had done, that he died ſoon 
after in a moit deplorable manner. | | 

The man that waited on this executioner, when he gave the 
fatal blow, was a rag-man in Rotemary Lane. | 
Other accounts relate, that the executioner of Charles was 
a William Walter who was interred in Trinity church-yard, 
Sheſſield, in the county of York, See Gent. Mag. vol. 
XXXVII, p. 546; and vol. XXXVIII, p. 10; and again vol. 
. | | | 
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ſented to the execution of the earl of Strafford upon an un- 
juſt ſentence. 

He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people to return 
to their allegiance, and acknowledge his fon to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor; and fignified his attachment to the Proteſtant reli- 
gion as profeſſed by the Church of England. So great was 
the impreſſion upon thoſe who could hear his laſt words, 
that, it was ſaid, Tomlinſon himſelf acknowledged their 
influence. 

Whilſt preparing himſelf for the block; the biſhop ſaid 
to him, * There is, ſir, but one ſtage more, which, though 
« turbulent and troubleſome, is but a ſhort one. It will 
« ſoon carry you a preat way.” « [I go (replied the 
« king) from a corruptible, to an incorruptible crown; 
« where no diſturbance can have place.” CHARLES, hav- 
ing taken off his cloak, delivered his George to the prelate, 
pronouncing the word, © Remember.” Then he laid his 
neck on the block, and ſtretching out his hands as a ſignal, 
one of the executioners ſevered his head from his body, 
(Jan. 30, 1648 9, being the 49th year of his age, and 24th 
of his reign), while the other, holding it up, exclaimed, 
« This is the head of a traitor.” Ihe ſpectators were 
ſtruck with inſtant horror—and, 2s uſual in the verſatile 
minds of mankind, the tide of affection and loyalty, which 
had ſo long ebbed, began to flow in ſtrong currents. Each 
blamed himſelf, either for active diſſoyalty to, or paſſive 
compliance in the deſtruction of, their king. 


— — 


TuE COMMONWEALTH. 


Diſtreſs of Charles's ſon, afterwards Charles II. and his 
eſcape out of the kingdom. 


Th E parliament (if a ſmall part of the houſe of Com- 


mons may be ſo called), having, under ſuch ſolemn appear- 
ance of juſtice, condemned and executed their king, began 
to aſſume the air of legal power; ſo great, that when the 
peers met, and having entered upon buſineſs, and ſent down 
ſome votes to the commons, the latter would not vouchſafe 

to 
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to take any notice. 'They went further a few days after. 
wards ; they even paſſed a vote, that the houſe of peers was 
uſeleſs and dangerous, and ought to be aboliſhed. A like 
vote paſſed with regard to monarchy. Martin, a ſtrong re- 
publican, in the debate on this queſtion, confeſſed, that, if 
they deſired a king, the laſt was as proper as any perſon in 
England. 

The commons ordered a new ſeal to be engraved, on 
which that aſſembly was repreſented, with the legend, Ox 
THE FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM, BY GoD's BLESSING 
RESTORED, 1648. The forms of public buſineſs were 
changed, from the king's to that of the keepers of the li- 
berties of England. And it was declared high treaſon to 
proclaim, or any otherwiſe acknowledge Charles Stuart, 
commonly called prince of Wales. 

It is ſaid, thrt the commons intended to bind the princeſs 
Elizabeth apprentice to a button-m;ker, The duke of 
Glouceſter was to be taught ſome other mechanical employ- 
ment. But the former ſoon died, of grief, as is ſuppoſed, 
for her father's tragical end: the latter was by Cromwell 
ſent beyond ſea. 'The young king, poor and neglected, 
living ſometimes in Holland, ſometimes in France, ſome- 
times in Jerſey, comforted himlelf, amidſt his preſent 
diſtreſſes, with the hopes of better fortune: at length neceſ- 
ſity forced him to take ſhelter in the Scots army; but being 
there reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from his 
friends, deſpaired that even his liberty, much leſs his autlio- 
rity, would ever be reſtored to him. Beſides, his ſituation 

in other reſpects was ill ſuited to his temper and diſpolition. 
Obliged to attend from morning to night at prayers and fer- 
mons, he betrayed evident ſymptoms of wearineſs or con- 
tempt ; and, tired at laſt with all theſe formalities, he made 
an attempt to regain his liberty. The king's paſſions ſome- 
times got the better of his prudence : being once obſerved 
to uſe ſome familiarities with a female, a committee of mi- 
niſters was appointed to reprove Charles, for a behaviour to 

unbecoming a covenanted monarch. Douglas, the ſpokeſ- 
man, began with a ſevere aſpect, and informed the king of 
the great ſcandal he had given to the godly; enlarged on the 
heinous nature of the fin, and concluded with adviſing his 
majeſty, whenever he was diſpoſed to amuſe himſelf, to be 
more careful in ſhutting the windows.” This delicate re- 
proof, ſo unuſual to the place, and to the character of the 

man, 
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man, was remarked by the king, who never forgot the obli- 
ation, General Middleton, at the head of ſome royaliſts, 
being proſcribed by the covenanters, kept in the mountains, 
expecting ſome opportunities of ſerving his maſter. The 
king reſolved to join this body. He ſecretly made his eſcape 
from Argyle, and fled towards the highlands; having the 
way open, he immediately marched into England ; where 
he expected, that all his friends, and all thoſe diſcontented 
with the preſent government, would flock to his ſtandard. 
He perſuaded the general to enter into ſome views; and 
with one conſent the army, to the number of fourteen 
thouſand, roſe from their camp *, and advanced by great 
journies rowerds the South. 

Cromwell was ſurpriged, hut not intimidated at this 
movement of the royal army. He immediately diſpatched 
letters to parliament, exhorting them not to be diſmayed at 
the approach of the Scots. He ſent Lambeth to hang upon 
the rear of the royal army, and infeſt their march; left 
Monk to complete the reduction of Scotland; and he bim- 
ſelf followed the king with all poſſible expedition. 

_ Charles's expectations of increaſing his army were diſap- 
inted. The Scots, terrified, fell off in great numbers; 
and the Engliſh Preſbyterians, having no notice of the 
king's approach, were not prepared to meet him. The 
meaſure was equally unexpected to the royaliſts, who were 
deterred from joining the Scotch army, by orders which the 
committee of miniſters had iflued, not to admit any who 
would not ſubſcribe the covenant. So that the king, when 
he arrived at Worceſter, found that his forces were fatigued 
and harraſſed by a tedious march, and not more numerous 
chan when he left Scotland. 
On the other hand, Cromwell had authority ſufficient to 
raiſe every where the militia of the countries, and theſe 
united with the regular forces bent all their efforts againſt 
the king. With an army of 30,000, Cromwell attacked 
the king at Worceſter, and meeting with little reſiſtance, 
except from the duke of Hamilton and general Middleton, 
broke the diſordered royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were 
ſtrowed with dead. The whole Scotch army was either killed 
or taken priſoners. Ihe king himſelf, having given many 
proofs of perſonal valour, was obliged to fly, 
The 


* Torwood. 
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The king left Worceſter about ſix o'clock in the after. 
noon, and without halting travelled about twenty-ſix miles, 
in company with fifty or ſixty of his friends. For better 
ſecurity, be ſeparated from his companions, whom he left 
without communicating his intentions to any one. By the 
direction of the Earl of Derby, he went to Roſcobel, a 
lone houſe in the borders of Staffordſhire, inhabited by one 
Penderell, a farmer. The man had dignity of ſentiment 
above his condition; for though death was denounced 
againſt any who concealed the king, and a great reward 
promiſed to any who ſhould betray him, he profeſſed and 
maintained unſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of his 
four brothers, equally honourable with himſelf ; and, hav- 
ing cloathed the king in a garb like their own, they led him 
into a neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themſelves in cutting faggots. Some 
nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and ted upon ſuch 
homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among 
the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. He ſaw ſe- 
veral ſoldiers paſs; all of whom were intent in ſearch of the 
king, and many expreſſed in his hearing their earneſt wiſhes 
of ſeizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated the 
RoraL Oak; and for many years was regarded by the 
neighbourhood with great veneration“. 

| Charles 


* The oak was afterwards encloſed by a ſtrong wall of brick 
and ſtone, but at preſent neglected and much in ruins. The 
old tree has been carried away piece-meal by the curious viſi- 
tors; many ſnuff boxes and other toys have been made from 
Pieces of this famons oak. At preſent, there is another, of a 
middle ſize, growing within the wali, but not in the centre, 
and was very probably plinted when the old tree was cut 
down.—— Upon a ſquare ſtone overgrown with moſs, is a 
Latin inſcription, as follows: | 


Feliciſs. arborem Quam in aſilum Potentiſs. 
Regis. Car. 2% Ds. OP. M. a X. per quem Reges 
Regnant hic Creſcere Uoluit Tam in Per Pet. Rei 


Tantæ Memoriam Qnam in Specimen Firme In 
Reges 
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Charles was in the middle of this kingdom, and could 
neither ſtay in his retreat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, without 
the moſt imminent danger. Fears, hopes, and party-zeal, 
intereſted many to diſcover him, and even the ſmalleſt in- 
diſcretion of his might prove fatal. Having joined lord 
Wilmot, who was ſkulking in the neighbourhood, they 
agreed to put themſelves into the hands of colonel Lane, a 
zealous royaliſt, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diſ- 
tant. The king's feet were ſo hurt from walking about in 
heavy boots, or countrymen's ſhoes which did not fit him, 
that he was obliged to mount on horſeback ; and he travel- 
led in this fituation to Bentley, attended by the Penderells, 
who had been ſo faithful tö him. Lane formed a ſcheme 
for his journey to Briſtol, where, it was hoped, he would 
find a ſhip, in which he might tranſport himſelf. He had a 
near kinſwoman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three 
miles of that city, and was with child, very near the time 
of her delivery. He obtained a paſs (for during thoſe times 
of confuſion this precaution was requiſite) for his ſiſter, 
Jane Lane, and a ſervant, to travel towards Briſtol, under 
pretence of viſiting and attending her relation. The king 
rode before the lady, and perſonated the ſervant : Wilmot, 
carrying a hawk on his hand, paſſed for a ſtranger who had 
accidentally joined them.  - 

When they arrived at Norton's, Mr. Lane pretended that 
ſhe had brought along with her, as her ſervant, a poor lad, 
a neighbouring farmer's ſon, who was ill of an ague; and 
the begged a private room for him, where he might be 
quiet. Though Charles kept himſelf retired in this cham- 


ber, the butler ſoon knew him; ; and, throwing himſelf on 
his 


Reges Fidei Muro CinQam Poſteris Commen- 


Jane Baſſilius et Jana Fitzherbert. 
Quercus Amica Jovi. 


Tranſlated. 


God, all good and all great, by whom kings reign, was 
pleaſed that this auſpicious tree ſhould here flouriſh for a ſafe 
retreat to the moſt potent king Charles the Second. Baſil and 
Jane Fitzherbert, to perpetuate the memory of ſo great an 
event, and teltify their unſhaken loyalty to kings, built the tur- 
wounding wall, and recommended the tavourite tree to future 
generations. The Oak Jove's favourite **! 
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his knees, prayed for his majeſty's life and preſervation, 
The king was alarmed ; but made the butler promiſe, that 
he would keep the ſecret from every mortal, even from his 
maſter. 'The tervant was faithful to his engagement. 

No ſhip was to be found that would ſet fail ſooner than a 
month, either for France or Spain; and the king was 
obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He entruſted himſelf 
to colonel Windham of Dorſetſhire, an affectionate partizan 
of the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil 
wars, and of the furious rage to which all men were 
wrought up in their different factions, was, that every onc's 
inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, and even 
the courage and fidelity of moſt men, by the variety of in- 
cidents, had been put to trial. The royaliſts too had, 


many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in 


their houſes, for themſelves, their friends, or more valuable 
effects: and the arts of eluding the enemy had been often 
practiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved favourable to the 
king in the preſent exigency; as he often paſſed through 
the hands of Catholics: The Prie/ts-Hole, as they called it, 
the place where they were obliged to conceal the perſecuted 
prieſts, was ſometimes employed for ſheltering their diſtreſſ- 
ed ſovereign. 

Windham, before he received the king, aſked leave to 
entruſt the important ſecret to his mother, his wife, and 
four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could entirely rely. Of 
all theſe perſons, no one proved wanting either in honour 
or diſcretion. The venerable old matron, on the reception 
of her royal gueſt, expreſſed the utmoſt joy; for that, 
having loſt without regret three ſons and one grandchild, 
in defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, in her de- 
clining years, to be inſtrumental in the preſervation of the 
king himſelf, In the courſe of converſation, Windham 
told the king, that Sir Thomas his father, in the year 
1636, a few days before his death, called to him his five 
ſons. © My children,” faid he, „ we have hitherto ſeen 
* {erence and quiet times under our three laſt ſovereigus: 
« but I muſt now warn you to prepare for clouds and 
«© ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every ſide, and threaten the 
*« tranquillity of your native country. But, whatever hap- 
*« pen, do you faithfully honour and obey your prince, and 
* adhere to the crown. I charge you never to forſake the 
c crown, though it ſhould hang on a buſh.” Thele laſt 
words, added Windham, made tuch impreillon on all our 


breaſts, 
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breaſts, that the many afflictions of theſe ſad times could 
never efface their indelible characters. 

The king continued nineteen days at Windham's houſe ; 
during which his friends in Britain, and every part of 
Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe about his 
fate : no one could with certainty ſay, whether he was dead 
or alive; but a report of his death being circulated, was 
generally credited, and which, happ:ly for him, ſomewhat 
abated the vigilant ſearch of his enemies. Trials were 
made to procure a veſlel for his eſcape; but he ſtill met 
with diſappointments. Having left Windham's houſe, he 
was again obliged to return to it. He paſſed through many 
other adventures; aſſumed different diſguiſes; in every 
ſtep was expoſed to imminent perils; and received daily 
proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. 

The ſagacity of a blackſmith ſhould not be unnoticed ; 
who remarked, that his horſe's ſhoes had been made in the 
north, not in the weſt as the king pretended : this circum- 
ſtance once detected him, but he narrowly eſcaped. 

At Shoreham in Suflex, a veſſel was at laſt found, in 
which he embarked. He had been known to ſo many, 
that if he had not ſet ſail at that critical moment, it had been 
impoſſible for him to eſcape. After one and forty days 
concealment, he arrived ſafe at Feſcamp, in Normandy. 
No leſs than forty men and women had at different times 
been privy to his concealment and eſcape. 

The queen of England and her ſon Charles during this 
paſſed moſt of their time at Paris; and, notwithſtanding 
their near connection of blood, received but few civilities, 
and ſtill lefs ſupport, from the French court. The baniſh- 
ed queen had a moderate penſion aſſigned her; but it was 
ill paid; and her credit ran ſo low, that one morning when 
the cardinal de Retz waited on her, ſhe informed him, that 
her daughter Henrietta was obliged to be in bed, for want 
of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a condition was reduced, 
in the midſt of Paris, a queen of England, and daughter 
of Henry the Fourth of France | 


— f 


CRomwrEL!. STYLED PROTECTOR. 


The battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwell what he 


*alled his crowning mercy. So elated was he, that he in- 
tended 
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tended to have knighted, in the field, two of his generals 
Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by his friends 
from exerting this act of regal authority. His power and 
ambition were too great to brook ſubmiſſion to the empty 
name of a Republic, which. ſtood chiefly by his influence, 
and was ſupported by his victories. How early he enter. 
tained thoughts of taking into his hands the reins of go- 
vernment is uncertain; we are only aſſured, that he diſco. 
vered to his intimate friends theſe aſpiring views ; and even 
expreſſed a deſire of aſſuming the rank of king, which he 
had contributed with ſo much ſeeming zeal to aboliſh. 

Not daring, however, to take upon himſelf that title; 
in the year 1653 the ſtate of things being favourable for his 
ambitious deſigns, the military being now, in appearance, as 
well as in reality, the ſole power which prevailed in the na- 
tion, even the ſhadow of parliament being diflolved : the 
officers of the army, by their own authority, declared 
Cromwell protector of the Common-wealth of England, and 
he was with great ſolemnity enſtalled in his high office. He 
was to be addrefied by the title of Highneſs, and his power 
was proclaimed in London and other parts of the kingdom, 
Cromwell died the third of September 1658, in the 59th 
year of his age; the anniverſary of the day, he reckoned 
the moſt fortunate of his life, having obtained the victories 
of Dunbar and Worceſter. 

Cromwell was buried with more than regal pomp, in the 
ſepulchre of our monarchs; from whence, at the Reſtora- 
tion, his body was dragged to, and expoſed on, the gallows 
at Tyburn, the trunk thrown into a hole beneath ir, and 
his head fet upon a pole at Weſtminſter-hall. 


r ‚‚‚ „ — 


Character of OLIVER CROMWELL “*. 


Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt make and conſtitution. 
his aſpect manly though clowniſh. His education extended 
no farther than a ſuperficial knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
but he inherited great talents from nature; though they 
were ſuch as he could not have exerted to advantage at any 

juncture 


From Noble's Memoirs of the Protectora! houſe of Crom- 
well, | | 
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juncture than that of a civil war, inflamed by religious con- 
teſts. His character was formed from an amazing conjunc- 
tion of enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and ambition. He was poſ- 
ſeſled of courage and reſolution, that overlooked all dangers, 
and ſaw no difficulties. He dived into the characters of 
mankind with wonderful ſagacity, whilſt he concealed his 
own purpoſes, under the impenetrable ſhield of diflimu'a- 
tion, 
He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes to the moſt rigid 
notions of religious obligations. From the ſevereſt exerciſe 
of devotion, he relaxed into the moſt ridiculous and idle 
buffoonry : yet he preſerved the dignity and diſtance of his 
character, in the midſt of the coarſeſt familiarity, He was 
cruel and tyrannic from policy; juſt and temperate from in- 
clination; perplexed and deſpicable in his diſcourſe; clear 
and conſummate in his deſigns ; ridiculous in his reveries ; 
reſpectable in his conduct; in a word, the ſtrangeſt com- 
pound of villainy and virtue; baſeneſs and magnanimity, ab- 


ſurdity and good ſenſe, that we find on record in the annals 
of mankind *. NOBLE. 


FU 
Curious ANECDOTE of CRO WELL, from the ſame. 


There are ſeveral circumſtances given relating to Oliver, 
which have been ſuppoſed prognoſtications of his future 
preatneſs; they have a tradition at Huntingdon, that when 
king Charles the Firſt [then duke of York) in his journey 
from Scotland to London, in 1604, called. in his way at 
Hinchinbroke-houſe, the feat of Sir Oliver Cromwell; that 
knight, to divert the young prince, ſent for his nephew Oli- 


ver, that he, with his own ſons, might play with his royal 
highneſs; 


* Cromwell died more than five millions in debt; though the 
parliament had leſt him in the Treaſury above five hundred 
'honſand pounds, and in fiores to the value of ſeven hundred 
chonſand pounds. | 

Richard, the ſon of Cromwell, was proclaimed protector in 
his room; but Richard, being of a very different diſpoſition to 
his father, reſigned his authority the 22d of April 1659; and 
oon utter ſigned his abdication in form, and retired to live ſe- 
*cral years aſter his reſignation, at firſt on the Continent, and 
atterwards upon his paternal fortune at home. 
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highneſs ; but they had not been long together before Charles 
and Oliver diſagreed, and as the former was then as weakly 
as the other was ſtrong, it was no wonder that the royal vil; 
tant was worſted; and Oliver, even at this age, ſo little re. 
garded dignity, that he made the royal blood flow in copiau; 
ſtreams from the prince's noſe; this was looked upon by 
ſome as a bad preſage for that king when the civil wars com- 
menced. 


— ZZ DIE<C<<<<.— 


A. D. 1651. This year died Inigo Jones, the celebrated 
Engliſh architect. Several buildings, erected under his in- 
ſpection, remain honourable monuments to his memory at 


this day. 
> IEEE. 


CoFFEE. 


A. D. 1652. One Edwards, an Engliſh Turkey mer. 
chant, brought home with him a Greek ſervant, who under- 

| ſtood the roaſting and making of Coffee, till then unknown 
in England. This ſervant was the ' firſt who ſold Coffee, 
and kept a houſe in London for that purpoſe. It was firſt 
brought from Mocha to Holland in 1616, though it did not 
come into general uſe there, for many years after. The 
conſumption in time became ſo great, and the planters fo 
attentive to their own intereſt, that it has been planted with 
tolerable ſucceſs both by the French and Engliſh in the Weſt 
India Iflands*, and by the French at Lorinam. But til! 
this Coffee is inferior in quality to that from Mocha in Ara- 
bia, from whence all Coffee originally came. The Coffee 
plant has a reſemblance to the jaſmine tree: bearing a fruit 
reſembling a cherry, within which it is incloſed, and when 
ripe divides and diſcovers the Coffee berry. It has been 
conjectured, that the prohibition of wine by Mahomet ex- 
cited the Arabs to diſcover its virtues, as a ſubſtitute for 


wine. 


HACKNEY 


This plant was carried into the Welt Indies, by a Mr. 
D*Eſclieux, a Frenchman, who gave up part of his own allow- 
ance of water to keep it alive, ſo early as 1726. It had thriven 
well in the new ſoil, but was not to be exported to the mother 
country, on account ol a monopoly granted to the Katt luis 


Company. 


t 
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Hackney Coacnes. 


A. D. 1652. Hackney Coaches were limited to two hun- 
dred. And in 1654 were again regulated with reſpect to 
rates, ſtands, &c. &c. and were to be under the direction of 
the Court of Aldermen of London ; and were then allowed to 
be three hundred ; each Coach to pay twenty ſhillings yearly, 
towards defraying the expence of regulation. 


| 
PosTAGE OB LETTERS. 


A. D. 1659. The Poſtage of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, was farmed from the Council of State, by John 
Manby, Eſq. for ten thouſand pounds a year. At this time, 
ſingle letters paid two-pence for eighty miles, and beyond 


that limit four-pence. 


—— wü 
PosBLic — 


A. D. 1656. The whole of the Public Revenue of the 
kingdom this year was, one million for the Navy and Army; 
and three hundred thouſand pounds, for the ſupport of civil 


government. 


— ———— Dr 


CoiN AGE. 


There had been coined in the Tower of London, from 


March 1638, to May 1657, (nineteen years) ſeven million 
ſeven hundred thirty-three thouſand, five hundred twenty 


one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and four pence. 


Z, SPRING 
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SPRING WATCHES. 


A. D. 1658. Spring Pocket-watches were invented about 
this year. Foreigners aſcribe the invention to Huygens, but 
the Engliſh to. Dr. Hooke. This buſineſs has been brought 
to greater perfection in England than any where elſe, and 
the art of clock and watch-making has not flouriſhed any 
where in the kingdom, ſo much out of the metropolis, as 
in the county of. Lancaſter. It is more than probable, that, 
owing to the many ingenious artificers in this branch, the 
machinery for ſpinning of Cotton, &c. has ſo ſpeedily ar- 
rived to its preſent degree of perfection, which had its origin 
in the ſame county. 


, 


A. D. 1660. Charles the Second entered London, and 
aſcended the Throne, the 29th of May, this year, which 
was the anniverſary of his birth-day. - | 


FC 


CASES 


Character of C H A RLES II. * 


IF ve ſurvey the Character of Charles the 8 
Second in the different lights which it will ad- hc 


mit of, it will appear very various, and give oh 
riſe to different and even oppoſite ſentiments. he 
When conſidered as a companion, he appears ni 
the moſt amiable and engaging of men ; and tie 
indeed, in this view, his deportment muſt be ti 


allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love 


of railery was ſo tempered with good- breeding, 
that 
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that it was never offenſive. His propenſity to 
ſatire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that his 
friends never dreaded their becoming the ob- 
jet of it. His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of 
one who knew him well, and who was himſelf 
an exquiſite judge®, could not be ſaid fo much 
to be very refined or elevated, qualities apt to 
beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, 
as to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recom- 
mending kind of wit. And though perhaps 
he talked more than ſtrict rules of behaviour 
might permit, men were ſo pleaſed with the 
affable communicative deportment of the mo- 
narch, that they always went away contented 
both with him and with themſelves. This in- 
deed is the moſt ſhining part of the king's cha- 
rater, and he ſeems to have. been ſenſible of 
it; for he was fond of dropping the formalities 
of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into 

the companion. 3 
In the duties of private life, his conduct, 
though not free from exception, was in the 
main laudable. He was an eaſy generous 
lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good- 
natured maſter. The voluntary friendſhips, 
however, which the prince contracted, nay, 
even his ſenſe of gratitude, were feeble; and 
he never attached himſelf to any of his mi- 
niſters or courtiers, with a very ſincere aftec- 
tion, He believed them to have no other mo- 
tive for ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt, and he 
2 2 Was 


* Marquis of Halifax. 
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was {till ready, in his turn, to ſacrifice them to 
preſent caſe and convenience, 

With a detail on his private charaQter we 
muſt ſet bounds to our panegyric on Charles, 
The other parts of his conduct may admit of 
ſome apology, but can deſerve ſmall applauſe, 
He was indeed ſo much fitted for private life; 
preferably to public, that he even poſſeſſed 
order, frugality, economy in the former; was 
profuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. 
When we conſider him as a ſovereign, his cha- 
racter, though not altogether void of virtues, 
was in the main dangerous to his people, and 
diſhonourable to himſelf. Negligent of the 
intereſts of the nation, careleſs of its glory, 
averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, 
laviſh of its treaſure, and ſparing only of its 
blood ; he expoſed it by his meaſures (though 
he appeared ever but in ſport) to the danger of 
4 furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conteſt. Yet may all 
theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly ex- 
amined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, to 
the indolence of his temper ; a fault, which, 
however unfortunate in a monarch, it is im- 
poſſible for us to regard with great ſeverity. 

It has been remarked of this king, that he 
never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe 
one : a cenſure, which, though too far carried, 
ſeems to have ſome foundation in his character 
and deportment, HUME. 

Died Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54. 
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Another Character of CHARLES II. 


CHARLES II. was in his perſon tall and 


ſwarthy, and his countenance marked with 
ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His penetration was 


keen, his judgment clear, his underſtanding ' 
extenſive, his converſation lively and enter- 


taining, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit and 
ridicule, He was eaſy of acceſs, polite, and 
aftable; had he been limited to a private ſta- 
tion, he would have paſſed for the moſt agree- 
able and beſt-natured man of the age in which 
he lived. His greateſt enemies allow him to 
have been a civil huſband, an obliging lover, 
an affectionate father, and an indulgent maſ- 
ter; even as a prince, he manifeſted an aver- 
ſion to cruelty and injuſtice. Yet theſe good 
qualities were more than overbalanced by his 
weakneſs and defects. He was a ſcoffer at re- 
ligion, and a libertine in his morals; careleſs, 
indolent, proſuſe, abandoned to effeminate 
pleaſure, incapable of any noble enterprize, a 
ſtranger to any manly friendſhip and gratitude, 
deaf to the voice of honour, blind to the al- 
lurements of glory, and in a word, wholly 
deſtitute of every active virtue. Being himſelf 
unprincipled, he believed mankind were falſe, 


perfidious, and intereſted; and therefore prac- 


tiſed diſſimulation for his own convenience. He 


was ſtrongly attached to the French manners,. 


government, and monarch; he was diſſatisfied 


with his own limited prerogative. The ma- 
jority 


bs 
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jority of his own ſubjeQs he deſpiſed or hated, 
as hypocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who 
had perſecuted his father and himſelf, and 
ſought the deitruction of the monarchy. In 
theſe ſentiments, he could not be ſuppoſed to 
purſue the intereſt of the nation; on the con- 
trary, he ſeemed to think that his own ſafety 
was incompatible with the honour and advan- 


tage of his people. 1 SMOLLETT. 
III IEC 
Another Character of CHARLES II. 


T Hus lived and died king Charles the Se- 
cond. He was the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory 
of the various revolutions of which any one 
man ſeemed capable. He was bred up the 
firſt twelve years' of his life, with the ſplen- 
dour that became the heir of fo great a crown. 
After that, he paſſed through eighteen years in 
great inequalities, unhappy in the war, in the 
loſs of his father, and of the crown of England. 
—While he was abroad at Paris, Colen, or 
Bruſſels, he never ſeemed to lay any thing to 
heart. He purſued all his diverfions, and 1r- 
; regular pleaſures, in a free career; and ſeemed 
to be as ſerene under the loſs of a crown, as 
the greateſt philoſopher could have been. Nor 
did he willingly hearken to any of theſe pro- 
jects, with which, he complained often, his 
chancellor perſecnted him. That in which he 
ſcemed moſt concerned was, to find money for 


ſup- 


* 
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ſupporting his expence. And it was often 


ſaid, that if Cromwell would have compound- 


ed the matter, and have given him a good 
round penſion, he might have been induced 
to reſign his title to him. During his exile, 
he delivered himſelf ſo entirely to his pleaſures, 
that he became incapable of application. He 
ſpent little of his time in reading and ſtudy; 

and yet leſs in thinking. And in the ſtate his 
affairs were then in, he accuſtomed himſelf to 
ſay to every perſon, and upon all occaſions, 
that which he thought would pleaſe moſt : fo 
that words or promiſes went very eaſily from 
him. And he had ſo ill an opinion of man- 
kind, that he thought the great art of living 
and governing was, to manage all things, and 
all perſons, with a depth of craft and diſſimu- 
lation. He deſired to become abſolute, and 
to overturn both our religion and laws; yet he 
would neither run the riſque, nor give himſelf 
the trouble, which ſo great a deſign required. 

He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his out- 
ward deportment; but he ſeemed to have no 


bowels nor tenderneſs in his nature; and in 


the end of his life he became cruel, 


BURNET. 


Another Character of CHARLES II. 


Tas character of Charles the Second, like the 
tranſactions of his reign, has aſſumed various 


APPCArANCES, | in proportion to the paſſions and 
pre- 


— 
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- prejudices of different writers. 'To affirm that 
he was a great and good king, would be as 
unjuſt as to alledge that he was deſtitute of all 
virtue, and a bloody and inhuman tyrant. 
The indolence of his diſpoſition, and the dif. 
ſipation occaſioned by his pleaſures, as they 
were at firſt the ſourcc of his misfortunes, be- 
came afterwards the ſafety of the nation. 
Had he joined the ambition of power, and 
the perſeverance and attention of his brother, 
to his own inſinuating and engaging addreſs, 
be might haye ſecured his reputation with 
writers, by enſlaving them with the nation. 
In his perſon he was tall and well made. 
His complexion was dark, the lines of his face 
ſtrong and harſh, when ſingly traced: but 
when his features were comprehended in one 
view, they appeared dignified and even pleaſ- 
ing. In the motions of his perſon he was 
eaſy, graceful, and firm. His conſtitution 
was ſtrong, and communicated an active vigour 
to all his limbs. Though a lover of eaſe of 
mind, he was fond of bodily exerciſe, He 
roſe early, he walked much, he mixed with 
the meaneſt of his ſubjeas, and joined in their 
converſation, without diminiſhing his own 
dignity, or raiſing their preſumption, He was 
acquainted with many perſons in the lower 
ſtations of life, He captivated them with 
ſprightly terms of humour, and with a kind 
of good natured wit, which rendered them 
pleaſed with themſelves, His guards only at- 
tended him on public occaſions. He took the 
air frequentiy 1 in company with a ſingle friend; 
and 
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and though crowds followed him, it was more 
from a wiſh to attraR his notice, than from an 
idle curioſity, When eyident deſigns againſt 
his life were daily exhibited before the courts 
of juſtice, he changed not his manner in ap- 
pearing in public. It was ſoon after the Rye- 
houſe-plot was diſcovered, he is ſaid to have 
heen ſevere on his brother's charaQer, when 
he exhibited a ſtriking feature of his own. 
The duke returning from hunting with his 
uards, found the king one day in Hyde Park. 
F le expreſſed his ſurpriſe how his majeſty could 
venture his perſon alone at ſuch a perilous 
time, © James,” (replied the king,) © take 
« you care of yourſelf, and I am ſafe. No 
© man in England will Kill MF, to make YOU 
“ kin 

Wien he was oppoſed with moſt violence in 
parliament, he continued the moſt popular 
man in the kingdom. His good- -breeding as a 
gentleman, overcame the opinion conceiv red of 
his faults as a king. His affability, his eaſy 
addreſs, his attention to the very prejudices of 
his people, rendered him independent of all 
ihe arts of his enemies to inflame the vulgar. 
He is ſaid with reaſon to have died opportune- 
iv for his country. Had his life extended to 
the number of years which the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, the nation 
would have loſt all memory of their liberties. 
Had his fate placed Charles the Second 1n theſe 
latter times; when influence ſupplies the place 
of obvious rower; when the crown has ceaſed 


o be di ſtreſſed through the channel of its ne- 
ceſſities ; 


4 
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ceſſities; when the repreſentatives of the 
people, in granting ſupplies for the public ſer. 
vice, provide for themſelves; his want of am. 
bition would have precluded the jealouſy, and 
his popular qualities ſecured the utmoſt admi- 
ration of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf 
would be conſtrued into ſpirit, in an age where 
decency 1 is only an improvement on vice. 


MACPHERSON. 
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Obſervations on the Character of 
CHARLES II. 


Few people have experienced ſuch viciſſitudes 
of fortune as Charles the Second, Deprived 
of his crown, the reins of government were 
ſeized and held by an uſurper; driven from 
his own kingdom, he fled into a foreign land 
for the ſecurity of his perſon; during which 
forlorn ſtate, bereaved of the honours to which 
his birth had entitled him, he was frequently | 

| 


V 
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under ſuch difficulties that he had not where. 
with to ſupply his preſſing neceſſities. If, as 
is ſometimes obſerved, ApversITY be the beſt 
ſchool, to ſubdue the evil propenſities of the | 
heart, to conquer the unruly paſſions, and to | 
icarn to know ourſelves aright; this prince 
had an opportunity of profiting from his ſitu- | 
ation, through a large ſtate of diſcipline. | 
But the acquiſitions made by Charles, ſeem 
to have been © an affability of manner, refined 
-onyerſation, an eaſy addreſs,” qualities which 
con- 


— the character of an accompliſhed 
man. From the united- teſtimony of his hiſ- 
3 we have an example in this character 
of how much avail exterior accompliſhments, 
in the eſtimation of public judgment, are, to 
cover a multitude of faults. 
When conſidered as a companion, he appears 
the moſt amiable and engaging of men. 
Men were ſo pleaſed with the affable com- 
© municative deportment of the monarch, 
« that they always went away pleaſed with 
« him and themſelves.” (Hume.) 

« His converſation was lively and entertain- 
„ing, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit and 


« ridicule. He was eaſy of acceſs, polite, and 


« aftable; had he been limited to a private 
« ſtation, he wonld have paſled for the moſt 
* agreeable and beſt-natured of men.” n 
lett. | 
- In the motions of the body he was eaſy, 
“ graceful, and firm. He captivated the 
4 people by ſprightly turns of wit, which ren- 
« dered them pleaſed with themſelves.” N (Mac- 
pherſon.) 

How pleaſing and commendable are theſe 
accompliſhments and qualities, when poſſeſſed 
in purity of ſpirit, and practiſed in ſingleneſs 
of heart! But if they only ſerve for a ſpecious 
cover to evil deſigns and indirect practices, we 
cannot be too guarded againſt theſe devices. 
Youth eſpecially, who think no ill, and are 
yet unacquainted with the wiles and deceit of 


mankind, ſhould be cautioned againſt the ſe- 
duction 
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duction of ſuch alluring endowments. San. 
guine in hope, they expect to find a friend in 
thoſe who profeſs the title, without a ſufficient 
trial of their veracity ; provided only, they 
exhibit ſuch talents, as pleaſe ſome favourite 
propenſity. Inclined to confide, becauſe hi- 
therto ſurrounded by rea/ friends, who have 
defended them from danger by advice, and 
preſerved them from evil by their protection; 
they imagine no one is diſpoſed to render them 
an injury, particularly if, like Charles, “ when 
„ conſidered as a companion, he appears the 
* moſt amiable and engaging of men.” 

But that there are ſometimes deformities un- 
der ſo pleaſing a maſque ; let us examine the 
counterpart, or dark fide of Charles's charac- 
ter. 

His ſenſe of gratitude was feeble; and he 
“ never attached himſelf to any of his miniſ- 
& ters or courtiers with a ſincere affection.— 
* And was ready to ſacrifice them to preſent 
ce eaſe and convenience.” (Hume.) 

« He was a ſcoffer at religion, and a liber- 
ce tine in morals; careleſs, indolent, and pro- 
© fuſe; abandoned to effeminate pleaſures, 
e incapable of any noble enterprize, a ſtranger 
© to any manly friendſhip and gratitude, deaf 
& to the voice of honour, blind to the allure- 
4 ments of glory, in a word, deſtitute of every 
« aQtive virtue.” (Smollett.) 

c He had ſo ill an opinion of mankind, 
« that he thought the great art of living and 


c governing, was to manage all things with a 
| 60 depth 
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« depth of craft and diſſimulation. (Bur- 
net. 
« But if the SEMBLANCE of any thing be 
« good (for any thing), ſurely the REALITY 
« 1s better. For why does any one diſſem- 
« ble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, 
but becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch 
« a quality as he pretends to. For to coun- 
« terteit, and diflemble, is to put on the 
* appearance of ſome real excellency ; now 
« the beſt way in the world to ſeem to be 
% any thing, is really to be what we would 
« ſeem to be. Beſides that, it is many times 
« as troubleſome to make good the pretence of 
* a good quality as to have it; and if we ſhould 
« be found to have it not, it 1s ten to one but 
e we ſhall be detected; and then all the pains 
« and labour of ſeeming to have it is loſt “.“ 
When the ſocial affections and active vir- 
tues are practiſed in purity ; embelliſhed by 
the exteriors of form, and poliſhed by a happy 
cultivation of manner : how extenſively will 
they become uſeful by the influence of exam- 
ple !—May we not ſay, that theſe amiable 
qualities, under ſo pleaſing an aſpect, will ap- 
pear like a Guardian Angel girt with a two- 
edged ſword, ready to protect the weak, eager 
to encourage the ſtrong—they will add dignity 
to man, ennoble nobility, aggrandize ma- 
jeſty ! 
mY NOTES 


® Sincerity is, to ſpeak as we think, to do as we pretend 
and profeſs, to perform and make good what we promiſe, 


and really to be what we would ſeem and appear to be. 
Abp. Tillotſon. 
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NOTES HISTORICA L. 
ASPARAGUS, &c. &c. &c. 
A. D. 1660. About the time of the Reſtoration, aſpa- 


ragus, artichokes, cauliflowers, beans and peas, were intro- 


duced into England. 
— K — 


A PESTILENCE. 


A. D. 1665. This year the plague made terrible havock 
in London, ſo great as to ſweep off more than one hundred 
thouſand of the inhabitants. The king, to avoid the con- 
tagion, retired to Hampton Court, from thence to Saliſ- 
bury ; which being alſo infected, he removed to Oxford. 


— 0 


A REMARKABLE SEA FIGUT. 


A. D. 1666. In the war between England and Holland; 
the Engliſh fleet, under the command of Prince Rupert and 
the Duke of Albemarle, fought the Dutch Admiral, de 
Ruyter, for four days ſucceſſively. 


A TERRIBLE CONELAGRATION. 


A. D. 1666. The plague of 1665 was followed by the moſt 
extenſive and dreadfulconflagration that ever happened to the 
city of London. The fire broke out on the 22d of September, 
and raged three days and three nights, and was extinguith- 
ed at laſt by blowing up the houſes. The King himſelf, and 
Duke of York, were very active upon this occaſion. Above 
thirteen thouſand houſes were reduced to aſhes. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe dreadful accidents but too frequently happen 
in the-vaſt extent of the metropolis, yet by means of theſe 
uſeful engines which throw water abundantly, and directly 
to any point, under the management of perſons RO 

traine 
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trained up to the buſineſs, we are happily relieved. from 
fires increaſing to any conſiderable extent in theſe days. 

This ditaſter, terrible as it was at the firſt to the public 
in general, and particularly to ſuffering individuals, proved 
in the iſſue a public benefit. The city was rebuilt in a ſhort. 
time; her ſtreets were made wider and more regular than 
before. | | 

The king exerted a diſcretionary power to regulate the 
diſtribution of the buildings, and forbade the uic of lath 
and timber, of which, materials houſes were formerly com- 
poſed. By ſuch wiſe regulations, the city was rendered 
more commodious; and, what was ſtill of greater moment, 
has never been viſited by ſuch dreadful plagues as betore, by 
means of a more free circulation of air. | 


A SINGULARLY BOLD ATTEMPT. 


A. D. 1671. Adeſperate ruffian, of the name of Blood, 
infamous already by his robberies and aſſaſſinations, had un- 
dertaken to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, while the Duke 
of Ormond was viceroy of Ireland; but, failing in this at- 
tempt, and ſome of his accomplices being hanged, he ſwore 
that their deaths ſhould be revenged. He followed the 
Duke to England ; and one night, whilſt that nobleman in 
his coach was returning to Clarendon-houſe, where he lodg- 
ed; Blood, well mounted, with eight accomplices, ſtopped 
the carriage. He murdered the coachman and one of the 
ſervants, then ſet the Duke on horſeback behind one of the 
gang, that he might be conveyed to Tyburn, and put to an 
ignominious death, purpoſing to leave his body hanging on 
the gibbet, with a paper fixed to his breaſt, explaining the 
cauſe of his execution. They had already made a conſide- 
rable progreſs, when the Duke, making an effort to diſen- 
gage himſelf, fell from his horſe, together with Blood, to 
whom he had been tied. In the ſtruggle, when upon the 
ground, Ormond's domeſtics came up his afſiſtance; and 
Blood, with his crew, having diſcharged their piſtols with- 
out effect, eſcaped by the favour of the darknels. 

He (Blood) afterwards formed a ſcheme of carrying off 
the Regalia from the Tower; and ſo far executed it, that 


he had actually ſeized on the crown, and paſſed out at the 
Tawer- 
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Tower-gate with three accomplices, after having left Eq. 
wards, the keeper of the jewel-office, ſeemingly dead of 
the wounds he received in defending his truſt. He was juſt 
able to alarm the guards, and the ruffians were apprehended, 
One of them was immediately known to have been concerned 
in the attempt upon Ormond, which was laid now to the 
charge of Blood; and he frankly owned himſelf author ot 
the enterprize, but refuſed to diſcover his accomplices ; 
ſaying, «© The fear of death ſhould never prompt him to 
deny a crime, or betray. his aflociate.” 

This deſperado, who had been a ſoldier in Cromwell's 
army, behaved with ſuch remarkable intrepidity and con- 
tempt of life, that the king felt an emotion of curioſity to 
ſee ſuch a phznomenon. Blood knew well how to turn 
this to advantage. He told his majeſty, that, on account 
of the ſeverity which had been exerciſed over the conſciences 
of the godly, he had reſolved to kill the king, with a car- 
bine, near Batterſea, where he (Charles) uſed to bathe in 
the river; that, with this view, he had actually concealed 
himſelf among the reeds, but his ſpirits were ſo damped 
with the awe of majeſty, that he relented, and laid afide 
his deſign. He faid, he looked upon life and death with 
the moſt abſolute indifference ; but gave the king to un- 
derſtand, that his aſſociates had bound themſelves to re- 
venge the death of any individual of the confederacy that 
might fall into the hands of juſtice; and that no power 
on earth would baffle the efforts of their deſperate reſo- 
lution. The king was moſt probably alarmed at ſuch ap- 
pearance of reſolution. . He pardoned the malefactor, but 
not without firſt obtaining the conſent of Ormond, who 
granted it in the moſt gallant manner. 

What may ſeem moſt extraordinary, Blood was not only 
pardoned, but penſioned with an eſlate of five hundred 
pounds a year in Ireland; he alſo lived in familiarity with 
the king and the duke of Ormond ; whilſt Edwards, for his 
fidelity to his king, and at the riſque of his own life, reaped 
only the promiſe of two hundred pounds, which he did not 


live to enjoy ! 


 ,Corrsr- 


CARL ESE 


Correr-Housts SUPPRESSED. 


A. D. 1675. The government was grown into ſuch uni- 
rerſal contempt, that it was lampooned, libelled, and ridi- 
culed, in almoſt every ſociety in the kingdom. Charles was 
ſo exaſperated with theſe liberties, that he ſuppreſſed all the 
coffee-houſes, the places where ſuch meetings were chiefly 
held; and iſſued a proclamation, promiſing a reward to 
thoſe who would diſcover the authors of ſuch ſedition. 

A. D. 1677. This year the lady Mary, daughter of 
James duke of York, the king's brother, was married to 
William prince of Orange, who was afterwards king William 
the Third of England. Her portion was forty thouſand 


pounds ſterling. 
r 
Tux PENNY Posr Ogrick. 


A. D. 1683. It was about this year, that the uſeful con- 
veyance of letters and parcels by the Penny- poſt was ſet up 
in London and its ſuburbs, by a private undertaker, named 
Murray (an unholſterer), who afterwards aſſigned it to one 
Dockwra, who carried it on ſucceſsfully for many years, till 
the Government laid claim to the project, as connected with, 
and partly interfering with the General Poſt- office, which 
was part of the Crown revenue ; Dockwra, by way of re- 
-"x" "ly had a penſion given him of two hundred a year 
or life. | 

This year the lady Anne, daughter of the duke of York, 
was married to prince George of Denmark; her portion 
being forty thouſand pounds ſterling. 

This reign was rendered troubleſome by a great number 
of plots; the chief of which are known by the names ot 
Oates's plot; the Meal-tub plot; and the Rye-houſe plot. 
Many ſuffered as acceſſaries in theſe turbulent times. Be- 
tides a number of private people, who were executed; we 
find the names of Stafford, Ruſſel, Algernon Sidney, &c. 

The dukes of Monmouth, Cleveland, Grafton, Rich- 
mond, and St. Alban's, are deſcended from the royal blood 
of Charles, who left a numerous progeny of natural chil- 


ren, by different women. 
A a The 
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The arts and ſciences were cultivated during this reign, 
though but little encouraged by the ſovereign ; yet Charles 
underſtood fomething of chemiſtry and mechanicks, and 
was a judge of merit. 

The Royal Society was inſtituted 16060, in the firſt year 
of this reign. This period produced the immortal Newton, 
whoſe diſcoveries in nature will reflect eternal luſtre on the 
nation that gave him birth; alſo the learned Stillingfleet ; 
the rational divine, Tillotſon; and Burnet, known by the 
« Hiſtory of his own Times.“ The practice of medicine 
was greatly improved by Sydenham: Butler, the poet, con- 
tributed more than any other perſon, by his poem of Hudi- 
bras, to bring Fanaticiſm into contempt. The king admired 
the work, but left the author to die in want. Dryden ſhone 
unrivalled in poetry; Otway, the celebrated tragic-poet, 
lived neglected, and periſhed of hunger. The duke of 
Buckingham acquired ſome reputation by writing the Re- 
hearſal, a keen ſatire againſt the falſe taſte and abſurdities 
of dramatic writers. Rocheſter rendered himſelf famous 
for poignancy and obſcenity. Of Waller it is related, that 
CHARLES, in one of his hours of feſtivity, and not a little 
elevated with vanity, aſked this poet, why he had not met 
with the good fortune of Cromwell, of being celebrated by 
his brother bards in their ſongs; who very directly and 
courteoully replied, “ that his ſovereign liege was not igno- 
« rant, that writers of poems ſhined moit in fiction.“ — 
Not ſo courtly was the reply of the Dutch ambaſſador to 
Charles, who complaining to the former of that want of 
reſpect which the ſhips of his nation had ſhewn to the Eng- 
liſh flag, during his reign, but which they had ſo much ho- 
noured during the uſurpation of Oliver. It may be ſo,” 
(replied bluntly the Dutchman), “ for Cromwell was a very 
« different man.” Wycherly diſplayed his genius in rude 
and licentious comedy. The earls of Dorſet, Roſcommon, 
and Mulgrave, were writers of ſpirit, eaſe, and elegance, 
Halifax poſſeſſed refined talents. The writings of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple are entertaining and inſtructive. 


— — EEE — 


The firſt Gazette was publiſhed in this reign at Oxford in 
1665, The firſt News-paper in 1642. The firſt News- 
paper in Liverpool, fo late as the year 1756. The buckle, 
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the change of faſhion, and ſize of which is now become ſo 
outrageous; was not introduced till the year 1670. 


3 
Character of JAMES II. 


Ix many reſpeQs it muſt be owned, that he 
was a virtuous man, as well as a good monarch. 
He was frugal of the public money ; he en- 
couraged commerce with great attention ; he 
applied himſelf to naval affairs with ſucceſs; 
he ſupported the fleet as the glory and protec- 
tion of England. He was alſo zealous for the 
honour of his country; he was capable of ſup- 
porting its intereſts with a degree of dignity in 
the ſcale of Europe. In his private life he 
was almoſt irreproachable; he was an in- 
dulgent parent, a tender huſband, a generous 
and ſteady friend ; in his deportment he was 
affable, though ſtately ; he beſtowed favours 


with peculiar grace; he prevented ſolicitation 


by the ſuddenneſs of his diſpoſal of places; 
though ſcarce any prince was ever ſo generally 
deſerted, few ever had ſo many private friends; 
thoſe who injured him moſt were the firſt to 
implore his forgiveneſs, and even after they 
had raiſed another prince to the throne, they 
reſpected his perſon, and were anxious for his 
ſafety. To theſe virtues he added a ſteadineſs 
of counſels, a perſeverance in his plans, and 


courage in his enterprizes. He was honour. 
A a 2 able 
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able and fair in all his dealings; he was unjuſt 
to men in their principles, but never with re- 
gard to their property, Though few monarchs 
ever offended a people more, he yielded to 
none in his love of his ſubjects; he even af- 
firmed, that he quitted England to prevent 
the horrors of a civil war, as much as from 
tear of a reſtraint upon his perſon from the 
prince of Orange. His great virtue was a 
ſtrict adherence to facts and truth in all he 
wrote and ſaid, though ſome parts of his con- 
duct had rendered his ſincerity in his political 
profeſſion ſuſpected by his enemies. 
MACPHERSON. 
Abdicated his throne, 1689. 


f A A DAIIANET 
Another CharaQer of JAMES II. 


THE enemies of James did not fail to make 


the moſt of the advantages they had gained by 


their ſubtle manceuvres; ſome ſaid, that the 
king's flight was the effect of a diſturbed con- 
ſcience, labouring under the load of ſecret 
guilt; and thoſe whoſe cenſures were more 
moderate, aſſerted, that his incurable bigotry 
had led him even to ſacrifice his crown to the 
intereſts of his prieſts; and that he choſe ra- 
ther to depend on the precarious ſupport of a 
French force to ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of 
his people, than togbide the iſſue of events 
which threatened ſuch legal limitations as 

8 208 ſhould 


i 
| 
| 


ſhould effectually prevent any further abuſe of 


power, 
The whole tenor of the king's pat conduct 


undoubtedly gave a. countenance to inſinua- 
tions which were in themſelves ſufficient] 
plauſible to anſwer all the purpoſes for which 
they were induſtriouſly circulated ; but when 
the following circumſtances are taken into con- 
ſideration, namely, that timidity is natural to 
the human mind, when oppreſſed with an un- 
interrupted ſeries of misfortunes; that the 
king's life was put entirely into the hands of 
a rival, whoſe ambitious views were altogether 
incompatible even with the ſhadow of regal 
power in his perſon ; that the means taken to 
increaſe the apprehenſions which reflections of 
this nature muſt neceſſarily occaſion, were of 
the moſt mortifying kind; it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that if the principles of heroic virtue 
might have produced conduct in ſome exalted 
individuals, yet that the generality of mankind 
would, in James's ſituation, have ſought ſhel- 
ter in the profeſſed generoſity of a truſted 
friend, from perſonal inſult, perſonal danger, 
and from all the harraſſing ſuſpence under 
which the mind of this imprudent and un- 
fortunate monarch had long la boured. 

The oppoſition of James's religious prin- 
ciples to thofe of his ſubjects, his unpopular 
connections with the court of France; but, 
above all, the permanent eſtabliſhment of a 
rival family on the throne of England, has 
formed in his ſavour ſuch an union of preju- 


dice and intereſt, as to deſtroy in the minds 
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of poſterity, all that ſympathy which, on fi- 
milar occaſions, and in ſimilar misfortunes, has 
ſo wonderfully operated in favour of other 
princes; and whilſt we pay the tribute of un- 
availing tears over the memory of Charles the 
Firſt; whilſt, with the Church of England, 
we venerate him as a martyr to the power 
and office of prelates; whilſt we ſee, with re- 
oret, that he was ſtripped of his dignity and 
life at the very time when the chaſtening hand 
_ of affliction had, in a great meaſure, corrected 

the errors of a faulty education; the irreſiſtible 
power of truth muſt oblige us to confeſs, that 
the adherence to religious principle, which coſt 
the father his life, deprived the ſon of his do- 
minions; that the enormous abuſes of power 
with which both ſavereigns are accuſed, owed 
their origin to the ſame ſource ; the errors ariſ- 
ing from a bad education, aggrayated and ex- 
tended by the impious flattery of deſigning 
prieſts; we ſhall alſo be obliged to confeſs, 
that the parliament itſelf, by an unprecedented 
ſervility, helped to confirm James in the ex- 
alted idea he had entertained of the royal of- 
fice, and that the doctrines of an abſolute and 
unconditional ſubmiſſion on the part of ſub- 
jecis, which, in the reign of his father, was, 
in a great meaſure, confined to the precepts 
of a Layd, a Sibthorpe, and Maynwaring, 
were now taught as the ayowed doctrines of 
the Church of England, were acknowledged 
by the two Univerſities, and implicitly avowed 
by a large majority of the nation; ſo great, in- 


deed, was the change 1 in the temper, manners, 
and 
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and opinions of the people, from the commence- 

ment of the reign of Charles the Firſt to the 
commencement of the reign of his fon James, 
that at this ſhameful period the people gloried in 
having Jaid all their privileges at the foot of 
the throne, and execrated every generous 
principle of freedom, as arifing from a ſpirit 
totally incompatible with the peace of ſociety, 
and altogether repugnant to the doArines of 
Chriſtianity. 

This was the ſituation of affairs at the ac- 
ceſſion of the unfortunate James; and had he 
been equally unprincipled as his brother, the 
deceaſed king; had he profeſſed himſelf a Pro- 
teſtant, whilſt he was in his heart a Papiſt; 
had he not regarded it as his duty to uſe his 
omnipotent power for the reſtoring to ſome 
parts of its ancient 'dignity a Church which 
he regarded as the only true Church of Chriſt; 
or had he, inſtead of attacking the preroga- 
tive of the prelacy, ſuffered them to ſhare the 
regal deſpotiſm which they had fixed on the ' 
baſis of conſcience, the moſt flagrant abuſes of 
civil power would never have been called in 
judgment againſt him, and parliament them- 
ſelves would have lent their conſtitutional au- 
thority to have riveted the chains of the em- 
pire in ſuch a manner as ſhould have put it 
out of the power of the. moſt determined vo- 
taries of freedom to have re-eſtabliſhed the go- 
vernment on its ancient foundation. From 
this immediate evil England owes its delive- 
rance to the bigoted ſincerity of James; a cir- 
cumſtance which ought, in ſome meaſure, to 
conciliate our affections to the memory of the 

ſufferer, 
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ſufferer, and induce us to treat thoſe errors 
with lenity, which have led to the enjoyment 
of privileges which can never be entirely loſt, 
but by a general corruption of principle and 
depravity of manners. 

It was ſaid by the witty duke of Bucking- 
ham, „ that Charles the Second might do well 
« if he would, and that James Em do well 
6 if he could; ” an obſervation which ſays lit- 
tle for the underſtanding of James, but a great 
deal for his heart ; and, with all the blemiſhes 
with which his public character is ſtained, he 
was not deficient in ſeveral qualities neceſſary 
to compoſe a good ſovereign. His induſtry 


in buſineſs was exemplary, he was frugal of 


the public money, he cheriſhed and extended 
the maritime power of the empire, and his en- 
couragement of trade was attended with ſuch 
5 that, according to the obſervation of 
the impartial hiſtorian Ralph, as the frugality 
of his adminiſtration helped to increaſe the 
number of malcontents, ſo his extreme atten- 
tion to trade was not leſs alarming to the whole 
body of the Dutch, than his reſolution not to 
ruſh into a war with France was mortifying 
to their ſtadtholder. 

In domeſtic life, the charaQer of James, 
though not irreproachable, was comparatively 
good. It is true, he was in a great meaſure 
tainted 'with that licentiouſneſs of manners, 
which at this time pervaded the whole ſociety, 
and which reigned triumphant within the circle 
of the court; but he was never carried into 
any exceſſes which trenched deeply on the du- 

tics 
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ties of ſocial life; and if the qualities of hig 
heart were only to be judged by his different 
conduct in the different characters of huſband, 
father, maſter, and friend, he might be pro- 
nounced a man of very amiable diſpoſition. 
But thoſe who know not how to forgive inju- 
ries, and can never pardon the errors, the in- 
firmities, the vices, or even the virtues of their 
fellow creatures, when in any reſpect they at- 
fe perſonal intereſt or inclination, will aim 
againſt them the ſenſibility of every humane 
mind, and can never expect from others that 
juſtice and commiſeration which themſelves 


have never exerciſed ; but whilſt we execrate 


that rancorous cruelty with which James, in the 
ſhort hour of triumph, perſecuted all thoſe 
who endeavoured to thwart his ambitious 
hopes, it is but juſtice to obſerve, that the 
rank vices of pride, malice, and revenge, 
which blacken his conduct, whilſt he figured 
in the ſtation of preſumptiye heir to the crown, 
and afterwards in the character of ſoyereign, 
on the ſucceſsful quelling of the Monmouth 
rebellion, were thoroughly corrected by the 
chaſtiſing hand of affliction: that the — 
period of his life, from his return to Ireland to 
the day of his death, was ſpent in the exerciſe 
of the firſt Chriſtian virtues, patience, forti- 
tude, humility, and reſignation. Bretonneau, 
his biographer, records, that he always ſpoke 
with an extreme moderation of the individuals 
who had acted the moſt ſucceſsfully in his diſ- 
favour ; that he reproved thoſe who mentioned 


their conduct with ſeverity; that he read, even 
with 
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with a ſtoical apathy, the bittereſt writings 
which were publiſhed againſt him; that he 
regarded the loſs of empire as a neceſſary cor- 
rection of the miſdemeanors of his life, and 
even rebuked thoſe who expreſſed any concern 
for the iſſue of events, which he reſpected as 
ordinations of the divine will. 

According to the ſame biographer, James 
was exact in his devotion, moderate even to 
abſtinence in his life; full of ſentiments of 
the higheſt contrition for paſt offences ; and, 
according to the diſcipline of the Romith 
church, was very ſevere in the auſterities 
which he inflicted on his perſon. As this 
prince juſtly regarded himſelf as a martyr to 
the Catholic faith, as his warmeſt friends were 
all of this perſuaſion, as his converſation in 
his retirement at St. Germains was entirely, in 
a great meaſure, confined to prieſts and devo- 
tees, it is natural that his ſuperſtition ſhould 
Increaſe with the increaſe of religious ſenti- 
ment; and as he had made uſe of his power 
and authority, whilſt in England, to enlarge 
the number of proſelytes in popery, fo, in a 
private ſtation, he laboured inceſſantly, by 
prayer, exhortation, and example, to confirm 
the piety of his Popiſh adherents, and to ef- 
feQ a reformation in thoſe who ſtill continued 
firm to the doctrines of the church of England. 
He viſited the monks of La Trappe once a 
year, the ſevereſt order of religioniſts in France; 
and his conformity to the diſcipline of the 
eon vent was ſo ſtrict and exact, that he im- 

n preſſed 
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preſſed thoſe devotees with ſentiments of ad- 
miration at his piety, humility, and conſtancy. 
Thus having ſpent twelve years with a higher 
degree of peace and tranquillity than he had 
ever experienced in the moſt triumphant part 
of his life, he was ſeized with a palſy in Sep- 
tember 1701, and after having languiſhed fif- 
teen days, died in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
age, haying filled up the interval between his 
firſt ſeizure and final exit with the whole train 
of religious exerciſes enjoined on ſimilar occa- 
ſions by the church of Rome, with ſolemn 
and repeated profeſſions of his faith, and ear- 
neſt exhortation to his two children, the young- 
eſt of whom was born in the ſecond year of 
his exile, to keep ſtedfaſt to the religion in 
which they had been educated. Theſe pre- 
cepts and commands have acted with a force 
ſuperior to all the temptations of a crown, and 
have been adhered to with a firmneſs which 
obliges an hiſtorian to acknowledge the ſupe- 
riority which James's deſcendants, in the nice 
points of honour and conſcience, have gained 
over the character of Henry the Fourth, who, 
at the period when he was Jooked up to as the 
great hero of the Proteſtant cauſe, made no 
ſcruple to accept a crown on the diſgraceful 
terms of abjuring the principles of the refor- 
mation, and embracing the principles of a re- 
ligion, which, from his early infancy, he had 
been taught to regard as idolatrous and profane. 
The dominion of error over the minds of 
the generality of mankind is irreſiſtible.— 
James, to the laſt hour of his life, continued 
as 
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as great a bigot to his political as his religious 
errors : he could not help conſidering the 
ſtrength and power of the crown as a circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to the preſervation and hap- 
pineſs of the people; and in a letter of advice 
which he wrote to his ſon, whilſt he conjures 
him to pay a religious obſervance to all the 
duties of a good ſovereign, he cautions him 
againſt ſuffering any entrenchment on royal 
prerogative. Among ſeveral heads, contain- 
ing excellent inſtructions on the art of reign- 
ing happily and juſtly, he warns the young 
prince never to diſquiet his ſubjects in their 
property or their religion; and, what 1s re- 
markable, to his laſt breath he perſiſted in aſ- 
ſerting, that he never attempted to ſubvert 
the laws, or procure more than a toleration 
and equality of privilege to his Catholic ſub- 
jeas. As there is great reaſon to believe this 
aſſertion to be true, it ſhews, that the deluſion 
was incutable under which the king laboured, 
by the truſt he had put in the knaviſh doctrines 
of lawyers and prieſts; and that neither him- 
ſelf, nor his Proteſtant abettors, could fathom 
the conſequences of that enlarged toleration 

which he endeavoured to eſtablifh. 
MACAULEY. 


— 


—_— _— 


There are ſo many pertinent obſervations 
interſperſed through the whole of the forego- 
ing character, and which, if properly applied, 
may ſuit any ſtation of life, that we will not 
| | weaken 
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weaken their force by any remarks of our 


own; only noting, that in the former character 
here quoted of James the Second, this prince's 
good qualities are expoſed in varied lights, in 
the beſt points of view, and tinted with the 
moſt pleaſing colours: whilſt the offending 
features, if they do appear, are guarded from 
the obſervation, by being ſhaded and thrown 


into the vaniſhing points. 


— . woe 
NOTES HISTORIC AI. 


The following curious anecdote, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, is yet generally believed to be a fact, being told by 
Lord Marechal to the late David Hume, Eſq; who commu- 
nicated it, amongſt other particulars of the ſame perſonage, 
in a letter to the late Sir John Pringle. | 

That the Chevalier de St. George (or Count of Albany, 
as he was diſtinguiſhed on the Continent), was actually pre- 
ſent at the coronation of his preſent majeſty George the 
Third. The Count, upon being met at Weſtminſter-hall, 
and recognized by a certain gentleman, was thus addreſſed 
by him: „ Your royal highneſs was the laſt of all mortals I 
« expected to have ſeen here on this occaſion.” © It was 
« curioſity, replied the other, that brought me here; but 
1c J aſſure you, that the perſon who is the object of all this 
« pomp and magnificence is the Man I envy the leaſt.” 

What ſhall we ſay to this ſtoical apathy of Charles ? 
Shall we condemn him as a poltroon, unworthy to wear; 
or admire him as a philoſopher, not regretting the % of a 
crown. 

Charles Lewis Caſimir Stuart, died at Rome, January 
31, this preſent year, 1788. Since the death of his father, 
in the year 1765, he aſſumed the title of The King of Eng- 
land. He was commonly known on the Continent by the 
name of The Chevalier St. George, and in England by that 
of The Young Pretender. He was in the 68th year of his 


age. Charles was fon to James Francis, prince of Wales, 
{on 
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ſon to James II. who was ſaid to have been carried in 2 
warring-pan into queen Mary's bed-chamber, and after- 
wards impoſed upon the nation as the fon of her majeſty 
and king James. This {tory has long been conſigned to the 
credit of ſtories uſually told in the nurſery. The title of 
the reigning ſucceſſion to the crown is not founded upon 
the certainty or uncertainty of the birth of James's toa. 
It ſtands upon a much firmer foundation; a ſucceſſion eſta- 
bliſhed by the conſent of the people, confirmed by an act 
of parliament, and ſupported by the affections of the ſub- 
jects. | 

; The fon of James II. was recognized by many courts of 
Europe as king of England, immediately after the death of 
his father. He therefore received kingly honours, had his 
palace and his guards, and enjoyed the privilege allowed by 
the Pope to that of Catholic kings, that of beſtowing Car- 
dinals hats : but his ſon, prince Charles, did not enjoy thoſe 
honours. He was, indeed, called prince of Walcs during 
the life of his father; but after that event the Catholic 
courts would not ſtyle him king. 

. His mother, the princeſs Maria Clementina Sobieſki, 
grand-daughter of the famous John Sobieſki, king of Po- 
land, was the greateſt fortune in Europe; a great part gf 
which was loſt in the fruitleſs attempt made by his ſon, in 
1745, to place his father on the throne of England. 
She had two ſons by her huſband : Charles, who died in. 
January laſt, and Henry Benedict, who, by his father, was 
called duke of York; and who, having been promoted to 
the purple, has been generally known by the name of Car- 
dinal York. Charles left a natural daughter, whom, by 
his pretended royal power, he lately created ducheſs of 
Albany, and to whom he bequeathed all the property he 
had in the French funds, which was very conſiderable. She 
is about twenty-five years of age, and reſpected for her 
iety, and much eſteemed for her good-nature and polite- 
neſs. To his brother, the cardinal, who is a bachelor, and 
in his ſixty-third year, he has left his empty pretenſions to 
the crown of England. On the deceale of his eminence, 
the king of Sardinia will be the head of the family of Stuarts, 
as heir to king Charles I. from whoſe youngeſt daughter, 
Henrietta Maria, he is deſcended; the iſſue of her elder 
1 having become extinct in the perſon of king William 

I. | 
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« The example of a houſe ſo unfortunate is unprecedent- 
ed in hiſtory. The firſt of the Scottiſh kings, whoſe name 
was James, after having been eighteen years a priſoner in 
England, was aſſaſſinated, with his wife, by his own ſub- 
jects. James II. his fon was killed at the age of 29, in 
fighting againſt the Engliſh. James III. was thrown into 
priſon by his people, and afterwards periſhed in a battle 
againſt the revolters. James IV. was defeated and flain. 
Mary Stuart, his grand-daughter, driven from her throne, 
became a fugitive in England, and, after having languiſhed 
eighteen years in confinement, was condemned to die 
Engliſh judges, and beheaded. Charles I. (grandſon of 
Mary) king of England and Scotland, fold by the Scotch, 
and adjudged to death by the Engliſh, periſhed on the 
public ſcaffold. James, his ſon, the Seventh of the name 
in Scotland, and the Second in England, was driven from 
his three kingdoms ; and, to add to his misfortunes, even 
the legitimacy of his ſon was diſputed. The attempt of 
his ſon to re-aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, was pro- 
ductive only of the death of his friends by the hands of the 
executioner ; and we have ſeen prince Charles Edward in 
vain uniting the virtues of his anceſtors, and the courage 
of king John Sobieſki, his maternal uncle, performing ex- 
ploits, and experiencing misfortunes, the moſt incredible. 
If any thing can juſtify thoſe who believe in an irreſiſtible 
fatality, it is the continued ſeries of misfortunes that per- 
ſecuted the houſe of Stuart, for the ſpace of 300 years.” 
Paltaire's Hiſtoire Generale, quoted by Mr. Boſwell in his Tour 
to the Hebrides. 


— rr. — 


Tobacco and Sugar firſt taxed by Name. 


A. D. 1685. In the firſt year of the reign of James II. 
a duty, the firſt particularly by name, was laid on ſugar 
and tobacco; there being heretofore only a duty of 5]. per 
cent. under the general name of poundage, as on all other 


imported goods. Theſe two articles, ſince this, have con- 


liderably added to the revenue of the nation. 
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Poſt-· Office Revenue granted to the King and Succeſſor 
for ever. | 


It was enacted by parliament, in the firſt year of this 
reign, that the Poſt-office revenue, the amount of which 
was then eſtimated at 65, oool. a year; and afterwards alſo, 
24,000]. a year out of the exciſe; that both theſe revenues 
ſhould be to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, a private 
eſtate for ever, and not to be accounted for by him to par- 
liament, as all other public revenues are. 


I FI NN 


The Revolution, abſtracted from Hume, &c. 


A. D. 1688. James, having entirely loſt the affection 
and confidence of his ſubjects, after receiving many humi- 
liating mortifications, and making ſeveral efforts to recover 

his loſt power, reſolved to appeal to the military, who, it 
he could obtain them, were ſufficient to enforce obedience. 
He intended to have gained all the regiments one after ano- 
ther. For this purpoſe, the major of Lichfield's battalion 
was drawn out before the king, and were told they were at 
liberty either to enter into his majeſty's views, or lay down 
their arms; except a very few, the whole battalion em- 
braced the latter part of the alternative. James remained 
ſome time ſpeechleſs : after recovering from his aſtoniſh- 
ment, he commanded them to take up their arms, adding, 
with a diſcontented air, That, for the future, he would 
c not do them the honour to apply for their approbation.” 

In the mean while, the principal perſons of both whiz 
and fory looked up to the prince of Orange as their natural 
ally and protector. 'The prince reliſhed theſe advices, fo- 
mented the deſigns of the malcontents, and began to make 
preparations for an expedition. 1 

In a ſhort time a fleet of fifty large ſhips of war was 
equipped, with as many veſſels as would ſerve for the tranf- 
portation of twelve thouſand land forces. The prince's cor- 
reſpondents in England agreed to diſperſe themſelves into 
different parts of the country, on the firft news of his land- 
ing, in order to excite inſurrections againſt the government, 


and raiſe troops for his ſer vice. 
James, 
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James, receiving certain information of theſe proceedings 
from his miniſter at the Hague, was aſtoniſhed at the news, 
grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand: his eyes 
were opened, and he found himſelf on the brink of a pre- 
cipice. He was counſelled to pay his court to the Dutch; 
he replaced the deputy- lieutenants, and juſtices, who had 
been deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence to 
the teſt and penal laws; he reſtored the charters of Lon- 
don, and of all the corporations; he annulled the court of 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; he took off the biſhop of Lon- 
don's ſuſpenſion ; he reinſtated the expelled preſidents and 
tellows of Magdalen college ; and he was even reduced to 
careſs thoſe biſhops, whom he had ſo lately proſecuted and 
inſulted. Theſe conceſſions were by no means cotdially re- 
ceived, being regarded more as ſymptoms of fear than re- 
pentance; as a proof, it is aſſerted, that on intelligence of 
a great diſaſter having befallen the Dutch fleet, the king 
recalled ſome of the conceſſions he had granted; nay, even 
in his preſent emergencies, he was imprudent enough to 
appoint the Pope to be one of the ſponſors to the young 
prince. 

The prince of Orange had a proſperous voyage; and 
landed his army ſafely at Torbay, on the 5th of November, 
being the anniverſary of the Gun-powder Treaſon. __ 

The unhappy monarch was now involved in a labyrinth 
of fears and perplexities; he began to diſtruſt the fidelity 
of thoſe who enjoyed his confidence. Reſolving to head the 
army in perſon, he recommended the city of London to 
the care of the Lord Mayor. He made a ſpeech to his prin- 
cipal officers, in which he ſolemnly renewed the promiſe of 
aſſembling a free parliament ; he told them, if they deſired 
any more, he was ready to gratify their wiſhes ; nay, if any 
were inclined to join the prince of Orange, he would ſup- 
ply them with paſſports z yet his ſchemes were all blaſted, 
his people were ſeparating from him, his friends falling off, 
and his family in danger of immedixte ruin. In this dilem- 
ma, ſo much was he agitated, that the blood guſhed from 
his noſtrils. The next day, the ſame happened again. 

Some officers of his army, by the earl of Feverſham, even 
took the liberty of acquainting their king, they could not 
in conſcience ſerve againſt the prince of Orange, who aimed 
at nothing but the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, and 
the libertics of the . * declaration to the king 


Wis 
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was taking away all manner of reſource, for the contagion 
{pread immediately and univerſally; for, finally, the king 
was abandoned by his own daughter Anne, princeſs of 
Denmark, who eſcaped from Whitehall, and was accompa- 
nied by the biſhop of London to Nottingham, from whence 
the repaired to Oxford, where ſhe was joined by her huſ- 
band. When James was made acquainted with the flight of 
his favourite daughter, his grief was at the extreme, and, 
burſting into tears, broke forth in the following pathetic 
exclamation, God help me, my own children too have 
« forſaken me!” | 

The king, unable to reſiſt the torrent, preſerved not ſuf- 
ficient preſence of mind in yielding to it, but ſeemed as 
much in this emergency depreſſed with adverſity, as he had 
before been elated with proſperity. The laſt act of royalty 
which he exerted, was calling together a council of all the 


peers and prelates who were in London. He liſtened, in this 


weakneſs of mind, to the moſt imprudent counſel; and, 
what gratified his enemies beyond their utmoſt expectations, 
it was ſuggeſted that James ſhould deſert his throne. 

'The king, every moment alarmed more and more, not 
daring to repoſe confidence in any one; impelled by his own 
fears, - precipitately embraced the reſolution of eſcaping into 
France. He had ſent off beforehand the queen and the infant 
prince, under the conduct cf an old favourite of the French 
monarch. He himſelf diſappeared in the night, attended 
only by Sir Edward Hales; and made the beſt of his way to 
z ſhip, which waited for him near the mouth of the river. 
Nothing could equal the ſurprize of the city, the court, and 
the kingdom, upon the diſcovery of this ſtrange event ; and 
the more effectually to involve every thing in confuſion, the 
king had not appointed any one who ſhould, in his abſence, 
exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration ; and, to complete 
the confuſion, he threw the great ſeal into the river. 

In this extremity the biſhops and peers in town, being 
the only remaining authority in the ſtate (the privy council 
being diſregarded), aſſeinbled to deliberate in preſerving the 
community. 'They choſe the marquis of Halifax ſpeaker ; 
they gave directions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping 
the peace of the city; they iſſued orders to the fleet, the 
army, and garriſons ; they reſolved to adhere to the prince 
of Orange; and ſent the deputies to him with this reſolu- 
tion, ſubſcribed by all the members of that aſſembly. The 


populace 
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populace plundered, burned, and demoliſhed all the 
Roman Catholic chapels. Jeffries, the chancellor, being 
detected in the dreſs of a ſailor, was ſeverely treated by 
the multitude, and conveyed to the Tower, where death 
ſoon delivered him from the terrors of exemplary puniſh- 
ment. 

Whilſt the unhappy king found himſelf thus abandoned, 
having firſt abandoned his own cauſe, news arrived, that he 
had been ſeized at Feverſham, as he was making his eſcape 
in diſguiſe ; that he had been inſulted till he was known, 
but that the better ſort had then interpoſed, and protected 
him. This unwelcome intelligence threw all parties into 
confuſion ; the prince ſent a meſſenger with orders, that 
the king ſhould approach no nearer than Rocheſter ; the 
meflage arrived too late; the king was already in London, 
where the populace, moved by compaſſion for his unhappy 
fate, aCtuated by that levity which is ſo natural to man, re- 
ceived him with ſhouts and acclamations ; but, as he himſelf 
ſhewed no ſymptom of ſpirit, nor diſcovered any intention 
for reſuming his throne, this ſpirit ſoon evaporated, and his 
authority was plainly expired. Little attention was paid 
during his abode at Whitehall ; and, as it was difficult to 
know what way to diſpoſe of him, it was judged beſt to 
puſh him into a meaſure which he of himſelf ſeemed in- 
clined to embrace. For this purpoſe the king having ſent a 
meſſenger to the prince, the nobleman was put under arreſt ; 
the Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of White- 
hall, the reſidence of James; and a meſſage was delivered 
to him after midnight, when in bed, ordering him to leave 
the place next morning, and to depart for Ham, a ſeat of 
the dutcheſs of Lauderdale's. The king defired permiſſion 
of retiring to Rocheſter, a town near the ſea coaſt; as the 
artifice had taken effect, this was eaſily granted. 

James, however, lingered a few days at Rocheſter, under 
protection of a Dutch guard, and ſcemed ſtill deſirous of 
an invitation to keep the throne ; but, as he had at firſt 
truſted too much to his people's loyalty, in confidence of 
their ſubmiſſion ; ſo ar laſt, on finding his diſappointment, 
he ſuppoſed them entirely void of all ſenſe of duty and alle- 
giance, The king of France received his fugitive gueſt with. 
much generoſity, ſympathy, and attention. Thus, in 1689, 
ended the reign of James, which in the Engliſh hiſtory 1s 


termed the Revolution. 
| B h 2 After 
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After this ſtrange manner, and with very little bloodſhed 
(one officer and a few private ſoldiers of the Dutch army 
falling in an accidental ſhipwreck), the prince of Orange 
obtained the throne of England by the abdication of a 
prince ſupported by a formidable fleet, and a numerous ar- 
my“. Still a difficulty remained; the obtaining for — 

that 


* The following curious letter, written from Father Con, to 
the provincial of che Jeſuits at Rome, throws much light upon 
this piece of hiſtory; and is a real curioſity ; and ſhews their 
opinion of the king's weakneſs or raſhneſs on this occaſion. 
From Henry Earl Clarendon's State Papers. 
| , London, Dec. 10, 1688. 


% Honoured Father William, 

There is now an end of the pleaſing hopes of ſeeing our 
holy religion make a progreſs in this country. The king and 
queen are fled, their adherents are left to themſelves ; and a 
new prince,' with a foreign army, has got poſſeſſion withour 
the leaſt reſiſtance. It is a thing unſeen, unheard-of, and un- 
recorded in hiſtory, that a king in peaceful poſſeſſion of his 
realm, with an army of thirty thouſand fighting men, and 
torty ſhips of war, ſhould quit his kingdom, without firing a 
piſtol, The foreigners themſelves who have got poſſeſſion are 
aſtoniſhed at their own ſucceſs, and laugh at the Engliſh for 
their cowardice and diſloyalty to their prince; it looks as if 
heaven and earth had conſpired againſt us. But this is not 
all; the great fault comes from ourſelves; our own impru- 
dence, ayarice, and ambition, have brought all this upon us. 
The good king has made uſe of fools, knaves, and blockheads; 
and the great miniſter you ſent hither has contributed alſo his 
ſhare. Inſtead of a moderate, diſcreet, and ſagacious miniſ- 
ter, you ſent a mere boy, a fine ſhewy fop, to make love to 
the ladies“ *© High praiſes, mighty trophies you have won.” | 

But enough on this head, my dear friend; the whole affair 
is over; I am only iorry that I made one among fo many 
madmen, who were incapable either of directing or governing. 
I now return as 1 came, with the little family, to a land of 
Chriſtians ;-the unhappy voyage coſt me dear, but there is no 
help for it; the proſpe& was fair if the buſineſs had been in 
| the hands of men of ſenſe ; but, to our diſgrace, the helm 
was held by rogues. I have already paid the compliments of 
the new year to our patrons, and I now do the ſame to you, 
and to all friends. If God grants me a ſafe paſſage beyond 
ſea, you fhall hear farther from me. I remain as uſual, &c. 

"+ PosTSCR1PT. 

A Scotch gentleman, named Sutton, who is arrived here 

with {eigaior P. D. J. ſends his reſpects to you and —— — 
| | ſeignior 
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that crown which had fallen from the head of his father- 
in-law. 

An expedient was hit upon for this purpoſe ; all the 
members who had fat in the Houſe of Commons during 
any parliament of Charles the Second (the only parliament 
regarded as free), were invited to meet, and to them were 
added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common 
council of the city. This was regarded as the moſt proper 
repreſentative of the people. They, with the lords, una- 
nimouſly voted an addreſs to the prince of Orange; and 
the prince being thus ſupported, wrote circular letters to 
the counties and corporations of England, and his orders 
were univerſally obeyed by the fleet and army, who, with- 
out oppoſition, allowed him to new-model them. The city 
of London ſupplied him with a loan of two hundred thou- 
tand pounds. 

After ſome debates between the different parties of both 


houſes called a convention ; it was at laſt voted, and carried 


by a ſmall majority, that the prince and princeſs of Orange 
ſhould reign jointly as king and queen of England, and that 
the adminiſtration ſhould be in the king alone. On the 
twelfth day of February, 1689, the princeſs of Orange ar- 
rived in London. Next day the members of the two 
houſes went in a body to the Banqueting-houſe, where the 
prince and princeſs ſat in ſtate; and, the declaration of 
rights being read, the marquis of Halifax, as ſpeaker of 
the upper houſe, made a ſolemn tender of the crown to 
their highneſſes, in the names of the peers and commons 
of England. The prince replied in gracious terms of ac- 
knowledgment ; and that very day he and the princeſs were 
proclaimed by the names of William and Mary, king and 
queen of England. 


RENTAL. 


! The confuſion here is great, nor is it known 


teignior 


what is likely to be the event, much leſs what it will be ; bur 
for us, there is neither faith noc hope left. We are totally put 
to the rout this time; and the fathers of our holy company 
have contributed their part towards this deſtruction. All the 
_ reſt, biſhops, confeſſors, friars, and monks, have ated with 
little prudence,” | | Ley | 
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RENTAL oF LanD. 


The general rental of England for lands, houſes, and 
mines, about the year 1600, did not exceed per annum, 
6,000,000l. which general rental was now, 1661, eſtimated 
at 14,000,000. Again, in the year 1600, the ſaid fix mil- 
hons at twelve years purchaſe (the price of lands then) was 
worth but 72, ooo, oool. but the lands, &c. of England, at 
the rental of ſourteen millions (at eighteen years purchaſc) 
in 1688, the current price would amount to 252,000,000 ; 
an amazing advance in leſs than a century. 


— rr 


K1RK AND JEFFERIES. 


— 


The ſpirit of party has made lamentable horror in the 
hiſtory of this country, ſo as to make a degree of ſcepticiſm 
a ſort of neceſſary qualification to every reader who wiſhes 
to arrive at truth; and from the conteſt of the red and 
white roſe in the field of battle, to thoſe of court and coun- 
try in the Houſe of Commons, perhaps no period ſhould 
be ſtudied with more caution than that before us ; when, 
not only public tranſaftions, but private characters, are fo 
often dreſſed out or diſtorted, according as the political 
creed of the author ſways him. As an Engliſhman, one 
would hope, that the executions and cruelties of Jefferies 
and Kirk, in the Weſt of England, have been exaggerated. 
That there was ſeverity muſt be admitted. Father Orleans, 
who wrote from the mouth of James the Second, allows it; 
by endeavouring to excuſe the king, who, he ſays, ** was 
informed too late to prevent them.” In direct contradiction 
to Burnet, who ſays, His majeſty had the accounts regu- 
« larly ſent to him, and took pleaſure in relating them in 
« the drawing room, calling it Zeſeries's Campaign.” And 
Kirk himſelf, when charged with theſe cruelties, anſwered, 
« That he and Jefferies acted far ſhort of the king's in- 
« ſtructions.” But, had that general been really guilty of 
what the hiſtorians lay to his charge, he ſurely would not 
have ventured to have made ſuch an aſſertion. 

The particular fact alluded to, is, his drawing in a young 
woman to proſtitute herſelf, with the promiſe of granting 

Ou mr” her 


: 
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her her father's pardori, and, as Rapin relates, after having 
tatisfed his brutal luſt, leading her to the window, and 
ſhewing her her father hanging on the ſign-poſt. I will 
never belicve it, ſays a gentleman in converſation, that a 
man who could have committed ſuch an inhuman action, 
ſuch a wanton barbarity, could afterwards have been con- 
ſulted with the Sidneys and Cavendiſhes on the plan for the 
revolution; or that the glorious William would have armed 
ſuch a wretch in the cauſe of LIBERTY.“ And, as ano- 
ther hiſtorian “ ſays, it was the girl's brothey that ſuffered ; 
there is a diſagreement in the evidence which tends to prove 
it a report fabricated by party: for, ſuppofing the general 
ſo infamouſly given up to his paſſions; what end would it 
anſwer to execute either father or brother of the young 
woman? Had it been her huſband, jea/ouſy might have 
urged ; but here is barbarity without temptation. It is 
hu/band in the original ſtory, adds the well-informed gen- 
tleman; turn to No. 491 of the Spectator, and Rhynſault, 
the governor of the chief town of Zealand, under Charles 
duke of Burgundy, will exhibit the prototype of Kirk, and 
ſhew you the ſtory which party malevolence has fixed on a 
Britiſh officer. 

I cauld not refrain inſerting this anecdote, hoping it 
might tend towards removing an undeſerved ſtigma from an 
Engliſhman and an officer, as well as a reproach from that 
country in which he was permitted to live, and in whoſe 
armies he afterwards commanded. 


———— EEC DES 
WILLIAM and MARY. 


Character of WILLIAM III. 


WILLIAM III. was in his perſon of the 


middle ſtature, a thin body, and delicate con- 


ſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma and conti- 
nual 


-- 


Hume. 
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nual cough from his infancy. He had an 
aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forchead, 
and grave ſolemn aſpect. He was very ſparing 
of ſpeech; his converſation was dry, and his 
manner diſguſting, except in battle, when his 
deportment was free, ſpirited, and animating. 
In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he ri- 
valled the moſt eminent warriors of antiquity ; 
and his natural ſagacity made amends for the 
defects of his education, which had not been 
properly ſuperintended. He was religious, 
temperate, generally juſt and ſincere, a 
ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſion, and 
might have paſſed for one of the beſt princes 
of the age in which he lived, had he never aſ- 
cended the throne of Great Britain. But the 
diſtinguiſhing criterion of his character was 
ambition; to this he ſacrificed the punctilios 
of honour and decorum, in depoſing his own 
father-in-law and uncle; and this he gratified 
at the expence of the nation that raiſed him to 
ſovereign authority. He aſpired to the honour 
of acting as umpire in all the conteſts of Eu- 
rope; and the ſecond object of his attention 
was, the proſperity of that country to which 
he owed his birth and extraction. Whether 
he really thought the intereſts of the Continent 
and Great-Britain were inſeparable, or ſought 
only to drag England into the confederacy as 
a convenient ally; certain it is, he involved 
theſe kingdoms in foreign connections, which, 
in all probability, will be productive of their 
ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this favourite point, 


he ſcrupled not to employ all the engines of 
cor- 
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corruption, by which means the morals of the 
nation were totally debauched. He procured 
a parliamentary ſanction for a ſtanding army, 
which now ſeems to be interwoven in the con- 
ſtitution. He introduced the pernicious prac- 
tice of borrowing upon remote funds; an ex- 
pedient that neceſſarily hatched a brood of 
uſurers, brokers, and ſtock-jobbers, to prey 
upon the vitals of their country. He entailed 
upon the nation a growing debt, and a ſyſtem 
of politics big with miſery, deſpair, and deſtruc- 
tion. To ſum up his character in a few words, 
William was a fataliſt in religion, indefatigable 
in war, enterpriſing in politics, dead to all the 
warm generous emotions of the human heart, 
a cold relation, an indifferent huſband, a diſ- 
agreeable man, ar. ungracious prince, and an 
imperious ſovereign. SMOLLETT. 

Died March 8th, 170, aged 52, having 


reigned 13 years. 
rr 


Another Character of WILLIAM III. 


WILLIAM the Third, king of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, was in his perſon of middle ſize, 
ill-ſhaped in his limbs, ſomewhat round in his 
ſhoulders, light brown in the colour of his hair, 
and in his complexion. The lines of his face 
were hard, and his noſe was aquiline; bat a 
good and penetrating eye threw a kind of light 
on his countenance, which tempered his ſeve- 


rity, and rendered his harſh features, in ſome 
meaſure 


378 
meaſure agreeable. Though is: conſtitution 
was weak, delicate, and infirm, he loved the 
manly exerciſes of the field,; and often indulged 
himſelf in the pleaſures, and cven ſometimes 
in the exceſſes, of the table. In his private 
character he was frequently harſh, paſlionate, 
and ſevere, with regard to trifles; but when 
the ſubject roſe equal to his mind, and in the 
tumult of battle, he was dignifted, cool, and 
ſerene. Though he was apt to form bad im- 
preſſions, which were not eaſily removed, he 
was neither vindidtive in his diſpoſition, nor 
obſtinate in his reſentment. Neglected in his 
education, and, perhaps, deſtitute by nature 
of an elegance of mind, he had no taſte for 
literature, none for the ſciences, none for the 
beautiful arts. He paid no attention to muſic, 
he underſtood no poetry: he diſregarded learn- 
ing; he encouraged no men of letters, no pain- 
ters, no artiſts of any kind. In fortification 
and the mathematics he had a conſiderable de- 

ee of knowledge. Though unſucceſsful in 
the field, he underſtood military operations by 
land; but he neither poſſeſſed nor pretended 
to any {kill in maritime affairs. 

In the diſtributions of favours he was cold 
and injudicious. In the puniſhment of crimes, 
often too eaſy, and ſometimes too ſevere. He 
was parſimonious where he ſhould have been 
liberal ; where he ought to be ſparing, fre- 
quently profuſe. In his temper he was ſilent 
and reſerved, in his addreſs ungraceful; and 
though not deſtitute of diſſimulation, and qua- 


lified for intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſ- 
ſions 
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tons than his deſigns; theſe defects, rather 
than vices of the mind, combining with an 
indifference about humouring mankind through 
their ruling paſſions, rendered him extremely 
unfit for gaining the affections of the Enelith 
nation. His reign, therefore, was crowded 
with mortifications of various kinds; the dif- 
contented parties among his ſubjects tound na 
difficulty in eſtranging the minds of the people 
from a prince poſſeſſed of few talents to make 
him popular. He was truſted, perbaps, leſs 
than he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious of 
his parliaments; but it ſcems, upon the whole, 
apparent, that the nation adhered to his go- 

vernment more from a fear of the return of 
his predeceſſor, than from any attachmeat to 


his own perſon, or reſpeQ for his right to the 
throne. MACPHERSON. 


— rr _— 


Obſervations on the CharaQer of 
WILLIAM III. 


TH E ties of blood, one ſhould imagine, 
have but a feeble hold among royal families! 
but the education of princes is different from 
that of ſubjects. Happy thoſe, whoſe hearts 
are not inſenſible to the calls of gratitude and 
humanity ; happy thoſe, who eſcape the evil, 
by meeting with no temptation ! and happy 
again are thoſe who, eſcaping the frowns of 
fortune, and the perſecution of enemies, re- 


quire not the ſacred teſt of friend{hip, enforced, 
leſt 
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leſt it ſhould be found wanting in the time of 
need! The act of ſwaying the ſceptre, and 
poſſeſſing the abdicated throne of a relation, 
near in affinity, who was then living, and a 
fugitive in a foreign country, has excited thoſe 
ſentiments: for neither William, nor Mary, 
ſeem much endowed by nature with thoſe 
finer feelings which could pour comfort into 
the troubled ſpirit, or © bind up the broken- 
hearted.” <* Dead to ali the generous and 
warm emotions ;” the tender bond of natural 
affection was bruiſed. 

4 Negledted in his education, and perhaps 
e deſtitute by nature of an elegance of mind, 
c William had no taſte for literature, none 
© for the ſciences, none for the beautiful arts; 
te he paid no attention to muſic; he under- 
«© ſtood no poetry; he diſregarded learning ; 
« he encouraged no men of letters, no pain- 
ce ters, or artiſts of any kind.” 

This DEFECT ſeems the key to develope 
William the Third's character, and which 
ga ve him that © harſh, gloomy, and unyield- 
« ing diſpoſition, which manifeſted itſelf 
« through the whole of his reign,” and which 
verifies the maxim of Ovid : 


—— Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes 
« Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros.” 


The cultivation of the fine arts and liberal 
ſciences tends to ſoften the manners. It may 
be briefly obſerved, that to thoſe who have 


happily made them their ſtudy, they add no 
ſmall 
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ſmall embelliſhment ; they afford many plea- 
ſurable enjoy ments; and they may prevent the 
commiſſion of much evil; even a well con- 
ducted dance promotes ſocial intercourſe, af- 
tords an agreeable relaxation to the wearied 
ſpirit, and gives a uſeful and pleaſing exerciſe 
to the body. 


rr 


Character of MARV, Queen Conſort of 
WILLIAM III. 


Mary was in her perſon tall and well pro- 
portioned, with an oval viſage, lively eyes, 
agreeable features, a mild aſpect, and an air 
of dignity. Her apprehenſion was clear, her 
memory tenacious, and her judgment folid. 
She was a zealous Proteſtant, ſcrupulouſly ex- 
act in all the duties of devotion, of an even 
temper, of a calm and mild converſation ; ſhe 
was ruffled by no paſſion, and ſeems to have 
been a ſtranger to the emotions of natural] af- 
fection, for ſhe aſcended the throne from which 
her father had been depoſed, and treated her 
ſiſter as an alien to her blood. In a word, 
Mary ſeems to have imbibed the cold diſpo- 
ſition and apathy of her huſband, and to have 
centered all her ambition in deſerving the epi- 
thet of an humble and obedicnt wife. 


SMOLLETT. 
Died 28th December, 1694, aged 33. 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Character of MARY. 


TA E characters of our regent qucens (for 
the queens conſorts ſeldom have had any cha- 
racter given by our hiſtorians, ſo as to come 
within the plan of our work) have not afforded 
us an opportunity of making obſervations fa- 
vourable to the fair ſex. Mak x and Er1z- 
ABETH were both of too maſculine a ſpirit to 
exhibit any of the ſofter tints of female deli- 
cacy ;—thoſe © amiable weakneſſes“ which ſo 
peculiarly embelliſn the fair ſex. 

The ſubſequent character, Ax NE, is of a 
different complexion; and we may add, that 
there is a living character, who, when it ſhall 
be her fate (Heaven protract the day!) to be- 
come immortalized by the pens of future hiſ- 
torians, will afford ample fund for the abilities 
of writers who ſhall beſt diſplay ſo many ami- 
able qualities; who ſhall moft ſkilfully deli- 
neate her, as affording an example worthy the 
imitation of all ranks and conditions, in the 
ſeveral ſtations ſhe fulfills to her ſovereign lord, 
her numerous offspring, and her faithful ſub- 
jects. May this good and great character long 
live, to make a deep impreſſion upon the 
minds of her grateful people | 

The characteriſtic of Mary, as appears from 
the words of Smollett, © is to have centered all 
her ambition in deſerving the epithet of an 
humble and obedient wife.” The riſing ge- 
aeration of the preſent day have many, both 
negative 
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negative and poſitive advantages. The prac- 
tices of a court widely extend their influence 
over the minds and morals of the people. In- 
ſtead of the licentious manners of Charles the 
Second, the court of George the Third ex- 
hibits a pattern of female purity in the per- 
ſon of his royal conſort, our gracious queen. 
To thoſe ladies who are bleſſed with good 
partners, any arguments that we could offer 
in recommending * the ambition of Mary” 
would be feeble, in compariſon of that am- 
bition which ought to excite the females of 
every ſtation, to imitate a royal character, in 
the private and public conduct of a ChAR- 
LOTTE. If unhappily ſome have the misfor- 
tune to be joined as a partner for life to one of 
a different mold; hard as the taſk may be, yet 
if they can, like Mary, under their heavy 
yoke, ſtill © preſerve an even temper, a calm, 
and mild converſation, ruffled by no paſſion ,” 
it is hoped they will in due time obtain that 
inheritance promiſed to © the meek.” 
But this princeſs, though poſſeſſed of ſome 
good qualities, yet being devoid of the natural 
affections (Mary “ ſeems to have been 2 
ſtranger to the emotions of natural affection“); 
inſtead of further obſervations of our own, we 
will, for the improvement of our fazr readers, 
ive them another fictitious character; and, 
though the Flavia of Cheſterfield be not fo 
complete a model of female perfection as our 
former favourite Sophia ; yet ſhe has ſome ex- 
cellencies, which, if imitated, will not fail to 


gain admiration. 
| CharaCer 
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- Character of FLAVIA. 


FLA VIA, though ſhe could ſupport any 
character, aſſumes none, never miſled by fancy 
or vanity, but guided ſingly by reaſon; what- 
ever the ſays or does is the manifeſt reſult of a 
happy nature, and a good underſtanding : 
though ſhe knows whatever woman ought, 
and it may be more than they are required to 
know, ſhe conceals the ſuperiority the has 
with as much care as others take to diſplay the 
ſuperiority they have not; ſhe conforms her- 
felf to the turn of the company ſhe 1s in, but 
in a way rather of avoiding to be diſtanced 
than deſiring to take the lead. Are they mer- 
ry p ſhe is chearful; are they grave? ſhe is ſe- 
rious; are they abfurd? ſhe is filent. Though 
the thinks and fpeaks as a man would do, the 
effeminates, if | may uſe the expreſſion, 
whatever ſhe ſays, and gives all the graces of 
her ſex to the ſtrength of ours; ſhe is well 
bred, without the troubleſome ceremonies and 
frivolous forms of thoſe only who affect to be 
ſo. As her good breeding proceeds jointly 
from good-nature and good ſenſe, the former 
inclines her to oblige, and the latter ſhews her 
the eaſieſt and beſt way of doing it. Womens 
beauty, like mens wit, is generally fatal to the 
owners, unleſs directed by a judgment, which 
ſeldom accompanies a great degree of either, 
her beauty ſeems but the proper and decent 


lodging of ſuch a mind; ſhe knows the true 
value 
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value of it; and far from thinking that it au- 
thoriſes impertinence or coquetry, it redoubles 
her care to avoid thoſe errors that are its uſual 
attendants ; thus ſhe not only unites in herſelf 
all the advantages of body and mind, but even 
reconciles contradictions in others; for ſhe is 
loved and eſteemed, though envied by all. 


D 
NOTES HISTORI CAI. 


Firſt Bounty for Corn exported. 


A. D. 1689. In the firſt ſeſſion of parliament it was enacted, 
that when malt and barley ſhould be at one pound four ſhil- 
lings per quarter, or under; rye at one pound twelve ſhil- 
tings; and wheat at two pound eight ſhillings per quarter 
then it ſhall not only be lawful to export the ſame, but ex- 
ports ſhall receive the following bounties 3 namely, for malt 
or barley, per quarter, 28. 6d. rye 3s. 6d; wheat 58. per 
quarter; without any cuſtoms or fees whatever; provided 
{ecurity be given for ſuch corn's being landed beyond ſea, 
and that the ſhip and its crew, in which it ſhall be export- 
ed, be duly qualified according to the acts of navigation. 

Theſe bounties have been generally eſteemed beneficial to 
the landed intereſt, and they have contributed no little to 
the preſent improvements in huſbandry. 


—— + 
Number of Houſes and People. 


A. D. 1690. The number of houſes in England and 
Wales, this year, as returned by books of hearth-duty at 
Lady-day 1690, was one million three hundred ninety-one 
thouſand two hundred and fifteen, which, at ſix perſons to 
a houſe, make the number near eight millions, 


x Pa>gs. 
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PAPER. 


Until about this time there was ſcarce any other kind of 
paper made in England but coarſe brown. In the war be- 
tween France and England the French Proteſtant refugees 
fled to this country, which, together with the high duties 
impoſed by the French, occaſioned the few paper-makers 
we had to begin making fine white writing paper, which has 
ſince been brought to great perfection. It is ſuppoſed, that 
even in time of peace we paid annually to France one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for paper only. At this period our 
paper manufactory (if not checked by a high duty) would 
be ſuperior to that of any other nation.— Witneſs the ſheet 
lately manufactured for the Society of Antiquaries, for an 
engraving of the celebrated meeting of our Henry Eighth 
of England and Francis Firſt of France. Such is the viciſ- 


ſitude of human affairs. 


H 


A remarkable Example of Weakneſs of Mind; or, ſhall 
woe call it Abſence of Thought? 


The following anecdote cannot be unpleaſing to an Engliſh 
reader, as.it ſhews a moſt extraordinary attachment to the 
naval glory of this kingdom. 

The French had prepared a powerful armament, to rein- 
ſtate the unfortunate James in his throne ; and every cir- 
cumſtance ſeemed to juſtify the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs. The Britiſh troops being with king William, in Flan- 
ders ; the Britiſh fleet diſperſed in different parts, and not 
likely to be in readineſs for ſea time enough to oppoſe them; 
the nation di .ontented, and of courſe the militia not to be 
relied upon; the French in fact wanting nothing but a wind 
to waft them over, when every thing muſt probably have 
ſubmitted to them; but the wind ſtil continuing adverſe, 
not only afforded the Britiſh time to aſſemble, but brought 
them and the Dutch off the coaſts of Cherburg and La 


Hogue ; where, leſt they ſhould deſtroy the tranſports, the 
French 
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French admiral was ordered by his maſter to give them bat- 
tle *. 

This engagement, big with the fate of the monarch and 
his adherents, was fought within ſight of the ſnore; and 
James, who, in his brother's reign, had been lord high ad- 
miral of England, beheld the whole tranſaction with the 
eye, and, it may be added, with the heart of a Britiſh ſea- 
man; for, unmoved, as it were, at a defeat which muſt 
utterly demoliſh all chance of regaining his abdicated crown, 
he could not help remarking with applauſe every ſkilful ma- 
nœuvre, and every intrepid exertion of his hoſtile country- 
men: perfectly acquainted both with the ſhips and com- 
manders, he even expreſſed ſatisfaction at their ſucceſs. 

An Iriſh general, the ſame who communicated this anec- 
dote to Mr. Hooke (author of the Roman hiſtory), turned 
from him with contempt, execrating his inconſiſtency, and 
declaring aloud, * that nothing could fave a prince ſoregard- 
« leſs of his own intereſts, and fo little attentive to the 
« diſtreſs and deſtruction of his friends and followers.” 


ACC. A . — 


 HACKNEY AND STAGE COACHES. Y 
A. D. 1694. This year a tax was laid on London Hack- 
ney coaches (then limited to ſeven hundred), at four pounds 
a year each, beſides a fine of 50l. for a licence for twenty- 
one years; and eight pounds a year for ſtage coaches. In 
the ninth year of Queen Anne the Hackney coaches of 
London were augmented and limited to eight hundred, to 
commence anno 1715, from which time they were to pay 
five ſhillings weekly: alſo two hundred Hackney chairs were 
licenſed at ten ſhillings each per ann. In the year following 
they were augmented to three hundred; and in the twelfth 


year of George the Firſt, to four hundred in number. 
| Cc 2 FRS 


* Lewis indeed was appriſed of their juncti on before they 
were deſcried by his admiral, to whom he had diſpatched a 
countermanding order by two ſeveral veſſels ; but one of them 
was taken by the Engliſh, and the other did not arrive till the 
day after the engagement. SMOLLETT. 
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FIRST Bank or ENGLAND. 


A. D. 1694. This year is memorable for the firſt exer- 
tion of the corporation of the Bank of England, which ha: 
not only been beneficial to commerce, but, on emergencies, 
aſſiſted ro ſupport the credit of the nation. 

England was at this time put to great difficulties for raiſ- 
ing the annual ſupplies, whilſt public meaſures were diſtract- 
ed by violent factions. Yet it was found no eaſy matter to 
obtain the conſent of the Privy Council (the king being in 
Flanders), in order for this ſcheme to be brought before 
parliament : monied men alſo oppoſed it, leſt it ſhould di- 
miniſh (as it foon after did) their exorbitant gains from pub- 
he diſtreſſes. Contracts for government ſervice being made 
from 40l. to gol. per cent. above their current value. 


pears is — 0 0 
ExcHEQUER BILLsõ. 


A. D. 1696. A Mr. Montague firſt ſet on foot a new 
circulating paper credit, by iſſuing bills from the Exchequer ; 
at the ſame time contracting for their being circulated for 
ready money on demand.. Many of theſe bills were as low 
as 10l. and even 5l. which rendered them uſeful, particu- 
larly at this juncture, from a ſcarcity of ſilver during the re- 
coinage of the old, which had been reduced by mal- practices 
to a miſerable ſtate, ſo much as is ſuppoſed to have coſt the 
{tate three millions of money. 


POST Orrict REVENUE. 


A. D. 1699. The net revenue of the Poſt-office, for 
this year, is faid to have been ninety thouſand five hundred 
and four pounds, ten ſhillings and ſix-pence. We have 
noticed the revenue of the Poſt-office more than once be- 
tore, at different periods, as being an excellent criterion 
whereby to judge of the increaſe or decreaſe of the general 


commerce of the nation. 
ANNE, 


Character of ANNE. 


THE queen continued to doſe in a lethargic 
inſenſibility, with very ſhort intervals, till the 
firſt day of Auguſt in the morning, when the 
expired, in the fiftieth year of her age, and in 
the thirteenth of her reign. Anne Stuart, 
queen of Great Britain, was in her perſon of 
the middle fize, well proportioned ; her hair 
was of dark-brown colour, her complexion 
ruddy, her features were regular, her counte- 
nance was rather round than oval, and her 
aſpect more comely than majeſtic : her voice 
was clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 
gaging; her capacity was naturally good, but 
not wuch cultivated by learning ; nor did ſhe 
exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, or 
perſonal ambition ; ſhe was certainly deficient 
in that vigour of mind by which a prince 
ought to preſerve her independence, and avoid 
the ſnares and fetters of ſycophants and fa- 
vourites; but, whatever her weakneſs in this 
particular might have been, the virtues of her 
heart were never called in queſtion ; ſhe was a 
pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a 
tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent 


miſtreſs, a munificent patron, a mild and 
merciful 


| 
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merciful princeſs; during whoſe reign no blood 
was ſhed for treaſon. She was zealouſly at- 
tached to the Church of England, from con- 
viction rather than from prepoſſeſſion; unat- 
fectedly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſi- 
onate. She felt a mother's fondneſs for her 
people, by whom ſhe was univerſally beloved 
with a warmth of affection which even the 
prejudice of party could not abate. In a word, 
if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was certainly 
one of the beſt and moſt unblemiſhed ſove- 
reigns that ever ſat upon the throne of Eng- 
land, and well deſerved the expreſſive, though 
ſimple epithet of, the © good queen Anne.” 
SMOLLETT. 


She died in 1714. 
———>>>>>>PTSSCE<tee<<— 


Another Character of ANNE. 


Tus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain, and one of the beſt and greateſt mo- 
narchs that ever filled that throne. What was 
moſt remarkable, was a clear harmonious 
voice, always admired in her graceful delivery 
of her ſpeeches to parliament, inſomuch that 
it uſed to be a common ſaying in the mouth 
of every one, © that her very ſpeech was mu- 
« ſick.” Good-nature, the true characteriſtick 
of the Stuarts, predominated in her temper, 
which was a compound of bene volence, ge- 
neroſity, indolence, and timidity, but not 
without a due ſenſibility of any flight which 

ſhe 
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ſhe thought was offered to her perſon or her 
dignity; to theſe all her actions, both as a mo- 
narch and as a woman, may be aſcribed ; theſe 
were the ſources both of her virtues and her 
failings; her greateſt bleſſing upon earth was 
that entire union of affections and inclinations 
between her and her royal conſort; which 
made them a perfect pattern of conjugal love. 
She was a fond and tender mother, an eaſy and 
indulgent miſtreſs, and a moſt gracious ſove- 
reign ; but ſhe had more than once reaſon to 
repent her giving up her heart, and truſting 
her ſecrets without reſerve to her favourites. 
She retained to the laſt the principle of that 
true religion which ſhe had imbibed early; de- 
vout without affectation, and charitable with- 
out oſtentation. She had a great reverence for 
clergymen eminent for learning and good lives, 
and was patticularly beneficent to the poorer 
ſort of them, of which ſhe left an evidence 
which bears her name, and will perpetuate 
both that and her bounty to all ſucceeding 
generations. CHAMBERLAINE. 


———>>ISJDXCKE<<<<<— 
Another Character of ANNE. 


THUs died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, and thirteenth of her reign. In her per- 
ſon ſhe was of a middle ſtature, and, before 
ſhe bore children, well made. Her hair was 


dark, her complexion ſanguine, her features 
ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, but not irregular, her whole counte- 
nance more dignified than agreeable. In the 
accompliſhments of the mind, as a woman, 
ſhe was not deficient ; ſhe underſtood mulick ; 

ſhe loved painting ; the had even ſome taſte 
for works of genius; ſhe was always generous, 
ſometimes liberal, but never profuſe. Like 
the reſt of the family, ſhe was good-natured 
to a degree of weakneſs ; indolent in her diſ- 
poſition, timid by nature, devoted to the com- 
pany of her favourites, eaſily led. She poſ- 
ſeſſed all the virtues of her father, except po- 
litical courage; ſhe was ſubject to all his weak- 
neſſes, except enthuſiaſm in religion; ſhe was 
jealous of her authority, and ſullenly i irrecon- 
cileable towards thoſe who treated either her- 
ſelf or prerogative with diſreſpect; but, like 
him alſo, ſhe was much better qualified to 
diſcharge the duties of a private life than to 
act the part of a ſovereign. As a friend, a 
mother, a wife, ſhe deſerved every praiſe. Her 
conduct as a daughter could ſcarcely be ex- 
ceeded by a virtue much ſuperior to all theſe. 
Upon the whole, though her reign was crowd- 
ed with great events, ſhe cannot, with any 
Juſtice, be called a great princeſs. Subject to 
terror, beyond the conſtitutional timidity of 
her ſex, ſhe was altogether incapable of deci- 
five counſels, and nothing but her irreſiſtible 
popularity could have ſupported her authority 
amidſt the ferment of thoſe diſtracted times. 

MACPHERSON. 


Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Character of ANNE. 


WIEN elevated rank is embelliſned by pro- 
priety of conduct, and this too manifeſted in 
the ſeveral tations of © friend, mother, and 
«© wife,” how extcniively uſeful may ſuch a 
character become to the public at large by the 
force of io ſplendid and amiable an example ! 
Anne “ was a pattern of conjuzal affection, 
« a warm friend, an indulgent miſtreſs, a 
* munificent patron, a mild and merciful 
*“ princeſs.” 

Any one of theſe enumerated good qua- 
lities, diſtinctly and ſeparately conſidered, are 
praiſe-worthy, and, in the eſtimation of many 
people, might cover a multitude of faults. 

But as there appears no one virtue more 
becoming the frailty of human, nature than 
Mkr, and ſince it is not always found in 
the character of princes, we will make it the 


ſubject of our preſent reflections; for, © Anne 


« was a merciful miſtreſs,” 

Youth brought up in affluence, and under 
the hand of indulgence, ſcarcely know the 
meaning of ſuch a term, although they them- 
ſelves may be the object of ſo many mercies; 
and yet, how caſy for a friend or parent to 
inculcate this leſſon, in a few words, upon 
many occaſions ; for example, in converſation 
over breakfaſt : the attention of young perſons 

might be eaſily directed to the many hands 
employed, the dangers encountered, the many 


ſeas croſſed, and probably lives ſacrificed to 
procure 
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procure them that innocent and agreeable re- 
paſt; what emotions might not be excited in the 
minds of the young liſteners, if the converſation 
were accompanied with ſuitable applications 
and reflections; they might be taught the ob- 
ligations they lie under to people whom they 
would otherwiſe deſpiſe, and teach' them to 
look with an eye of mercy upon every indi- 
vidual, as contributing ſomething towards their 
ſupport or pleaſure ! 

As there is no duty more becoming man- 
kind, conſidered as frail creatures, dependent 
on each other; fo one ſhould imagine it would 
manifeſt itſelf more eſpecially among the 
weaker ſex, who have ſo much need of pro- 
tection, if it were not notorious, that they are 
more prone to detraction, and leſs merciful 
towards the individuals of their own ſex, than 
the men; inſomuch that a certain writer has 
wittily obſerved, that © women are to each 
other like Turkey fowls, which, when any one 
has the leaſt conſpicuous blemiſh, the whole 
flock combine to peck and lacerate the wound 
without mercy, aggravating the firſt misfortune, 
till they have compleated their vengeance by 
the death of the ſufferer.” 

Since the female character is liable to injury, 
even from the leaſt breath of defamation, and 
ſince there are circumſtances where the moſt 
unblemiſhed can hardly eſcape cenſure; let us 
recommend to you, my fair friends, to eſcape 
this reproach, by adopting the maxim of So- 
phia. © Sophia never talks of women, but 

to 
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to expreſs the good ſhe knows of them; of 
others ſhe ſays nothing.” 

If the wounded 1n ſpirit, who has ſomewhat 
deviated from the ſtrict line of duty, ſhould, 
with a penitent heart, ſay, “I will ariſe, and 
« return to my father ;” but is withheld from 
theſe good intents, through apprehenſion, that 
he who felt no pity would ſhew no mercy ; or, 
that the taunts of her own ſex, as ſatirically 
exemplified above, by the behaviour of a cer- 
tain ſpecies of the feathered tribes, would be 
too much for her feelings to ſupport on paſt 
ſufterings, (“ for a wounded ſpirit who can 
bear ?”) what gladneſs of heart would it afford 
if ſome protecting hand would ſtep forth, and 
look upon ſuch with partiality whom the 
world eyes with prejudice ; let us conceive 
ſuch an one addreſſing her patroneſs in ſome 
ſuch language as the following: 

May that grace and favour which your 
good fortune has thrown upon you, be turn- 
« ed to make up the coldneſs and indifference 
© that is manifeſted towards me; and then all 
e good and generous people will have an eye of 
© kindneſs for me for my own ſake, and the reſt 
* of the world will regard me for yours. As 
« the rich can make rich without parting with 
any of their ſtore, and the converſation of 
* the poor makes men poor, though they bor- 
„row nothing of them; ſo there is a happy 
* contagion in an eſtabliſhe character, as well 
« as deſtructive one in loſt reputation; for the 
cc eſtimation of the world follows us according 
“ to the company we keep.” Who, that _ 

the 
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the leaſt bowels. of compaſſion, but would mer- 


cifully wiſh to fave that foul alive? 

But our mercy ſhould not manifeſt itſelf to- 
wards the human ſpecies alone; it ſhould ex- 
tend throughout the whole ſcale of animated 
nature, fince many of them are ſervants mi- 
niſtering to our wants; and, beſides their uti- 


lity, render us many pleaſurable enjoyments. 
And let it be remembered, that whilſt we are 


performing the pleaſing offices of mercy, we 
are working out for ourſelves a reward. 


„ Blefied are the merciful, for they ſhall ob- 
„ tain mercy.” 


The quality of ,mercy is not ſtrained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven, 


Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed; 

It blefles him that gives, and him that takes ; 
Tis mightieft in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute of awe and majeſty, 

Wherein doth ſit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings; 

It is an attribute of God himſelf; 

And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 


When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. 
Merchant of Venice. 


NOTES HISTORICAL. 


The Victory of Blenheim, and the Capture of Gibraltar. 


Anno 1704. This year js memorable for two great events: 


the famous victory of the confederate army on the 13th of 


Auguit, at Blenheim, or Hockſtadt, over the French and 
Bavarian 
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Bavarian army, on which the fate of Europe, more parti- | 


cularly Germany, in a great meaſure depended ; and the 
taking of the moſt important fortreſs and port of Gibraltar; 
both theſe victories gave a wonderful turn to public affairs 
all over Europe, and particularly to this kingdom. Gibral- 
tar has ſince proved of ſignal ſervice to us, being a ſure ſitu- 
ation for our navy; a ſafe retreat in time of war for our 
merchant-ſhips ; a refreſhing place for both, and a curb on 
the piratical ſtates of the Barbary ſhores. In every point 
of view, it has been thought highly to merit the attention of 
Government, and is a fore thorn in the ſides of Spain; who, 
united with France, formally beſieged it in this ſame year, 
but was ſaved by ſeaſonable relief; and the like happened 
again in the year 1727; but the molt formidable attempt was 
made during the laſt war. The united ſtrength of France 
and Spain were exerted in all the tremendous horrors of 
war, in vain, againſt this fortreſs; and probably {ſuch a 
ſcene was exhibited in the laſt important effort betwixt the 
beſiegers and the beſieged, on the memorable 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1782, as is hardly poſſible for the mind to conceive, 
and more difficult in words to expreſs *. 


— Dr 


PROUISs ORT NorEs. 


For the encouragement of trade and commerce, it was 
by ſtatute enacted, that Promiſſory Notes ſhould be affignable 
by endorſement, and actions might be maintained thereon, 
in like ſort as in Inland Bills of Exchange. 

It ſeems wonderful, that in a country of ſuch conſiderable 
mercantile tranſactions theſe regulations ſhould not take place 
ſooner. But this country has been remarked for its ſlow- 
neſs in reforming detects. 3 

2 


The combined fleet of France and Spain conſiſted of 44 
ſail of the line; Spaniſh ſhips from 50 to 60 guns, 3; battery 
ſhips, 10; floating batteries, 2; bomb ketches, 3; beſides 


ſrigates, xebecks, many ſmaller cruiſers, a great number of, 


gun and mortar boats, with a multitude of other boats. 
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The Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 


A. D. 17c6. This important tranſaction was finally com- 
pleated at the cloſe of this year, after their crowns had been 
nnited one hundred and four years before, in the perſon of 
James the Firſt. This great Union had been ſeveral times 
before attempted, in different reigns ; but had been as of- 
ten obſtructed, by various objeCtions ſtarted, and not ſeri- 
ouſly and ſteadily endeavoured to be removed. National 
prejudices are with difficulty removed; and lucrative offices 
under the ſtate, which muſt of neceſſity be ſunk under 
fuch an Union, had no {mall influence in obſtructing the 
incorporation; but an able miniſtry in both nations, joined 
to a more moderate way of thinking than formerly, at 
length got the better of every obſtruction : and preparatory 
laws being made in both kingdoms, the parliament of Scot- 
land firſt agreed to the articles of this famous Union, which 
were ratified by a ſolemn act of Engliſh parliament. The 
articles were twenty-five in number. It may be ſufficient 
to mention the IVth and XVth articles, 'by which it was 
enacted, that ail the ſubjects of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain ſhould, from and after the Union, have full 
treedom and intercourſe of trade and navigation to or from 
any port or place within the ſaid united kingdoms, and the 
dominions and plantations thereunto belonging; and that 
there ſhould be a communication of all other rights, privi- 
leges, and advantages, which do or may belong to the ſub- 
jects of either kingdom, except when it is otherwiſe ex- 
preſsly agreed in thele articles. By the article XV. it was 
agreed, that Scotland ſhould receive an equivalent for what 
the ſubjects of that kingdom ſhall be charged towards pay- 
ment of the debts of England contracted before the Union, 
for which the ſum of three hundred ninety- eight thouſand 
and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, was * by the 
parliament of England. | 

This Union took place on the 1ſt of May, 1709 : the ad- 
vantages of which to England are, that many thouſands of 
brave men from that country ſupply our fleets and armies. 
England has the abſolute uſe thereby of many good ports; 
a more extenſive fiſhery, a ſupply of black cattle, and ſundry 
other advantages. 


Scot- 
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Scotland, in return, enriches herſelf, by a participation 
of commerce with England's foreign plantations, factories, 
&c, alſo à ſale for her coarſe woollen ſtuffs and ſtockings, and 
her more valuable linen manufactories, not only in England, 
but in America. Nature, in ſhort, intended theſe two for 
one, by being ſeparated by the ocean from the reſt of man- 
kind; ſo that it is wonderful, that they ſhould not ſooner 
have purſued their mutual intereſts: and the ſame may be 
obſerved by poſterity with regard to the preſent commercial 
treaty betwixt England and France; ſince probably the next 
generation may, with equal aſtoniſhment, ſurvey the pre- 
judice which guided the judgments of former politicians, by 
clogging with heavy duties, amounting to a prohibition, a 
mutual commerce with two neighbouring kingdoms, that 
would have been highly beneficial to both. But we are told, 
„there is a time for all things.” 


— ID PDE 
General Naturalization of Foreign Proteſtants. 


A. D. 1709. The General Naturalization of Foreign 
Proteftants in England has been variouſly reaſoned upon by 
different people, at different periods. In the beginning of 
the year 1709, a bill was ordered into the Houſe of Commons 
for that end; in favour of which it was argued, that very 
great benefits would thereby accrue to this kingdom ; from 
the example of the king of Pruſſia, who, having invited the 
French refugees to ſettle in his dominions, they had ferti- 
lized his country, heretofore barren through want of people, 
improved its trades and manufactures, and thereby increalcd 
its revenues. 

The act, under ſome reſtrictions, having paſſed the houle, 
that very year in May, near ſeven thouſand of poor Palatines 
and Swabians, near the Rhine in Germany, who had been ut- 
terly ruined and driven from their habitations by the French, 
were, in compaſſion of their miſery, brought over to Eng- 
land, who were ſoon after followed by more. But there 
having been no preconcerted plan how to diſpoſe of, or let- 
tle them, there was no ſmall embarrafiment on that account 
upon their arrival. Some were for {ending them over to 


the American colonies, others propoſed to ſettle them in 
the 


- 
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the New Foreſt of Hampſhire, where lands might be par- 
celed ovt in imall lots, 

Being however arrived, they mult by ſome means be kept 
from periſhing ; for this purpole tents were erected for them 
on Blackheath, near Camberwell; and a brief, ro be col- 
lected from houſe to houſe throughout Great Britain, was 
granted to relieve them. Some of them were taken into 
private families; five hundred of them were ſent into Ire- 
land, where twenty-four thouſand pounds were granted by 
parliament for their ſupport; Three thouſand were ſent 
over to New-York, and ſettled upon Hudſon's River, but 
being badly received there, they removed to Pennſylvania, 
where they were moſt kindly entertained by the Quakers. 
Theſe people, the firſt European ſettlers in that country, 
from the 6a diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
humanity and juſtice of their proceedings with the native 


Indians. The conſequence has been what might be expect- 


ed, and what uſually follows upright proceedings; namely, 
this colony is by far the moſt populous, flouriſhing, and rich 
(for its ſtanding), of any one upon the continent of Ame- 
rica. | | | 

In 1711, the miniſtry, in order to caſt an odium on 
their predeceſſors, obtained a reſolution in the Houſe of 
Parliament, „That the inviting over the ſaid Palatines, at 
the public expence, was an extravagant and unreaſonable 
charge to the kingdom, and a ſcandalous mifapplication of 
the public money, tending to the increaſe and oppreſſion of 
the poor of this kingdom, and of dangerous conſequence 
to the conſtitution in Church and State, and whoever ad- 
viſed the bringing them over was an enemy to the queen 
and kingdom.” After which, all further enquiry was drop- 


ped. 
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The capital Stock of the Bank of England doubled. 


The Bank of England had been found extremely conve- 
nient and uſeful for the ſupport of national credit. To 
promote therefore and extend the beneficial effects of this 
corporation ſtill further, by aſſiſting in raiſing the ſupplies 


of the current ſervice of the year 1709; the Bank was en- 
couraged 
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couraged to propoſe to the Houſe of Commons a ſcheme 
for circulating two millions five hundred thouſand pounds 
in Exchequer bills; and an act of parliament was paſſed, in 
which it was, among other things, ſpecified, . That it was 
« permitted the Bank new ſubſcriptions for the doubling 
te their preſent ſtock 3” all which was ſubſcribed for between 
the hours of nine in the morning and one in the afternoon 
on the firſt day of opening the ſubſcription books ; and one 
million more would have been ſubſcribed on the fame day 
had there been room for it; ſo great was the crowd of peo- 
ple coming with their money to the books. 
N. B. Every 100. of ſtock worth, or fold for, 1154. 


 ColNAGE. 


Anno 1718. It is ſuppoſed that there had been coined 
in this kingdom between the years 1659 and 1770 (a ſpace 


of 50 years), twenty-one million four hundred nineteen 


thouſand three hundred and ſeven pounds in gold and 
lilver. 


>> Ee. 
PosT OFFICE. 


We have mentioned the revenue of the poſtage of letters 
more than once in the courſe of this work, as a curious 
ſubject, and, ſrom its connexion with commerce, not a little 
intereſting; for the laſt time, we ſhall notice, that the for- 
mer laws for eſtabliſhing Poſt-offices in both kingdoms of 
England and Scotland were repealed, and one general Poſt- 
vflice, and one general Poſt-maſter, were now appointed for 
the kingdom. The poſtage of letters was increaſed ; what 
before paid but wo pence, now paid zhree pence, & c. By 
this act the amount (groſs) for one year, ending at Michael- 


mas 1710, of the Poſt-office, was 111,461/. 17s. 5d. In 
2734 the revenue of the Poſt-office amounted to 45 2, 404“. 


D d HackNE T 
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HAck NET CoaACHEs. 


Anno 1711. By act of parliament for licenſing and re- 
gutating hackney coaches and chairs, the number of coaches 
were ſettled at 800, at ten ſhillings each yearly, within 
London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, and the weekly 
bills of mortality; and were to be under the direction of 
five commiſſioners. One mile and a half for a ſhilling fare, 

and two miles one ſhilling and fixpence, and fo for a greater 
diſtance in proportion for coaches; and for chairs, that they 
ſhall have the ſame money for two-thirds of thoſe diſtances. 
The faid duties to commence in the year 1715, and to con- 
tinue from thence 32 years. In 1784 the number of hack- 
ney-coaches was increaſed to 1000, under ſtipulated regu- 
lations. 

We have regularly noticed the introduction, increaſe, 
and regulations of hackney coaches, which, although it may 
ſeem a trivial ſubject, it marks the increaſe of luxury, and, 
in ſome degree, the increale of population i in the metropolis 
of the kingdom. 


A. D. 1711. The prices of Public Stocks were as fol- 
lows; 


Eaſt India 1247 
Bank Stock 1112 
South Sea 77 


In 1514, on the demiſe of the queen, the public funds 
were inſtantly affected by a conſiderable fall; hamety, Bank 
ſtock from 126 to 116; South Sea ſtock from 94+ to 85. 
The bank had a conſiderable run againſt it for ſome days. 


D 


NATIONAL DRB r. 


The National Debt was at this period about fifty millions, 
which tended not a little to alarm the minds of ſerious 
thinking people. At the concluſion of the war in 1763, 


+ this debt was increaſed to one hundred and forty millions. 
In 
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In the year 1783 it had further advanced to the enormous 
{ſum of above two hundred and ſeventy-two millions; a 
ſum of which the human mind can hardly have any idea. 
To give ſome aſſiſtance, the following method has been de- 
viſed; that were it laid down in guineas in a line, it would 
extend more than four thouſand three hundred miles 
in length; were it laid down in ſhillings, it would ex- 
tend three times and a half round the globe ; and if paid 
In ſilver, would require fixty thouſand four hundred horſes 
to draw it, at the rate of fifteen hundred weight each horſe, 
which is no {mall draft. | 


& ZI4aSSS> 


Of the Succeſſion of the Kings and Queens of ENGLAND, 
from ALFRED to the preſent Time ; 


SHEWING 


The Year in which each Monarch began to reign, the Year 
of their reſpective Deaths, together with their Ages, and 
the Number of Years of each Reign“. 


. 
Began 
to reign. | | 
871 ALFRED (the great reigned 29 years and 6 
months; died in goo, aged 51, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſecond ſon | 
yoo EDwaRD (the elder), who reigned 24 years ; 
died in 925, aged _, and was ſucceeded by 
his natural ſon 
925 ATHELSTAN, who reigned 15 years; died in 
942, aged , and was ſucceeded by his 
brother 
942 EpmuND, who reigned 6 years; died in 948, 
aged 25, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
948 Ep RED, who reigned 9 years; died in 955, 
aged 31, and was ſucceeded by his nephew 
| | 955 Ep- 


* Hiſtorians fometimes differ in their chronology (particu- 
larly in the earlier ages). We have followed that adopted 


by Smollett in his Hiſtory of England. 
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955 Epwyr?, who reigned 4 years; died 959, and 
was ſucceeded by his brother 

059 EDGAR, who reigned 16 years; died in 975, 
aged 33, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

0759 EDWARD (the martyr), who reigned 4 years; 
was ſtabbed by order of his ſtepmother in 979, 
aged » and was ſucceeded by his half 


brother | 
979 ETHELRED, who reigned 37 f years; died in 
1016, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
1016 EpMUND(Lonſide), who reigned about 7 months, 
was murdered, and the throne uturped by 
1016 CiNUTE (a Dane), who reigned 19 years; died 
in 1035, aged „and was ſucceeded by his 


ſon a | 
1035 HaRoLD I. (/urnamed Harefoct $) who reigned 
5 years; died 1040, and was ſucceeded by his 


half brother 
1040 HarDICanuUuTE, who reigned (nearly) two 
years; died in 1041, and was ſucceeded by 
1041 EDwaRD J (the confeſſor), who reigned (near) 
24 years; died in 1066, and was ſucceeded by 
1066 HaroLD II. || who reigned about 9 months; 


was killed in battle, and the throne filled by 
| 1066 WiL- 


* This prince by ſome hiſtorians is called Edwin. 

+ Sweyn, king of Denmark, during this reign, invaded and 
took poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom; and after his death his 
ſon Canute was proclaimed king, but not being able to gain the 
affections of his Engliſh ſubjeQs, retired to Denmark about 
1015, and Ethelred, who had fled the kingdom, returned; {© 
that he did not, properly ſpeaking, reign 37 years. 

t To the death of Edmund (lronſide), through a ſucceſſion 
of 15 princes (that is from Egbert), the crown deſcended re- 
gularly with very little deviation. ay: gn 

$ From his agility in running and leaping. The kingdom 
before this reign had been divided into many petty ſtates, but 
the whole was united under Harold, who was crowned king ot 
England. FABS | eV <7 

q In him the Saxon line was again reſtored (in the three 
preceding reigns the crown was ſuſpended by force), though 
he was not the next heir, his brother, Edmund Ironſide, had 
a ſon living, an outiawin Hungary. He introduced the cuſtom 
of touching for the King's Evil. 5 

Edgar Atheling was the next heir by blood, though Harold 
(as is reported) was unanimouſly elected by the ſtates. 
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The NORMAN L INF. 


1066 WILLIAM“ (the Conqueror), who reigned 2: 
years; died in 1087, aged 61, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon. 

10879 WILLIAM (Rufus), who reigned near 13 years: 
died in 1100, aged 44, and was ſucceeded by 
his brother 

1100 HENRY I. who reigned 35 years; died in 1135, 
aged 67, and was ſuccecded by his nephew 

1135 STEPHENf, who reigned 19 years; dicd in 
11543 aged and was fucceeded by 

1154 Henry II. + who reigned 35 vears; died in 

1189; aged 56, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
1189 RicHarD I. who reigned 9g years and 8 months; 
died 1199, aged 41, and was ſucceeded by 


his brother 
1199 Jon, who reigned 17 years and 6 months: 
died in 1215, aged 50, and was ſucceeded by 

his ion 

1215 HENRY III. who reigned 56 years; died in 
1272, aged 65, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
1272 EDwARD I. 5 whoreigned (near) 34 years; died 
in 1307, aged 68, and was ſucceeded by his 

fourth ſon 
| 1307 En- 


* He was duke of Normandy. In him the ſneceſſion cf the 
crown was transferred to a new family. 

+ Third fon of his ſiſter Adela by the earl of Blois. Stephen 
obtained the crown by force of arms. 

t Grandſon of Henry Il. and fon of Jeffery Plantagenet, ear] 
of Anjou, who married Maude, Henry's daughter, who was 
heir to the crown when Stephen aſcended the throne, 

$ Surnamed Longſhanks. He was the fourth king of that 
name, but generally called Edward the Firſt from his being the 
firſt king of the Norman line of that name. He died near 
Carliſle in Cumberland, but was conveyed to Weſlminiter to 
be buried. His tomb was opened in the year 1574, by the 
permiſſion and in the preſence of Dr. John homas, Dean of 
Weſtminſter, to view the royal corpſe ; which was found wrap- 
ped up in a large ſquare coarſe diaper linen mantle, which 
when thrown back, the corpſe was diſcovered, richly habited, 
adorned with enſigns of royalty, and almoſt entire. Notwith- 

x ſtanding 


—— 
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130 Enpward IL. * who reigned 20 years; was de- 
throned and murdered in 1327, and was ſuc- 
cceded by his ſon 


1327 EDwaRD III. + who reigned 50 years; died in 
1377, aged 63, and was ſucceeded by his 


| grandſon 
1377 RIcHARD II. + who reigned 22 years; reſigned 
his crown in 1399, was murdered the year 


following, and ſucceeded by his couſin 


— . 


The LINE of LANCASTER. 


1399 HENRY IV. $ who reigned 13 years and 6 
months; died in 1413, aged 45 years, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon | 

1413 HENRY 


ſtanding the great length of time, the face retained its exact 
form, though the fleſh appeared ſomewhat waſted. 

N. B. It may afford amufement to ſome readers to be inform- 
ed, that the expence of embalming his late majeſty George II. 
was 4321. 13s. viz. to John Ranby, Eſq; ſurgeon, 1121. 8s. 9d. 
to Cæſar Hawkins, Eſq; 1121. 8s. 9d. John Andrew, aſſiſtant, 
£51. 15s. 6d. to Mr. Graham, apotkecary, for a fine double cere 
cloth and rich perfumes, 1521. 

* He was born at Caernarvon caſtle in Wales, and was the 
rr.t king of England's ſon who had the title of Prince of Wales, 
with which he was inveſted in 1300. | 
', + His fon Edward was by patent made duke of Cornwall, 

being the firſt duke ever created in England. It hath ever 
| tince been the inheritance of the king's eldeſt ſon during the 

life-time of his father. After whom there were more dukes 
made in ſuch a manner, 2s that their titles deſcended to their 
poſterity. However, in the reign of queen Elizabeth the title 
became utterly extinct, but it was revived about 50 years after- 
wards by her ſucceflor (James the Firſt) in the perſon of George 
Villiers duke of Buckingham. 

t He created Robert De Vere earl of Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin, who was the firſt marquis ever made by a king of 
England. Richard was ſon of Edward the Black Prince, eldeſt 
fon of Edward the Third. —He was the laſt of the Saxon line. 
When Richard II. reſigned the crown, the right reſulted 
to the iſſue of his grandfather Edward III. and particularly to 


:he polterity of Lionel duke of Clarence; but Henry uſurped 
| | | the 
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1413 HenRy V. who reigned years and 4 months; 
died in 1422, aged 33, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon , 
1422 HENRY VI.“ who reigned 38 years and 6 months; 
eee in 1461, and ſucceeded by his 
couſin. 


The LINE of YORK. 


1461 EDpwaRD IV. + who reigned 22 years; died in 
1483, aged 41, and was ſucceeded by his (in- 
fant) ſon 
1483 EDpwaRD V. who was murdered the ſame year 
porder of his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, who 
| ſucceeded him by the title of 
1483 RIcAHARD III. + who reigned 2 years: was flain 
at the battle of Boſworth in 1485, aged 37, 
and was ſucceeded by 


The FAMILIES united. 


1485 HENRY VII. J who reigned 23 years and 8 
months; died in 1509, aged 52, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon 

1509 HEx- 


the crown, pretending a ſucceſſion by right line of the blood 
royal. Henry was ſon to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter 
(fourth ſon of Edward III.), who married the daughter of the 
duke of Lancaſter, by whom he became poſſeſſed of the duke- 
dom and title. He inſtituted the order of the Bath ; and cre- 
ated 47 knights. 

* He was murdered in the Tower abent ten years aſter, 
aged 52. The firlt viſcount ever created in England was in 
this reign. : 

+ He was deſcended from the third ſon of Edward III. In 
him the houſe of York recovered their dormant title, 

t Brother to Edward IV. He was the laſt of the family of 
the Plantagenets. His death put an end to the civil war, 
which had raged 30 years, after having colt the lives of above 
100,000 Engliſhmen, including a great number of the princes 
of the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 

Henry the VII. was (ſpuriouſly) deſcended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancatter. When he aſſumed the regal dig- 
nity, his poſſeſſion was eſtabliſhed by parliament in the firit 
year of his reign. He afterwards married Elizabeth of Lock, 


in whom the right of the crown was veſted. 
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150% Hexnky VIE who reigned 3) years and y months; 
died in 1547, aged 55, and was ſucceeded by 
uis only ſon 

1347 EpW AND VI. ho reigned 6 years and 5 months; 
died in 1553, aged 16, and was ſucceeded by 
his half ſiſter SON 

1555 Marky, who reigned 5 years and 4 months; 
died in 1558, aged 42, and was ſucceeded by 
her half ſiſter 

1558 EL1ZaBETH, who reigned 44 years and 4 
months; died in 1693, aged 69 years and 6 
months, and was ſucceeded by her (third) couſin 

15593 JaMes I. * who reigned 22 years; died in 1625, 
aged 58, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

i625 CHARLES I. who reigned 23 years; was behead- 
ed + (January 30) 1649, aged 48, after which 
the kingdom was governed by a Commonwealth 
about 11 vears7. 

| 1660 CHAR- 


* He was at that time (James VIth) king of Scotland, and 
firſt king of England of the family of Stuart. In him the crowns 
of England and Scottand were united. On the death of queen 
Elizabeth, James was the lineal deſcendant from the alliance 
„f Margaret, eldet daughter of Henry VII. (by Elizabeth of 
York), with James IV. of Scotland. In him were united not 
only the claims of different competitors fince the Conquelt, but 
++ifo the right of the Saxon monarchs, becaule he was the airect 
lineal heir of Malcolm, who married the grand-daughter of 
Edmund ſrontide. The order of baronet was founded by king 
James |, at the ſuggeſtion of Sir Robert Cotton, in 1611, when 
200 baronets were created at once, to which number, by the 
patent, they were always tobe reltrained. They had ſeveral 
privileges given them, with an 4ab-ndum to them and their 
heirs male, They were allowed ro change their coat with the 
arms of Ulſter, which are, in a field Argent, a hand, Gules, 
and that upon condition ot their detending the ſaid province 
of Uliter in Ireland, avainkt the rebels, who then harraſſed it 
extremely, to which end they were each to raiſe and keep up 
22 loldiers, at their own expence; tor three years together, or 
to pay into the Exchequer a lum ſufficient to do it, which at 
8d. per head was 1095]. —N. B. "The Unicorn was not intro- 
duced as a ſupporter of the royal arms till this reign. | 

+ The lait perſon created banneret was Sir John Smith, who 
was made to atter the battle of Edge Hill, tor reſcuing the 

tandard of king Charles the Firſt. 

* In 1650 Oliver Cromwell was made protector. He died in 
1658, aged 59, and his ſon Richard Cromwell reſigned in 1659, 
and the vear following Charles II. was reſtored to the crown. 
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1660 CHARLIS II. ſon of Charles I. was reſtored to 
the throne, reigned 24 years; died in 1685, 
aged 53, and was ſucceeded by his brother 

1685 JaMEs II. reigned 4 years, and fled out of the 
kingdom in 1688*, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon-in-law 

1689 WiLL1am III. + who reigned 13 years; died in 
1102, aged 51, and was ſucceeded by his ſiſter- 
in-law | 

1702 ANNE, who reigned 12 years; died in 1714, 
aged 49, and was ſucceeded by her couſin 

1714 GEQRGE I. f (Elector of Hanover) who reigned 

| 12 years and 10 months; died in 1727, aged 
67, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

1727 GEORGE II. who reigned 34 years; died in 1760, 
aged 77, and was ſucceeded by his grand-ſon 
(his preſent majeſty) 

i760 GEORGE III. 


He died at St Germains in 1701. 

+ In conſequence of the abdication cf James in 1688, and 
the declared vacancy of the throne, the lords and commons 
repreſenting all eſtates of the people of the realm, invited over 
William prince of Orange, and the princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of James II. and declared them king and queen du- 
ring their lives, and the life of the ſervivor of them, and ſet- 
tled the crown on the iſſue of queen Mary, and on failure of 
ſuch iſſue on the princeſs Anne (married to the prince of Den- 
mark). Aſter the king and queen, and the princeſs Anne, and 
their iſſue, the princeſs Sophia, youngeſt daughter of Elizabeth 
queen of Bohemia, who was daughter of James I. and the 
heirs of her body, being Proteſtants and married to none but 
Proteſtants, were declared next in ſucceſhon; and it is enacted, 
that they ſhould join in communion with the church of Eng- 
land as by law eſtabliſhed. 

Neither queen Anne, nor king William and queen Mary, 
left any iſſue; therefore the crown deſcended to king George 
1. eldeit ſon. of the princeſs Sophia, as ſettled by ſtat. 12 and 
13 William III, chap. 2. 


